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Should  a  young  man  study  Politics?  Yes,  if  he  will  make  up  his  mind 
what  Pohttes  are  to  be  twenty  years  hence.  To  study  today’s  so-called 
politics  would  be  waste  of  time — they  are  obsolete.  Politics,  in  the  true 
sense,  have  to  do  with  the  prosperity,  peace  and  security  of  the  people. 
What  has  the  county  or  state  committee  to  do  with  these  things?  How 
much  has  the  prosperity  of  the  country  been  advanced  where  Government 
has  touched  the  things  pertaining  to  it?  The  Politics  of  tomorrow  will  deal 
directly  with  these  things.  Politics  will  become  an  administration  of  the 
people  s  affairs  in  the  people  s  interest.  If  a  young  man  wants  to  fit  himself 
for  the  Politics  of  tomorrow,  let  him  fit  himself  into  essential  industry  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  how  best  to  conduct  it  for  the  whole  public  good. 


BOY’S  miagazine  is  urging,  with  commendable  fore¬ 
sight,  that  the  boys  of  the  present  generation  “make  poli¬ 
tics  their  job.”  That  is  the  slogan,  “Make  Politics  Your 
Job.”  It  is  fStimulating  to 
think  of  the  results  to  the 
country  if  the  growing 
generation  should  really 
go  in  for  an  intelligent 
interest  in  public  affairs. 

IBut  it  must  be  plain  to 
■every  one  that  this  coun¬ 
sel  should  be  amplified. 

There  was  a  time  when 
this  advice  was  not  needed 
by  young  men.  They  were 
all  informed,  all  interest¬ 
ed,  all  active  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  country. 

Politics  was  a  citize'ns’ 
affair.  It  was  as  much  a 
part  of  common  life  as 
was  daily  work ;  no  one 
thought  of  politics  as  a 
separate  profession.  Peo¬ 
ple  did  not  “play  politics,” 
to  use  a  modern  expres¬ 
sion;  they  thought  politics 
and  acted  politics  and 
were  sincere  about  poli¬ 
tics. 

What  changed  all  this? 

It  was  the  coming  of  the 
thing  that  we  today  know 
as  “politics”  which  drove 
the  people  out  of  Politics, 
and  gave  the  very  word  an 
ill  odor.  Politics  is  the 
business  of  living  together 
as  a  nation,  in  prosperity, 
peace  and  security.  Just 
how  that  business  can  be 
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counted  vile  or  unimportant,  no  one  can  understand.  It 
must  be  that  the  thing  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
“politics”  is  not  really  politics  at  all. 

This  is  a  matter  to  be 
clearly  understood  when 
we  advise  boys  to  study 
politics.  Leaving  the 
name  aside,  what  is  it 
that  we  wish  them  to 
study?  Everybody  has  a 
feeling  that  the  advice  is 
right  in  part,  but  there  is 
a  hitch  in  it.  If  it  means 
that  boys  should  study 
the  methods  of  the  local 
precinct  boss,  or  the  in¬ 
side  philosophy  of  the 
county  committee,  or  the 
mechanism  of  deals  be¬ 
tween  candidates  and  “in¬ 
terests”;  if  it  means  that 
boys  should  understand 
the  gentle  art  of  getting 
the  men  without  a  con¬ 
science  to  do  what  men 
with  consciences  will  not 
do,  though  the  men  with 
the  consciences  are  the 
beneficiaries;  if  it  means 
that  boys  should  study  the 
whole  system  of  the 
scramble  for  paltry  public 
clerkships  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  carry  a  little  “po¬ 
litical  power”  with  them 
— then  it  would  be  just  as 
well  to  oppose  that  ad¬ 
vice.  But,  of  course,  that 
is  not  what  is  meant.  Yet 
this  is  what  comprises  a 
large  part  of  practical 
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T  IS  error  m  high  places,  not  the  heresy  of  the  masses, 
that  endangers  the  race.  The  latter  perhaps  may  be  cor¬ 
rected  through  the  medium  of  education.  There  is  a  way 
out,  a  straw  to  grasp  at,  and  we  are  free  to  hope  that  en¬ 
lightenment  will  correct  the  misapprehensions  of  ignorance 
and  eventually  make  clear  to  the  masses  the  imperishable 
verities. 


But  in  the  presence  of  the  former  we  stand  dumb  and 
despairing.  For  error  that  develops  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  that  exists  notwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
the  fullest  information,  is  an  appalling,  a  fatal  disease.  If 
with  knowledge  we  cannot  win  wisdom,  what  hope  is  there 
for  us?  We  are,  like  the  Christian  without  charity,  as 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  may  be  unduly  pessimistic.  It  is 
doubtless  too  much  to  expect  that  our  savants,  at  least, 
should  be  free  from  error.  Indeed,  future  generations  may 
look  upon  our  present  day  leaders  of  thought  with  much 
the  same  indulgence  as  we  of  to-day  contemplate  those  high 
authorities  who  some  centuries  ago  refused  to  believe  that 
the  earth  was  not  flat. 

Now  if  one  were  asked  to  name  the  leading  savant,  the 
most  distinguished  educator  of  our  country  and  generation 
one  would  naturally  think  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  a  man  whom 
one  would  least  expect  to  fall  into  serious  error 


Br.  Eliot  Mistakes  the  Strike 

So  we  are  surprised  to  read  in  his  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  the  statement  that  for  three  generations 
labor  has  fought  its  way  to  better  pay  and  better  conditions 
ot  family  life  by  means  of  the  strike  and  that  the  strike 
was  the  only  effective  means  of  resisting  oppression  of 
labor  by  capital. 

How  has  the  strike  bettered  conditions  of  family  life? 
Neither  Dr.  Eliot  nor  any  lesser  or  greater  authority  can 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  strike  has  increased  the  cost  of 
production. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  enforced  idleness  during 
the  strike,  by  increasing  the  cost  of  labor  and  by  shortening 
the  hours  of  work. 

Let  us  consider  these  three  factors  in  the  increased  cost 
of  production. 

There  are  constantly  large  numbers  of  men  on  strike 
They  are  non-productive.  During  their  period  of  idleness, 
and  if  we  disregard  the  changing  personnel  of  the  strike^ 
the  period  may  be  considered  continuous;  they  are  worse 
than  useless  to  our  economic  machine,  more  useless,  indeed, 
than  the  most  useless  inanimate  object,  for  the  striker,  in 
addition  to  being  unproductive,  continues  to  be  a  consumer. 
Not  only  is  the  world  poorer  by  what  he  fails  to  produce; 
it  IS  poorer  also  by  what  he  consumes.  He  is  a  two-edged 
sword.  He  cuts  both  ways. 

The  greater  the  quantity  of  goods  that  are  produced,  the 
lower  will  be  the  cost  of  living  and  the  easier  will  be  the 
struggle  for  existence.  And  he  that  produces  most  is  en¬ 
titled  to  consume  most. 


Factors  of  the  Strike, 

The  second  factor,  created  by  the  strike  in  the  increased 


cost  of  production  and  therefore  in  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  is  the  higher  price  of  labor.  And  this  factor  is  ag¬ 
gravated  by  another  inevitable  consequence  of  increased 
compensation  to  the  laborer,  namely,  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  work.  No  competent  observer  surely  will  be' 
blind  to  the  inferiority  of  the  present  craftsman  as  com¬ 
pared  with  his  prototype  of  fifty  or  even  thirty  years  ago; 
and  this  inferiority,  this  unmistakable  retrogression,  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  strike  and  the  labor  union,  which  have- 
destroyed  competition  among  the  workmen,  have  destroyed! 
the  incentive  to  superior  workmanship  by  destroying  the= 
reward  which  in  former  days  it  received. 

The  third  factor,  created  by  the  strike— the  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  work— by  diminishing  production,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  price  of  the  product.  Much,  of  course,  has  been 
said  to  the  effect  that  shorter  hours  tended  to  increase  the 
efliciency  and  volume  of  production.  A  strange  fallacy! 

If  a  man  will  produce  more  in  eight  hours  than  in  nine 
he  must  produce  more  in  seven  hours  than  in  eight,  more 
in  SIX  than  in  seven,  and  eventually  if  he  didn’t  work  at 
all  he  would  produce  more  than  he  would  produce  in  nine 
hours’  work. 


I  wonder  wdiat  the  future  generations  will  do,  how  they 
^11  express  themselves,  when  they  read  some  of  the  things 
that  are  solemnly  written,  and,  indeed,  are  sincerely  believed 
by  those  who  solemnly  write  them.  Will  they  split  their 
sides  laughing  or  will  they  simply  ignore  us  as  a  generation 
of  srapletons  whose  doings  and  writings  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  seriously  to  consider? 


tha°t  1  K  probably  undertake  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  laborer  s  wages  increased  faster  than  the  cost  of 
iving  was  increased  by  the  increased  wages,  and  that  in 
this  way  the  conditions  of  family  life  have  been  bettered. 

ut  how  can  this  be?  The  manufacturer  must  make  a 
profit  on  the  cost  of  labor  as  well  as  on  the  cost  of  the  raw 
product.  The  jobber,  the  middleman  and  the  retailer  all 
add  another  profit.  By  the  time  the  article,  having  Lm- 
pleted  Its  course  through  the  channels  of  distribution 
reaches  the  consumer  (in  which  class  the  laborer  is  com- 
pnsed)  the  price  of  the  element  of  labor  in  it  has  perhaps 
been  doubled.  Even  in  the  most  elementary  raw  product 

faLlris”  one  f product  reaches  the 
tactoiy,  IS  one  of  the  chief  price-controlling  factors  How 

The  surest  way  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  aggra- 
ate  the  struggle  for  existence  is  to  raise  the  price  of  laLr 
very  advance  in  its  price,  every  shortening  of  its  hours 
makes  the  necessaries  of  life  harder  to  get,  places  them’ 
more  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

To  say,  Hierefore,  that  the  strike,  by  raising  the  price  of 
labor,  has  bettered  the  conditions  of  life  is  a  statement  that 
no  economic  fact  will  support.  The  conditions  of  life  have 
been  bettered  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  the  strike  and 
the  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  those  countries- 


[Continued  on  page  28- 

It  is  well  that  mind-reading  be  not  too  extensively  applied,  or  else  what 
splendid  reputations  would  shortly  be  demolished! 
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Let  Us  SMILE  with  the  CONFIDENT  SMILE 

of  INTEGRITY 

Osuroltne  T.  Vtlsbury^  JLdito?  ^‘Bosfon  Ideas” 


T 

J.  HE  Integrity  of  the  American  nation  is  its  redeem¬ 
ing  principle.  The  spark  of  Divine  Life  at  the  heart  of 
the  Cause  which  gave  it  birth  is  still  brightly  burning 
on  the  altar  of  its  deepest  realizations.  And  we  can 
heartily  agree  with  Dr.  Teasdale  Randolph,  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  The  Country  Editor,  when  he  says: 

“The  Country  Editor  of  the  United  States  of  America 
holds  the  political  and  material  destiny  of  the  Great  Re¬ 
public  in  his  linotype  or  his  composing  stick.  *  *  » 

He  is  priest,  prophet,  preacher,  printer — the  four-square 
Fourth  Estate — and,  with  his  constituents,  constitutes 
the  determining  factor  in  the  integrity  of  America.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  Integrity  of  America !  What  a  splendid  theme  to 
dwell  upon!  It  is  the  Keynote  of  Destiny’s  Purpose  for 
our  wonderful  republic.  In  it  is  involved  faithfulness  to 
the  ideals  that  gave  this  nation  birth;  loyalty  to  the 
institutions  that  uphold  its  inherent  principles. 

And  who,  individually  and  collectively,  represents — 
with  sturdy  calmness  and  persistency — this  national  In¬ 
tegrity  more  positively  than  does  The  Country  Editor? 
We  know  of  no  one. 

When  you  speak  of  a  Country  Editor,  there  immedi¬ 
ately  come  into  your  mind  two  characteristics  that  mark 
him  out  from  the  midst  of  all  others :  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious  humor — the  spontaneous  way  in  which  he 
treats  the  every-day  doings  of  his  readers ;  and  pathos — 
the  equally  spontaneous  way  in  which  his  readers  or 
non-readers  treat  him,  making  life  a  burden  or  a  joy 
according  to  the  degree  to  which  adequate  exchange 
takes  place. 

*  ♦  sje  :1c  5jc  j)s 

Wholesome  and  human  is  the  Country  Editor — direct 
of  speech,  ingenious  in  the  use  of  the  personal  element, 
and  very  much  alive.  He  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
power  inherent  in  his  calling  to  make  him  feel  respon¬ 
sible  to  his  readers  for  the  politics  he  voices — and  he 
voices  it  vigorously  if  occasion  demands. 


Balance  and  common  sense  are  two  points  that  make 
him  interesting — especially  in  the  present  generation, 
when  irresponsibility  and  incompetency  are  so  prevalent. 

*  3l«  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  modem  Country  Editor  has  come  to  be  so  sophis¬ 
ticated  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  identify  him  with  the 
old-time  type — except  for  the  same  sound  heart  common 
to  the  species,  independent  of  times  and  seasons. 

>ic  %  :1c  He  4c 

Speaking  with  the  Efficient  Voice  which  its  editor 
aims  to  guarantee  for  it,  the  large  scope  and  the  concen¬ 
trated  purpose  of  this  new  magazine  will  enable  it  to 
become  a  remarkable  influence  toward  constructively  up¬ 
holding  the  Integrity  of  our  nation. 

4c  4<  4(  4c  4c  4c 

Dr.  Randolph  is  one  of  those  seasoned  journalists  and 
printers  whom  the  past  twenty  years  have  not  produced 
in  abundance;  so  we  are  sure  that  the  future  of  this 
broad-minded  and  versatile  journal  is  destined  to  thor¬ 
oughly  justify  its  admirable  beginning. 

Individuality  has  a  better  chance  to  speak  with  sound¬ 
ness'  in  such  a  vehicle  as  this,  and  we  are  very  glad  of 
its  advent, 

As  “A  Forum  of  Constructive  Expression  to  Promote 
American  Ideals  and  Institutions”  it  has  a  large  field  to 
represent;  but  it  will  surely  attract  that  concentrated 
attention  which  deals  with  Essentials,  and  ultimately 
bring  the  scattered  thought  of  the  country  to  realize  the 
Point  of  Things  through  seeing  something  definite 
toward  which  to  converge. 

****** 

The  Country  Editor  fills  a  salient  need,  and  appears 
on  the  scene  with  a  smile  and  a  handshake  destined  to 
warm  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  who  have  for  years 
been  exploring  the  scrap-heaps  of  modern  human  inter¬ 
ests  for  bits  of  mutual  kindness  and  understanding. 


It  is  more  useful  to  know  the  kind  of  a  life  a  man  leads  than  the  church 
he  attends. 


A  LUMP  OF  DOUGH 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

and  murderer.  I  am  going  to  get  the 
doctor  and  the  sheriff.” 

After  the  excited  female  disap¬ 
peared,  Cecil  came  to  with  a  smile  on 
his  face,  and  with  his  assistance 
Gladys  quickly  recovered,  not  before, 
however,  Cecil  confided  to  me  that  if 
he  had  swallowed  that  lump  of  dough 
it  would  have  given  him  indigestion 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  he  did  not 
have  the  heart  to  tell  Gladys. 


“What  did  you  do  with  yours?”  he 
inquired  of  me. 

“In  my  pocket,”  says  I.  “What  be¬ 
came  of  yours?” 

“I  sunk  mine,”  says  he,  “in  my 
tea.” 

But  the  damage  had  been  done,  as 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  in  an  up¬ 
roar.  The  late  arrivals  were  the  doc¬ 
tor,  the  sheriff,  and  both  parents,  and 
the  closing  scene  was  featured  by  the 
parental  blessing. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  office  I  was 
asked : 


“Did  you  get  a  story?” 

“I  sure  did,”  says  I,  “but  not  the 
one  you  sent  me  after.” 

“What  did  you  get?”  said  the  Editor. 

“A  h — 1  of  an  experience  and  a 
lump  of  dough,”  says  I. 

“Then  write  about  it,”  says  the  ed¬ 
itor. 

I  did,  and  the  story  appeared  just 
as  I  had  written  it. 

I  have  tried  to  follow  this  principle 
in  every  assignment,  for  after  all 
what  else  can  a  newspaper  yam  be 
but  the  reporter’s  own  version  of  it? 
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The  NEW  YEAR  and  ALL  of  US 


By  the  Editor 


T  HE  COUNTRY  EDITOR  enters  upon  the  New  Year 
of  1923  “with  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all 
and  firmness  in  the  right.” 

The  magazine  has  made  a  distinct  impression  in  the  new 
and  unoccupied  field  which  it  has  entered. 

From  every  part  of  the  United  States  Country  Editors 
have  written  to  it,  most  of  them  inclosing  checks  for  annual 
subscriptions. 

These  checks,  often  without  any  word  accompanying, 
are  the  silent  symbols  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Countryside 
and  the  Metropolis. 

Numbers  of  our  fellow  editors  have  written  warm  words 
rf  appreciation.  A  few  have  raised  interrogatory  issues. 
On  other  pages  of  this  issue  will  be  found  some  of  these 
expressions. 


Questions  of  moment,  vital  to  the  welfare  of  America, 
have  been  presented  in  our  columns  by  able  and  in  some 
cases  Nationally  and  Internationally  known  writers.  • 
Some  of  these,  because  of  their  great  importance  and 
acute  popular  interest,  have  caused  wide  comment. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  The  Country  Editor’s  funda¬ 
mental  rationale. 


More  and  more,  and  constantly  without  fear  or  favor 
problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  Americs 
will  be  discussed  in  these  pages. 

We  want  our  brethren  of  the  Fourth  Estate  throughouf 
the  Countrpide  to  feel  emphatically  that  this  magazine  if 
theirs — their  spokesman,  their  forum. 

We  purpose  to  be  loyal  to  them  and  to  their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  their  constituents.  This  will  be  one 


magazine  issued  from  the  Nation’s  chief  Metropolis  that 
will  ring  true  always. 

We  have  nothing  to  sell  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  excepting  our  magazine. 

One  California  editor,  inclosing  $2  check  for  yearly  sub¬ 
scription,  says:  I’m  surrounded  with  countless  newspapers 
and  magazines  that  I  get  in  exchange  or  for  a  trifle;  and 
yet  there  are  two  that  I  prize, — one  I  get  for  nothing,  com- 
mg  weekly,  and  the  other  a  small  monthly  magazine  that 
I  cheerfully  pay  $4  the  year  for.  Why?” 

The  Country  Editor  is  glad  to  be  in  this  discriminating 
editor’s  list  of  preferred  publications. 

This  magazine  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Metro¬ 
politans  also.  In  several  instances  it  has  been  ordered  in 
large  quantities  by  admirers  wishing  to  broadcast  some  of 
the  special  articles  that  it  has  published.  This  is  heartening. 

It  has  had  attention  also  from  the  Metropolitan  Press, 
and  in  consequence  is  receiving  many  inquiries  and  yearly 
^bscriptions.  We  are  grateful  to  our  brethren  of  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  They  are  helping  us;  they  are 
a  spur  to  our  cash  register.  This  is  splendid  service. 

The  Country  Editor  is  not  the  organ  of  any  sect,  creed, 
clan,  political  party  or  commercial  organization.  It  is  free 
absolutely  free, — and  unafraid.  ^ 

The  New  Year  is  before  us,— all  of  us.  It  gives  token 
ot  being  an  eventful  year  in  American  history.  The 
Country  Editor  hopes  to  be  a  humble  and  honorable  factor 
in  that  history. 


To  our  fellow  Americans  everywhere,  greetings ' 
New  Year’s  wishes  cannot  better  be  expressed  than 
toast  of  Tiny  Tim :  “God  bless  us  every  one.” 


Our 
in  the 


DR.  ELIOT  FAVORS  THE  STRIKE 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

whose  economic  systems  have  been  most  greatly  dominated 
by  unions,  conditions  have  been  the  slowest  to  improve. 

To  Work  or  Not  to  Work. 

With  the  main  issue  of  Dr.  Eliot’s  article,  namely  com- 
pulsory  arbitration  in  the  disputes  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal,  whose  decisions  are  to  be  enforced  by  the  Government, 
I  will  not  now  concern  myself  except  to  remind  the  distin- 
guished  writer  that  to  force  a  man  or  a  body  of  men  to 
work  when  they  do  not  choose  to  work  is  closely  akin  to 
slavery  and  is  as  abhorrent  as  is  the  practice  of  the  closed 
shop  which  denies  a  man  the  privilege  of  working  when  and 
where  he  chooses  and  for  the  wages  and  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  he  may  see  fit  to  accept. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  sought  by  a  different  road,  but  we 
must  cease  from  believing  that  a  theory  or  doctrine  or  pro- 
cedure  is  sound  simply  because  it  has  received  the  sanction 
of  Government,  has  become  established,  and  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  high  authority. 

Dr.  Eliot  proposes  the  prohibition  by  law  of  the  strike  in 
all  industries  which  deal  with  the  necessaries  of  life  I 
would  go  further,— prohibit  the  strike  altogether  and’  re¬ 
establish  the  following  forgotten  principles  of  social  and 
political  life: 

The  right  to  work  or  to  stop  working  is  an  inalienable 
one. 

No  right  exists,  on  the  other  hand,  to  agree  with  others 
to  stop  work  at  a  given  time  when  the  agreement  is  among 
a  sufficient  number  to  secure  through  coercion  benefits  not 
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otherwise  obtainable,  for  such  a  right  would  be  eqivalent  to 
the  right  to  effect  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail, 
or  at  least  to  the  establishment,  extrajudicially  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Government,  of  le  droit  de  plus  fort. 

No  right  exists  to  bargain  collectively,  since  such  a  right 
would  be  equivalent  to  the  right  to  conspire  to  secure  hele- 
ts  by  blackmail  or  by  the  threat  to  employ,  extrajudicially 
and  independently  of  Government,  le  droit  de  plus  fort. 

Open  Market  for  Labor 

No  right  exists  to  control  the  price  of  labor  either  through 
organization  of  employers  to  depress  the  price  or  through 
the  orpnization  of  the  employed  to  advance  or  maintain 
e  price.  One  is  as  much  a  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  as  is  the  other. 

There  can  be  no  free  and  open  market  for  commodities 
unless  there  is  a  free  and  open  market  for  labor,  which  is 
the  important  element  in  every  commodity. 

The  maintenance  of  competition  among  the  employed  is 
as  great  a  bulwark  against  communism  as  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  competition  among  the  employers.  It  is  only 
when  competition  is  stifled  through  autocracy  either  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  or  on  the  part  of  the  employed  that 
communism  raises  its  head. 

In  our  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  adjustment  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  our  modern  life  we  have  wandered  far  afield 
and  have  strayed  into  untried  and  perilous  paths,  and  it 
were  well  now  if  we  had  a  look  at  our  compass  and  took 
accurate  account  of  our  whereabouts  before  pursuing  anv 
further  our  venturesome  journey. 
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RECEIVER  IS  NAMED 
FOR  THE  SONORA  CO. 

Minority  Stockholders  File  Pe¬ 
tition  to  Conserve  Assets 
of  Phonograph  Concern. 


WANT  OUTPUT  INCREASED 


Action  Takes  Business  Out  of 
Hands  of  Committee  of  Bank 
Representatives. 


A.  C.  BEDFORD  DEFENDS 
‘BIG  BUSINESS^  ETHICS 

Tells  Philadelphia  Presbyterians 
95  Per  Cent,  of  Operations 
Are  Aboveboard. 


On  tlie  application  of  minority  stock¬ 
holders,  Judge  Edwin  L.  Garvin,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court.  Brooklyn, 
yesterday  appointed  former  Representa¬ 
tive  John  Johnston  as  receiver  for 
the  Sonora  Phonograph  Company,  Inc., 
of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.  The  application 
was  msCde  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Susan  V. 
Ketcham  of  Philadelphia  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Rumbough  of  Hot  Springs, 
N.  C.  Mr.  Johnston  was  directed  to  file 
a  bond  of  $50,000. 

The  receiver  was  asked  for  “in  order 
to  conserve  the  assets  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  to  reorganize  i'  ^  finances,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  petition  filed,  which 
states  that  the  concern  is  solvent,  but 
that  recent  business  depression  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  cancellation  of  many  orders, 
and  that  a  receiver  Is  desired  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  finances  of  the  corporation/ 
and  to  continue  the  business.  f 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Johnston  aujj 
thorizes  him  to  take  immediate  posseal 
sion  of  the  company's  properties  and  to 
conduct  the  business  until  further  ordejf 
of  the  Court.  It  also  takes  the  manager 
ment  of  the  business  out  of  the  hand| 
of  a  committee  composed  of  representa> 
tives  of  banks.  The  petition  for  a  rei 
celver  is  the  result,  according  to  the 
applicants,  of  the  usurpation  of  thd 
management  of  the  company  and  an  at-^ 
tempt  to  divest  the  stockholders  of  their 
rlgiit  to  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Since  the  committee  has  been  in 
charge,  the  applicants  state  In  their 
petition,  certain  plants  of  the  company 
have  been  sold  at  a  small  proportion  of 
their  cost,  which,  it  Is  alleged,  has 
limited  the  production  of  Sonora  phono¬ 
graphs  so  that  at  tlie  present  time  the 
supply  of  machines  cannot  meet  the  de- 

The*  company  is  capitalized  at  $6,000,- 
000.  George  E.  Brightson  is  President. 

HEADS  LEAGUE  LABO^BODY. 

Adachi  of  Japan  Elected  at  Opening 
of  Geneva  Conference. 
GENEVA,  Oct.  22.— M.  Adachi  of  Ja¬ 
pan  was  elected  President  of  the  annual 
conference  of  the  International  Labor 
Bureau  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  the 
opening  session  today.  A  large  number 
of  women  were  present,  both  as  dele¬ 
gates  and  spectators. 

The  conference  received  a  protest 
from  the  Italian  Labor  Federation 
against  the  designation  of  Edmondo 
Rossonl  as  representative  of  the  Italian 
workmen  because,  they  pointed  out,  he 
is  Secretary  of  the  Fascista  Working¬ 
men’s  Syndicate,  which  Includes  both 
employers  and.  workmen. 

W.  H,  Cameron,  Managing  Director 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  of  the 
United  States,  addressed  the  conference 
f— wrr-tt^cei(lS')t_Prevention  in  America.” 
pn  invitation  , 

“The  quickening  Interest  of  employers, 
of  Governments  and  of  this  great  body 
[the  League  of  Nations],  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  world  problems,  is  a  most 
encours,glng  sign,”  he  said.  "With  the 
co-operation  of  these  forces  great  strides 
In  accident  prevention  are  possible.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  accidental  death  and  seri- 
our  injury  In  industry  will  be  the  ex¬ 
ception.” 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

PHILADELPHIA,  Oct.  22.  —  The 
methods  of  big  business  interests  are 
generally  misunderstood.  Alfred  C.  Bed¬ 
ford,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  York,  told  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  tonight  at  a  banquet  here. 

Speaking  on  "Business  Ethics”  Mr. 
Bedford  said : 

"For  the  most  part,  business  men  in 
this  country  are  not  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  ethics.  They  are  damned  if  they  do, 
and  they  are  damned  if  they  don’t.  But 
that  is  because  the  public  does  not 
understand  the  underlying  motives  of 
the  business  man  of  the  country  today. 

1  venture  to  say  that  95  per  cent,  of 
the  business  that  is  transacted  in  this 
country  could  be  done  In  the  open  and 
it  would  be  found  to  be  entirely  above¬ 
board.  Business  Itself  is  beldg  regarded 
more  and  more  as  a  profession  guided 
by  high  Intellectual  and  moral  Ideals. 
There  was  a  period  not  long  ago  when 
business  was 

roads,  of  charging  what  the  traffic 
would  bear.  But  today  the  rule  of 
ruthlessness  is  giving  way  to  generosity 
Increasing  responsibility 
business  men  for  standards  that  rnore 
closely  approach  the  Christian  luy- 
I  "Much  .of  the  conrusTon  today  between 
the  Government  and  business  is  bec^se 
we  are  in  the  transition  period.  The 
people  have  not  yet  wakened  up  to  the 
fact  that  big  business  can  no  longer 
concern  itself  with  solely  selfish  meth¬ 
ods.  It  must  aim  to  give  service  and 
to  he  great  in  giving  service.  In  time 
the  forces  of  public  opinion  and  enlignt- 
enment  of  public  consciousness  will 
stimulate  to  Improvement  more  and 
more.  Then  Government  interference 
will  diminish  as  business  is  based  on 
higher  standard  of  business  ethics.  ’ 

Claude  A.  Simpller,  trust  officer  of  the 
Land  Title  &  Trust  Company  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Unions  Outlook  Committee, 
lattrlbuted  a  falling  off  in  church  at¬ 
tendance  to  poor  preaching,  indifferent 
music  and  lack  of  welcome  at  the  church 
doors. 


STATEMENT  ISSUED  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA  BY 
THE  WORLD  ALLIANCE  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  NOVEMBER  13-15,  1923 

- o - 

WE,  the  500  delegates  assembled  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  World  Alliance, 
for  International  Friendship  through  the  Churches  and  representing,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  the  convictions  of  the  Church  at  large,  desire  to  put  ourselves  upon  record 
to  the  effect  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to  assume  bold,  confident  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  rescuing  of  our  present  civilization  from  chaos  and  in  establishing  a  new 
world  order  based  upon  justice,  co-operation  and  good-will.  Selfish  nationalism  and  the 
basing  of  our  civilization  upon  force  plunged  us  into  1914.  The  world  is  rushing  again 
toward  the  same  precipice  and  our  nation  is  doing  nothing  to  avert  the  impending 
calamity.  We  argue  details  of  covenants  and  who  shall  elect  judges  to  a  Court  while 
Europe  starves,  selfishness  rules,  militarism  rises  again,  gross  injustices  are  practised,  the 
nations  arm,  and  force  reasserts  itself  in  the  rule  of  life. 

Against  this  isolation  on  the  part  of  our  nation  we  solemnly  protest.  We  believe 
it  un-Christian  and  we  believe  it  makes  of  no  effect  the  sacrifices  of  the  boys  whose 
idealism  we  have  just  been  commemorating.  We  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the 
United  States  to  lay  aside  all  selfishness  and  timidity  and  take  her  place  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  nations.  We  believe  all  problems,  especially  those  we  helped  to  create,  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  are  OUR  problems,  and  our  place  is  where  they  are  being  solved. 
We  believe  the  United  States  has  been  called  to  serve  the  world,  and  should  again 
manifest  that  sense  of  mission  to  which  it  rose  in  the  war.  We  deprecate  and  condemn 
all  talk  of  “America  first  and  only”  whether  proceeding  from  the  Senate  or  the  mar¬ 
ket  place.  We  believe  that  upon  America  rests  the  obligation  to  co-operate  in  the  high 
endeavor  to  save  the  world  and  build  a  new  order  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 


To  this  end  we  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Church,  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  take  immediate  steps  to  make  our  nation  a  signatory  power  to  the 
Court  of  International  Justice.  We  respectfully  petition  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  the  crusade  begun  by  our  lamented  President  Harding  to  this  great 
end.  We  believe,  that,  to  stand  outside  the  Court,  violates  our  whole  American  tra¬ 
dition.  We  believe  it  also  violates  the  will  of  the  American  people. 

This  act  having  been  accomplished,  we  call  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
immediately  to  begin  the  study  of  how  the  United  States  may  find  entrance  into  the 
League  of  Nations  or  find  some  substitute  association  to  which  the  other  nations  will 
agree.  The  churches  have  stood  for  it  from  the  beginning.  They  stood  behind  Mr. 
Wilson.  When  Mr.  Harding  became  President  they  offered  their  support  to  him  in 
a  belief  absolutely  justified  both  by  his  words  and  those  of  his  associates  that  America 
would  take  her  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  Church’s  high  expecta¬ 
tions  have  not  been  fulfilled  and  we  believe  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  owes  it  to 
these  millions  of  Christians  to  fulfill  them.  We  cannot  sit  still  and  see  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  vainly  striving  to  realize  the  common  life  while  we  stand  apart 
and  by  our  absence  cripple  their  endeavor. 


“All  the  News  That’s 
Fit  to  Print." 
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NKW  YORK.  SATURDAY, 


PROGRESSIVES  CALL 
FOR  RADICAL  LAWS; 
HOUSE  FACES  TIE-UP 


Group  Threatens  a  Deadlock 
Unless  an  Agreement  Is 
Reached  on  Its  Demands. 


BIG  SPLIT  ON  CAUCUS  EVE 


High  Surtax,  Bonus,  Rail  Act 
Repeal  and  Changes  in  House 
Rules  Called  For. 


Cooliige  Is  Cheery  and  Chatty 
With  His  Message  Finished 


Sprctfi'  ‘ft  Tht  SfU'  Ta  a 
WASHINGTON.  Nov.  3G.  With  ihr 
completion  of  hln  Annual  mr>-  ry' 
Contrea-,  ri.-..)drnl  Ct»ohd|:i. 
who««  tacUurnitv  much  hr.-  hn.'ii 
written  and  »ald  since  he  took  ofri< 
appears  to  have  lifted  much  of  ihn 
weight  of  office  from  hts  shoulders 
Thoeo  who  >  -sY  him  at  the  White 
House  today  remurke«l  his  good 
color,  cheerful  dispoelllon  and  oh* 
■.'r\*ed  that  he  appeared  as  "fit  as 
a  fiddle'*  physically. 

The  I^sldent's  good  cheer  was 
very  evident  to  Secretary  Slemp. 
"The  ITcaldent  is  m  flno  spirits," 
Mr.  Slemp  told  a  caller.  "With  the 
writing  of  his  meshsge  to  Concrete 
completed  and  a  good  day  of  rest*— 
which  he  had  on  Thanksgiving  Day — 
behind  him,  (he  Trealdcnt  is  most 
chatty.'* 


COOLIDGE  DECIDES 
HE  HAS  THE  POWER 
TO  PARDON  CRAIG 


DEMOCRATS  AVOID  A  DEAL; 


®oNd  for  Garrett  for  Speaker— 
Senate  Truce  Likely  Through 
Old  Guard  Concessions. 


Special  to  The  yew  York  Times. 
W.\SHIXGTON.  Nov.  30.-WJth  psrty 
caucuses  on  the  organisation  of  the  new 
Congress  set  for  tomorrow  the  program 
of  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  House 
w^.,  threatened  with  wreck  tonight  by 
t4iv  presentation  of  demands  by  the  pro¬ 
gressive  group  for  legislation,  coupled 
with  an  open  declaration  Uiat  the  or* 
ganisation  of  the  House  would  be 
blocked  unless  an  agreement  were 
reached. 

Senate  conflicts  appeared  to  be  post¬ 
poned  and  the  indications  were  that 
Cummins  of  Iowa,  the  President  pro 
tern.,  would  be  permitted  to  continue 
in  that  position.  This  truce  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  Republican  concessions  to  the 
Democrats  of  increased  representation 
on  important  committees. 

Just  when  President  Coolldgc  will  be 
able  to  make  hts  address  to  Congress 
IS  Dot  settled.  The  President,  it  is  said, 
expects  to  appear  on  Wednesday,  but 
if  the  situation  is  not  arranged  by  that 
time  this  will  be  impossIbW.  parliamen¬ 
tarians  declare.  Members  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  group  in  the  Mouse  indicated 
that  they  would  not  object  to  an  agree- 
ntent  by  which  the  message  could  be 
he^ird.  and  that  the  organisation  fight 
could  come  up  later.  But  it  was  as¬ 
serted  In  other  quarters  that  this  would 
not  be  legal,  the  view  being  that  Con¬ 
gress  must  be  duly  organized  before 
ihe  President  can  submit  his  annual 
communicatico. 

Fight  Centre*  or  House  Rules. 

The  program  of  the  Progressive  group 
in  the  House  was  framed  In  four  days’ 
work  behind  closed  doors.  While  the  pri¬ 
mary  insistence  of  this  group  will  be  on 
the  liberalization  of  the  House  rules  to 
prevent  “gag"  procedure,  its  demands 
cover  tax  revision  and  much  other  Im¬ 
portant  legislation.  One  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  recommendations  is  for  a  soldier 
bonus  raised  through  taxation  of  large 
incomes. 

In  an  introduction  to  the  statement, 
the  progressives  declared  that  legislative 
channels  were  now  closed  to  construc¬ 
tive  legislation  under  the  present  rules, 
and  that  they  proposed  to  "free  the  peo¬ 
ple's  Congress  from  control  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  interests.”  They  also  said: 

"The  progressives  were  sent  to  Con 
gross  by  a  people  who  reduced  the  Re¬ 
publican  majority  In  the  House  from  160 
to  IT.  That  is  interpreted  to  be  a  repudi¬ 
ation  of  the  control  of  Congress  as  it 
then  stood  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
last  Congress  to  enact  constructive  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
peeple." 

Demand*  of  the  rrogresslTes. 

The  program  of  legislation  demanded, 
as  framed  by  the  Progressives,  is: 

"l.  Farm  relief  measures,  preferably 
by  the  repeal  of  special  Interest  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  elimination  of  gamblers  in 
necessities  of  life,  also  by  a  more  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  interest  of  producer  and 
consumer. 

*2  A  child  labor  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

'*3-  .Md  for  disabled  veterans  and 
adjusted  compensation  for  veterans  of 
the  World  War.  to  be  raised  mainly  by 
a  tax  on  large  incomes  and  excess 
profits,  and  an  Increased  inheritance 
tax-  All  other  nations  have  paid  their 
S'ldler#  adjusted  compensation. 

"I.  Repeal  or  amendment  of  the  so- 
called  Each-Cummins  Railway  act.  so 
as  to  secure  lower  freight  rates  and  to 
eliminate  guaranteed  dividends 
favored  claasea 
"5.  Gove-nment  control  of  necessities 
of  life,  w  hen  necessary.  '  to  prevent 
profiteering  in  coal.  oil.  sugar  and  other 
ntcessities. 

•6.  Congressional  prevention  of  the 
usui-pallon  of  autocratic  power  by  the 
couru  In  injunctions,  contempt  cases 
and  attempted  legislative  functions  by 
the  judiciary. 

•*7.  Uniform  Presidential  primaries. 

"8.  We  favor  the  elimination  of  all 
profits  arising  from  the  private  man¬ 
ufacture  of  war  materials.  In  the  event 
of  war  necessitating  the  conscription 
of  man-power.,  capital  and  industry  are 
a  1*0  to  be  conscripted. 

•n.  Abolition  of  tax-exempt  securities. 
"10.  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Re- 
4enre  act  to  prevent  arbitrary  con¬ 
traction  of  credits  and  to  eilminate  the 
existing  dlscriminaion  between  banks. 

Tax  Program  1*  Offered. 

"11.  fjquallzation  of  taxes  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

ta>  Reducyon  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
tax  on  earned  income; 

tb)  Reduction  of  the  present  normal 
tax  of  4  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.,  and 
the  normal  tax  of  8  per  cent,  to  4  per 
which  is  one-half  the  present 

tale ; 

ir)  Maintenance  of  the  surtaxes  at 
the  present  level  of  50  per  cent,  maxi- 

'  tdf  *Limllalion  of  capita!  losses  to 
J2*a  per  cent,  of  the  loss;  ^ 
fe)  l  imiting  of  deductions  from 
gross  inconies  for  Interest  paM  and 
-r  losses  not  of  a  business  charac- 

'’ifj  .Vdoplion  of  the  British  and  fo«- 


START  DISMANTLING 
SHRINES  OF  PHARAOH 


Excavators  Begin  Work  Today 
That  May  Solve  the  Riddle 
of  Tut-ankh-Amen, 


o"  nAI*-K  TIBEKIl'S  <-.%F>AB*S  fiOK 
cK'u*  Yacht  Read  About  It  in  Tomor- 
ou  •  .'=unday  Amerkau.  Clrcutation  Over 
Mlllioo  -Advt. 


SECOND  STATUE  IS  MOVED 


Howard  Carter  Stih  Faces  Many 
Difficulties — Movies  Record 
All  the  Details. 


Action  by  the  President  Now 
Considered  a  Certainty 
in  Washington.  ■ 


The  Timet  (Loniton)  tVorld  Copyright. 

Arrongemenl  with  the  Carnarvon  Estate. 
Copyrlehj.  1953.  by  The  New  Torit  TlnuM  Cnmpeiy 
Special  Cable  lo  T«ib  new  \obk  T:mbs. 

LUXOR.  Egypt.  Nov.  30.— The  second 
statue  of  King  Tut-ankh-Amen  was 
transported  this  morning  to  the  labora¬ 
tory.  The  procedure  described  yester¬ 
day  in  connection  with  the  first  statue 
was  again  followed  in  preparing  and 
handling  this  figure,  and  the  work  of 
removal  was  carried  out  most  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

The  preparatory  work  Inside  the  tomb 
has  now  been  completed  and  everything 
Is  ready  for  the  demolition  of  the  parti 
tion  wall,  which  Is  the  first  decisive  step 
to  be  taken  toward  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  Tul-an’kh-Amen's  shrines. 
The  demolition  will  start  tomorrow  and 
how  long  this  will  take  It  la  difficult  to 
say  at  present.  Preliminary  opera¬ 
tions  have  occupied  a  considerable  tlm« 
owing  on  the  one  hand  to  thy  need  of 
extensive  recording  and  on  the  other 
hand,  as  already  explained,  to  the  con¬ 
fined  space  which  makes  It  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  work  quickly. 

An  excavator  Is  expected  to  give  par¬ 
ticular  care  to  the  removal  of  all  ob¬ 
jects  found,  but  the  most  Imporlant 
obligation  that  Is  laid  on  him  is  to  note 
all  the  data  that  can  be  derived  fiom 
a  discovery*.  Not  only  must  he  make  a 
complete  description  of  the  chambers 
and  their  contents,  but  he  must  also 
carefully  record  the  position  of  each 
object  and  its  relation  to  its*  neighbors. 
Often  a  little  detail  In  this  respect  may 
lum  out  to  be  Important  and  bear  on 
the  general  Information  obtained  from 
the  discovery. 

Co-ordinallpn  of  Dula  Vllal. 

Co-ordination  -  of  data  can.  however, 
in  ment  cases  only  be  made  some  time 
after  the  discovery  has  been  dealt  wltli 
"in  the  field,”  and  unless  every  possi 
ble  fact  is  annotated  while  the  object 
Is  in  situ,  there  Is  the  risk  that  it  may 
be  found  only  whe-n  it  it  too  late-  that 
important  data  which  had  been  avail 
able  are  lacking  to  complete  the  story. 

Moreover,  the  contents  of  tombs  like 
that  of  Tut-ankh-Amen  arc  In  a  some¬ 
what  fragile  condition,  and  it  might 
easily  happen  that  at  a  touch  a  valtrable 
object  might  fall  to  pieces  or,  even* 
worse,  crumble  to  dust.  This  is  another 
reason  why  before  anything  is  moved  the 
fullest  possible  details  must  be  noted  and 
photographs  taken,  giving  a  complete 
record  of  each  object.  Indeed  the  omis¬ 
sion  to  make  such  records  has  sometimes 
in  the  past  been  the  cause  of  tlie  loss  of 
valuable  historical  and  other  data. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
view  of  the  Importance  of  the  discovery 
the  work  of  lecording  in  Tut-ankh- 
Amen’s  tonjb  is  being  carried  out  on 
more  comprehensive  and  scientific  lines 
than  ever  befoi*e  had  been  attempted, 
and  no  scrap  of  data  which  might  serve 
as  evidence  Is  being  omitted. 

But  a  further  leason  why  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  operations  have  occupied  so  much 
time  has  been  the  problem  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  shrines.  They  are  so  large 
compared  with  the  whole  tomb  that  no 
attempt  could  be  made  to  devise  any 
plan  of  dealing  with  them  until  complete 
measurements  of  the  walls  and  passages 
and  the  shrines  themselves  were  avall- 

**^he  experience  gained  last  season  in 
bringing  out  the  sides  of  the  ceremonial 

Continued  on  Page  Six. _ 


Police  Department  Lifts 

The  Embargo  on  Vacations 

Police  v'aptains  were  notified  yes* 
icrday  that,  beginning  today,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Ihclr  command.*  entitled  to 
vacations  would  be  permitted  to  tak>‘ 
them.  This  modified  the  order  issued 
canceling  all  vacations  during  lha 
emergency  crime  situation. 

Yesterday's  order  was  made  so  that 
policemen  who  had  not  taken  their 
vacations  would  get  them  during  the 
calendar  year,  so  that  they  might  be 
paid  during  their  vacations  out  of 
the  budget  for  1023. 

The  exlra  patrol  hours  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  those  remaining  on  duty. 


AWAITS  DAUGHERTY  RULING' 


Judge  Mayer  Forwards  to  At¬ 
torney  General  His  Views  | 
in  Contempt  Case. 


REAL  BANK  SLATERS 
POLICE  VIEWff 


THE  WEATHER 

Partly  iloudy  and  colder  foda>  ; 
tomorrow,  probably  fair. 

. . .  M*» 

lyKor  •••  nsai  te>  !>*■  paaa 


DRCKMRER 


1023. 


_ ■>.  TliRr.r  f  r  NTS  t'»»t  n  c  f.«ts 

TWO  CENTS  Srw  ^ark  M  iihia  too  Mile*  Kl»*wh*r* 


ll  H,  CART  WARNS 
CONGRESS  AGAINST 
1  FALSE  GENEROSITT 


f  asses  as  Such  the  Soldiers’ 
Bonus  and  Reduction  of 
Allied  Debts. 


GES  TAX  REDUCTION 


Ktortionate  Levies  Threaten 
Prosperity:  Business  in  Dan- 
_  »  ger  of  Breaking,  He  Says. 


HAYWARD  GIVES  FACTS; 


iHunt  In  American  and  Canadiai 


i 


OST  OF  LIVING  TOO  HIGH 


Makes  No  Recommendation  as  to  a ' 
Pardon- — Possibility  of  Com-  j 
mutation  Discussed. 


Cities  for  Trio  Named  by  Dia- , 
monds  Continues,  However.  h,m.  say.  h. 

I  Once  Was  For  League,  Is 


Speciol  to  The  Xew  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  30.— While  no 
official  announcement  has  been  made  re¬ 
garding  the  action  President  Coolidge 
will  take,  the  granting  of  a  pardon  to 
Controller  Craig  became  a  virtual  cer¬ 
tainty  today  when  It  was  learned  at  the 
While  House  that  the  President  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  he  has  the  right  to  extend 
clemency  in  a  contempt  case  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  that  of  Craig. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  President 
win  pardon  Craig  unless  advised  by  his 
Attorney  General  that  such  action  would 
be  beyond  the  President's  constitutional 
powers.  A  spokesman  for  the  President, 
In  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  today,  went  Into  the  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal  aspects  of  contempt  proceedings.  In 
behalf  of  the  President,  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  right  of  Executive 
clemency  did  not  extend  to  contempt 
cases  of  civil  nature,  but  that  in  crim¬ 
inal  contempt  it  was  within  the  Presi¬ 
dential  prerogative  to  grant  a  pardon. 

A  study  of  the  Craig  case,  it  was  stat¬ 
ed  at  the  White  House  today,  has  con¬ 
vinced  the  President  that  It  was  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  criminal  contempt,  and 
this  makes  it  more  plain  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  act. 

Meantime,  it  was  staged  at  the  White 
House  that  the  case  Is  dtill  in  the  hands 
of  the  .Attorney  General  and  no  action 
will  be  taken  by  the  President  until  the 
Attorney  General's  report  has  been  re¬ 
ceived. 

Alnj^r  Prncts  fils  View*. 

Federal  Judge  Jaillue  M.  Mayer  and 
Colonel  William  Hayward.  United-States 
District  Attorney,  sent  communications 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  at  Wash¬ 
ington  yesterday  In  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Presidential  pardon  for  Controller 
Charles  L.  Craig.  Judge  Mayer  and 
Colonel  Hayw'ard  did  not  meet  in  con¬ 
ference  on  the  matter,  as  had  been  ex¬ 
pected,  and  did  not  even  consult  each 
other  in  regard  to  their  replies. 

Colonel  Hayward’s  reply  consisted  In 
furnishing  data  on  the  case  and  was 
without  any  recommendation  for  or 
against  a  pardon.  According  to  Colonel' 
Hayward,  the  data  were  furnished  in  a 
a  telephone  communication  to  the  de¬ 
partment.  Colonel  Hayward  xyas  not 
United  States  District  Attorney  when 
the  contempt  proceedings  were  Insll- 
tule«l.  and  that  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  i-eason  why  he  did  not  feel 
lalled  upon  lo  make  any  rerommenda- 
llon. 

Francis  G.  Caffey.  a.  Democrat,  w-as 
United  States  District  Attorney  at  that 
lime,  and  his  assistant,  who  prepared 
the  case  against  Mr.  Craig,  was  Ben¬ 
jamin  A.  Matthews.  The  view  was  ex¬ 
pressed  In  Colonel  Hayward’s  office 
that  either  or  both  these  men  might  be 
asked  for  an  opinion  If  the  Washington 
authorities  felt  that  one  from  a  prose¬ 
cuting  official  was  necessary. 

No  Information  could  be  obtained  as 
to  the  tenor  of  Judge  Mayer's  reply. 
Judge  Mayer  was  understood  to  feel  that 
the  proprieties  of  the  case  prevented  hi.n 
from  even  discussing  the  matter  with 
friends. 

The  feeling  among  his  friends,  how¬ 
ever.  was  that  Judge  Mayer’s  letter  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  it 
was  presumed  would  be  presented  at 
least  In  substance  to  the  President, 
would  constitute  a  complete  reply  to 
allegations  made  by  Mr.  Craig  and  his 
friends  and  would  show  that  from  Judge 
Mayer's  viewpoint  Mr.  Craig  was  not 
adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  because  of 
criticism  of  the  Judge,  but  because  he 
made  alleged  false  statements  concerning 
the  Court.  ,  , 

The  failure  of  Colonel  Hayward  and 
Judge  Mayer  to  confer  with  each  other 
did  not  Indicate.  It  was  said,  that  the 
two  officials  were  antagnonistic.  because 
the  fact  is  that  they  are  old  and  close 
friends.  Each  understood,  it  was  said, 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
seeking  Information'and  possibly  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  each  and  not  a  duplicate 
opinion  in  which  each  w'ould  concur  with 
the  other  with  possible  mental  reseiwa- 

^^^^ontroller  Craig,  who  went  to  his 
‘  Continwert  on  Page  Seven, 


Martha  Mansfield,  Film  Star,  Dies  of  Burns 
Caused  by  Costume  Fired  by  Smoker’s  Match 


i?AN  ANTON'IO.  Texas.  Nov.  30.— Mar¬ 
tha  Mansfield,  leading  woman  In  "The 
Warrens  of  Virginia.”  being  filmed  hei;c, 
died  today  noon  from  burns  suffered 
yesterday  when  a  smoker's  match  Ignit¬ 
ed  her  Civil  War  costume  of  billowing 
hoopskirts  and  flimsy  ruffles.  She  had 
just  finished  her  scenes  and  had  retired 
to  an  automobile,  when  her  clothing  sud¬ 
denly  burst  Into  flames. 

As  Miss  Mansfield  Jumped  from  the 
car  men  In  the  cast  came  to  her  rescue. 
Wilfred  Lytell.  leading  man.  threw  hU 
heavy  overcoat  over  her.  thus  saving 
her  face  and  neck.  The  fire  was  extin¬ 
guished,  but  she  received  severe  burns 
about  the  body. 

She  was  rushed  lo  a  hospital,  where 
she  died  less  than  twenty-four  hour.* 
later,  tiiough  announcement  was  given 


out  late  Thank.sglving  Day  by  Elmer 
Clifton,  director  of  the  company,  that 
her  condition  was  not  serious. 

Miss  Mansfield  was  born  '23  years  ago 
In  Mansfield.  Ohio,  and  was  reared  in 
New  York,  where  her  mother  now  lives. 
Accompanied  by  Philip  Shorey.  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  cast,  her  body  will  be  sent  to 
New  York  tomorrow,  at  the  request  of 
her  mother. 

Since  her  entrance  Into  moving  pic¬ 
tures  Miss  .Mansfield  has  appeared  op¬ 
posite  some  of  the  leading  actors.  She 
also  had  played  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 

She  first  gained  prominence  In  "Dr. 
Jekvll  an<l  Mr.  Hyde,”  In  which  John 
Barrymore  starred.  She  appeared  with 
Eugene  O'Brien  In  "The  Perfect  Lover.” 
Recently  sh*-  was  seen  In  "Potaah  and 
Perlmuttev.”  She  was  playing  the  part 
of  .Agatha  Warren  In  the  picture  being 
filmed  here. 


I)InTRK*‘’'IN<>  f.AI’RK  K 
I  Married  Man  She  DIdn' 

I  luoirovk's  .Sunday  Am-^i 

IdJvet  Million.— Advt. 


t.lBl-  tviio  1  ,tl  n.tCIOl  S  KXPI  OITS  OF  ,t  l>A««niX<i 
Love  Ri-ad  To-  1  Young  .Marquise  Told  In  Tomorn 
iTau.  Circulation  day  AmcrU-au.  Clrculallon  Ovti 
hoa.— Advt. 


2  GANGSTERS  DIE  IN  CRASH 


Three  Paroled  Convicts  ii 
Sedan  Wrecked  by  Train  at 
a  Long  Island  Crossing. 


Now  Against  It. 


Witliin  two  days  of  the  slaying  on 
Nov.  14  of  William  S.  Barlow  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  McLaughlin,  employes  of  the 
West  End  Bank,  and  the  theft  of 
J43.607  of  bank  funds,  detectives  had 
shadowed  Barlow  Morris  Diamond  and 
his  brother.  Joseph  G.  Diamond,  wanted 
for  the  crime,  but  withheld  arrest  so 
that  others  of  the  gang  might  be  cap¬ 
tured. 

This  was  made  known  yesterday  by 
the  police,  who  narrated  in  some  detail 
the  methods  of  the  100  or  more  de¬ 
tectives  on  the  case.  U  w'as  also  made 
evident  that  neither  the  police  nor  Die- 
trlct  Attorney  Dodd  of  Kings  County 
had  accepted  the  stories  of  the  Dia¬ 
mond  brothers  that  they  were  not  the 
actual  slayers.  On  the  contrary,  Dl.*- 
trict  Attorney  Dodd  admitted  that  it 
was  not  unlikely  that  the  men  who  did 
the  shooting  were  In  the  gi-oiip  of  eight, 
now  in  custody. 

Nevertheless,  the  search  for  three  men 
named  by  the  Diamonds  as  the  actual 
murderers  was  continued.  Detectives 
are  worlilng  In  and  near  Boston.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pittsburgh.  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Chicago.  Toronto  and  ^lontreal  as  cen¬ 
tres  In  the  search. 

Whether  these  men  are  caught  in  the 
next  several  days  or  are  still  at  large 
next  week,  the  prosecutor  plans  to  bring 
the  case  next  week  before  the  Kings 
County  Grand  Jury.  Indictments  for 
murder  In  the  first  degree  and  robbery 
will  be  asked  against  the  Dlamon-la  and 
Anthony  Pantano.  former  clerk  of  the 
West  Eml  Bank,  who  confessed  he 
originated  the  plot.  It  Is  likely  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  others  now  held  as  material 
witnesses— William  >'rictl,  Nicholas  Luc- 
clano,  Edward  Capobianco.  Michael 
Mezzano  and  Angelo  I'arfni  will  be  ac¬ 
cused  also. 

•Joseph  Uinmond  tVas  in  Cleveland. 

The  police  announced  yesterday  that 
they  had  established  that  Joseph  Dia¬ 
mond  was  the  "Mr.  .Schwartz"  who  ac¬ 
companied  Barlow  Diamond  to  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Company  Nov.  22  wlien 
the  latter  rented  a  safe  deposit  box  and 
left  JO, 000  of  the  .stolen  money.  Ray¬ 
mond  Cordner.  a  teller  of  the  bank,  yes¬ 
terday  Identified  in  Cleveland  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Joseph  Diamond  as  that  of 
Barlow  Diamond’s  companion  in  the 
visit  to  the  safe  deposit  vault. 

Cordner  said  that  on  Nov.  22  Joseph 
Diamond  handed  him  Jl.Ufl?  In  $5  and  Jl 
bills,  asking  that  they  be  changed  into 
JTtO.  $100  and  $600  bills.  To  make  up 
$1,700.  Joseph  handed  over  a  $10  bill, 
saying,  "Keep  the  change."  Later  in 
the  day,  said  Cordner,  Joseph  turned  In 
$3,000  In  $5  bills,  changing  them  to  $10 
bills.  This  time  he  gave  $5  as  a  tip. 
In  relating  this  incident  the  police  said 
that  the  Diamond  brothers  received  at 
least  one-third  of  the  loot,  though  Bar- 
low  DIampnd  said  he  was  given  only 
$9,300  and  was  "trimmed"  out  of  a 
promised  larger  shaic  by  the  three  men 
now  sought.  J 

Barlow  Diamond  said  that  his  purpose 
in  going  to  Cleveland  was  to  find  tb* 
three  men.  The  police  said  yesterej 
that  one  of  the  three  fugatives  had  b 
sought  for  two  other  murders, 
three,  it  was  said  at  headquart 
comprised  a  gang  who  would  not  uni 
take  a  hqldup,  unless  the  proceeds 
likely  to  be  at  least  SS-DOO.  That 
their  rock-boltom  figure.  ■ 

On  the  possibility  that  the  three  f^ 
tlves  wei'e  still  in  New  York,  Barl<1 
("Whitey”)  Diamond  was  asked  yestel 
day  to  accompany  detectives  on 


HUGHES  WOULD  HELP  ALL,  BAR  ALLIANCES; 
MUST  KEEP  OUR  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ACTION; 
STRONGLY  REAFFIRMS  MONROE  DOCTRINE 


Could  Soon  Wipe  Out  German  Republic,  j 
Ex-Crown  Prince  Is  Quoted  as  Saying 


WILL  WPERAIE  FOB  PEACE 


topyrlihi.  IJS3.  by  Th#  K< 
ny  V.  irclc**  to  TUB 

BERLIN,  Nov.  30.-Slnco  the  Crown 
Prince  arrived  at  Ovis  certain  facts 
have  leaked  out  that  mak>.  him  appear 
anything  but  the  harmless  victim  of 
circumstance,  as  those  who  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  his  return  from  exile  would 
have  him  appear.  Ktom  a  man  who 
saw  a  great  deal  of  the  Crown  Prince 
during  his  return  trip  that  lasted  fully 
four  days  Thb  Nkw  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  hears  the  Crown  Prince  met 
many  well-known  officers  of  high  rank 
various  points  with  whom  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  political  situation  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  left  no  doubt  he  was  highly 
interested.  Indeed,  he  aaid  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  that  nobody  could  expect  him  to 
sit  still  and  look  on  while  Germany  was 
going  to  pieces.  


m  Tork  Tlm*«  remriny 
Ksw  Y'oax  Tims* 

Once  when  the  green  pol're  were  dU- 
russed  the  Crown  Prince  expressed  di*:- 
gust  with  their  discipline  He  was  told 
that  80  per  cent,  of  tbla  green  police 
were  loyal  Republicans,  whereupon  he 
remarked:  "TwoiUy  thousand  men  ot 
the  kind  I  would  select  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  wipe  the  whole  machinery  of 
this  republic  off  the  map  of  Germany.*' 

From  another  source  thv  correspon¬ 
dent  hears  that  Kaiser  Wllhem’s  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  Crown  Prince's  return 
l.s  due  mainly  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
latter  was  trying  lo  play  the  part  in 
German  politics  that  the  Kaiser  had  re¬ 
served  for  himself.  The  premature  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Munich  putsch,  too. 
Is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  Ludendorff  feared  the  Crown 
Prince’s  return  might  Interfere  with  his 
own  dictatorial  plans. 


We  Will  Aid  All  Humani¬ 
tarian  Efforts,  the 
Secretary  Says. 


BACKS  POLITICAL  ISOLATION 


Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Chairman  of 
thJ  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In 
a  speech  on  "Generosity"  before  mem- 
bms  of  the  League  for  Political  Educa- 
Ikn  and  the  Civic  Forum  in  the  Town 
lili  last  night,  strongly  opposed  any 
caroellatlon  or  reduction  of  the  allied 
debts  to  the  United  States.  He  con- 
den.ned  the  proposed  soldiers'  bonus  and 
th«  appropriation  of  money  by  Congress 
tot  extravagant  scbe.nes.  Making  a 
distinction  between  real  and  false  gen¬ 
erosity,  he  warned  Congress,  when  It 
Cwines  to  consider  the  bonus,  allied  debts 
and  similar  questlo...^,  not  to  be  too 
generous  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Judge  Gary  urged  legislation  for  the 
rcdiMtion  of  taxation,  charging  that 
i2xes  had  become  burdensome  almost  to 
the  point  of  business  depression.  Busl- 
nesp  was  in  danger  of  breaking  and 
national  prosperity  was  threatened  by 
extortionate  taxation,  he  maintained. 
He 'called  on  Congress  for  economy  in 
Go<*ci'nment  expenditures  and  on  pro¬ 
ducers,  tradesmen  and  workmen  for  co¬ 
operation  lo  reduce  prices  and  lower  the 
cost  of  living. 

At  the  end  of  his  address  Judge  Gary 
egreed  to  answer  questions  pul  by  the 
audience  according  to  tow-n  meeting 
:  custom,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Rob- 
rl  Ersklne  Ely.  temporal  y  Chairman 
of  the  meeting,  as  to  what  he  thought 
of  president  Wilson's  Armistice  Day 
statement  that  the  United  Stales  had 
plii.vJi'li  a  cowardly  part  In  world  af¬ 
fairs  since  the  armistice,  Mr.  Gary  de- 
that  the  United  Suites  never  had 
‘"‘“  TP'Jer  •would  play"t\ie\  coward 
Now  Agolnst  the  League, 
announced  that  he  was  once  In 
r  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
now  against  it,  and  believed  that 
.Americans  were  against  it, 
the  ground  that  our  entrance  into  the 
lAv'i;  would  subject  us  to  the  domi¬ 
ng"  and  control  of  other  nations. 

In  answer  to  another  question  Judge 
Gar  said  he  was  convinced  that  all 
the  debtor  nations  could  pay  their  debts 
to  i«a  in  time,  and  that  they  were  much 
n^re  prosperous  than  their  spokesmen 
R^ti-nded.  He  quoted  travelers  and 
forttgners,  withholding  their  names  in 
reijr-'-'t  for  confidences,  who  have  told 
him  that  people  abroad  are  better  off 
thin  many  of  us  believe, 
jinother  question  brought  the  answer 
that  .‘Secretary  of  State  Hughes  has  done 
ajferj'ihing  possible  to  show  Europe  that 
we  are  willing  to  help  them  straighten 
o$ii  their  tangled  affairs  and  that  we 
should  refrain  from  doing  more  on  the 
^iridple  that  we  should  not  go  where 
•«?'  are  not  wanted.  He  declined  to  give 
l^s  opinion  on  the  World  Court  on  the 
Ftiiind  that  the  question  of  whether  we 
ruhi  get  a  fair  hearing  in  a  court  or- 
anlzed  and  sitting  In  Europe  was  still 
burning  question  among  President 
"Oildge,  Secretary  Hughes  and  other 
merican  statesmen,  and  that  it  would 
oL  be  proper  for  him  to  express  his 

Judge  Gary'i*  Address. 

Judge  Gary’s  formal  address  follows: 
This  Is  the  annual  Thanksgiving  sea- 
fcn.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
jh'ne  reason  for  being  especially  grate¬ 
ful  this  year.  To  quote  from  an  cdl- 
lurial  writer  who  ranks  with  the  very 
ligliest  in  the  world:  'We  have  one 
jundijed  and  ten  millions  of  i  eople  living 
.tS>4ace  In  forty-eight  different  States, 
'all  trading  freely,  back  and  forth,  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Wliile  other  nations 
lack  food  and  raw  materials,  our  prob¬ 
lem  is  lo  get  rid  of  our  surplus  on  a 
orofitable  basis.  We  haven't  even  begun 
^  scjatch  the  wealth  of  this  country. 
'Wages  are  higher  than  they  w 
*efore;  prosperity  is  greater;  there  Is 
more  money  to  be  spent.' 

"W'e  have  no  wars,  no  revolutions, 
uncontrollable  plagues,  no  Impending 
earthquakes,  floods  or  other  physical 


Allies  Agree  to  Name  Experts  to 
Take  Up  Money  Crisis  and 
Export  of  Capitai. 


WEEKS  DEFENDS 
COST  OF  ADR  ARMY 

Answers  Pacifists’  Attacks  in 
Submitting  His  Annual 
Report. 


He  Calls  It  “Better  to  Bear  Its 
Evils  Than  Sacrifice  Our 
Independent  Position.” 


SUPPORTS  FRENCH  SECURITY 


I  But  Says  We  Do  Not  Want  the 
Prostration  of  a  Van¬ 
quished  People. 


PLACES  FOR  AMERICANS  FOR  RAISING  TO  150,000  MEN 


British  Say  Reparation  Total  Compares  Military  Budget  to 


Might  Be  Considered — Entente 
Co-operation  Revived. 


EDWIN  E.  .JAMES. 

Copjrlfhf.  1023.  by  Th*  New  York  Times  Company. 

Special  Cable  to  The  New  York  riMES. 
PARIS,  Nov.  30.— Relations  between 
England  and  France  took  on  a  distinctly 
brighter  tone  today  when  the  Reparation 
Commission  let  lie  the  thorny  question 
of  the  legality  of  the  Ruhr  occupation 
and  at  the  same  time  adopted  the 
French  project  for  naming  experts  to 
study  the  German  financial  situation. 
Just  as  the  allied  decision  on  military 
control  in  Germany  ten  days  ago  rapre- 
sented  French  concessions  to  maintain 
the  Entente,  today's  developments  mark 
British  concessions  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Regarding  the  Ruhr  occupation  as 
illegal,  the  British  declined  the  Invita¬ 
tion  to  say  so  again,  and.  regarding  the 
committee  of  experts  as  useless  under 
Poincare's  restriction.*,  they  voted  for  it 
today. 

Transactions  of  ten  days  ago  and  of 
today  certainly  .fhow  the  spirit  of  the 
tivo  great  Allies  to  get  back  together. 
Skeptics  here  say  London’s  attitude  sig¬ 
nifies  a  desire  to  avoid  foreign  compli¬ 
cations  on  the  eve  of  the  election. 
Whether  that  be  true,  time  surely  will 
tell.  .  ,  , 

Reparailon  t.’ommisslon  decided 
today  to  name  two  committees  of  ex¬ 
perts  from  representatives  of  the  allied 
powers,  with  a  place  for  America  on 
each.  The  experts  will  not  touch  the 
amount  ot  reparations  and  will  not  even 
discuss  German  payments  lor  three  or 
six  years  to  come. 

Committee  No.  1  will  be  charged  with 
seeking  ways  and  means  to  balance  the 
German  budget  and  measures  lo  sta¬ 
bilize  her  currency.  Committee  No.  2 
will  be  to  seek  an  evaluation  of  German 
..ealth  held  abroad  and  the  means  of 
getting  it  back  to  Germany.  The  com¬ 
mittees  are  to  be  named  by  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  under  Article  234  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

8tudy  ot  Capacity  to  l*«y  Iiropped. 


search  of  places  the  three  had  disasters  no  political,  social  or  religious 

quenled.  7*he  prisoner  declined.  saylg|f  upheavals,  no  threatening  financial,  com- 
the  men  would  shoot  rather  than  “ 
mil  themselves  to  bo  capiured. 

"Are  you  sure  that  two  of  the  th 
missing  men  did  the  shooting  or  do 
believe  you  have  the  actual  murder 
in  custody?"  District  .\tlorney  Dodd 
asked. 

"I  am  not  certain  the  missing  men 
the  actual  shooting."  replied  t'ne  Proi 
cutor.  "We  have  one  witness  who  si 
he  saw  Joseph  Diamond  near  the  elevi 
ed  station  a  few  njlnutes  before 
crlma  We  have  another  who  says 
faw  Joseph  shoot  one  of  the  messengf 
on  the  elevated  station  stairway.  I  a' 
doubt  Lucciano’s  story  fnat  he  did 
participate  in  the  robbery  conference 
the  wnilamsbrldge  Road  house  in 
Bronx  on  Nov.  12." 

It  was  learned  that  Joseph  Dlamon 
fingei-prlnts.  as  well  as  those  of 
brother,  were  found  on  thn  abandoi»d 
sedan  and  were  compared  with  rccoAg 
at  Police  Headquarters.  Both  brothi-s 
had  been  fingerprinted  in  1022  wl«n 
arrested  in  Brooklyn  for  a  hold-up.  Jn 
this  case  the  Grand  Jury  failed  to  Indl-t 

^^Pasquale  Farlni  father  of  -^ngSlo 
Farlnl,  a  tenant  of  the  Y\  illlamsbridlE« 


merclal  or  Industrial  cyclones,  no  enor¬ 
mous  disturbances,  natural  or  unnatural. 

•’It  is  meet  and  becoming  for  all  of 
118  lo  acknowledge  with  reelings  of  deep¬ 
est  gratitude  the  many  kindnesses  be¬ 
stowed  by  an  all-wise  and  merciful 
Providence,  largely  undeserved.  It  is 
natural  and  easy  to  give  expression  to 
these  thoughts  at  least  once  during  the 
vear’  but  there  must  be  more  loan  mere 
verbal  declarations  if  our  acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  Intended  to  reach  the  'Giver  of 
all  Good.’  There  must  be  exhibited, 
throughout  the  year,  and  so  long  as  wc 
are  pei-mlttcd  to  live,  a  spirit  of  libcr- 
aiitv  toward  others,  to  be  measured  by 
our  capabilities  and  duUos.  depending 
upon  all  our  obligations  and  respon- 
albllltles  combined.  ^  , 

"The  observations  made  lead  us  to  a 
brief  discussion  of  questions  pertaining 
trt  generosity— a  liberality  on  our  part 
contributing  to  the  welfaro  of  others. 
Real  true  generosity  toward  others 
^ftuld  go  hand  In  hand  with  gratitude 
for  what  we  have  received.  We  are  not 
tufflclently  lnfoi*med  of  all  tho  facts  to 
Intelligently  pass  Judgment  on  the  act 
the  widow  who  gave  her  two  mlu-s  or 
fn .  farthing,  which  was  all  she  had  at 
Ihe  time  If  by  no  doing  she  did  not  dc- 
nrivc  others,  whom  she  was  obligated  to 
Lepport.  of  the  n«  cessltles  of  life,  it  may 

Coottnoed  on  r«Be  Four. 


Continued  on  Page  Four. 
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Punrtny  Amerir«n.  Circulation  Ov*t- 
•  Milhoa.— Advt. 


Huge  Amounts  Paid  by 
Country  for  Luxuries. 


Spectai  lo  The  Xew  York  Twira. 

WASHINGTON.  Nov.  OO.-The  answer 
of  the  Coolidge  Administratioji  lo  paci¬ 
fists  who  would  still  further  decrease  the  ! 
cost  of  the  army,  "already  cut  below 
our  vital  needs."  is  given  in  the  annual 
report  of  Secretary  Weeks.  Just  sub¬ 
mitted  lo  the  President. 

The  report  is  devoted  to  an  economic 


PHILADELPHIA.  Nov.  30.— AmencAO 
foreign  policy  today,  whether  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  conditions  in  Europe,  Latin 
America  or  tlie  Pacific,  .squares  con¬ 
sistently  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Secretary  Hug.he.‘<  s.tid  In  an  address 
h*ii-  tonight  biforc  the  American  Acad- 
1  emy  uf  Political  and  Social  ScienoB. 

J  gathered  In  celebration  of  the  centenary 
j  of  the  Doctrlm-. 

1  With  that  declaration  as  his  text,  the 
i  Sccretar>*  delivered  a  comprehensive  re- 
I  statement  of  the  position  of  the  United 
j  States  toward  the  European  tangle,  Ute 
I  Far  East  and  Latin  America.  He  said 
the  American  nation  would  rather  be«r 
such  Ills  as  might  result  from  its  pres¬ 
ent  policy  toward  Europe  than  "suffer 
the  greater  e\ll8  which  would  follow  the 
sacrifice  of  our  independent  position;” 
Hr  rcasseited  the  adherence  of  this  Gov- 


.,.1 


analyala  of  the  national  defenen  and 
intended- as  a  jlIrctT  reply  to  criticisms 
of  American  d'-tfenslve  .neasures  during 
(hd  past  year  on  tho  bosi.s  of  their  cost. 
11  challenges  those  who  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  In  propaganda  against  the  army 
on  the  ground  that  it  costs  loo  much 
and  that  the  nation  cannot  afford  and 
does  not  need  as  large  an  army  as  llie 
budget  estimates  contemplate. 


utnment  to  the  principlva  of  peace  In  th* 
Pacific  laid  down  by  the  Arms  Confer¬ 
ence  and  set  forth  nine  propositions 
wldch  he  said  should  govern  relatlODs 
with  the  sister  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

All  Of  policies.  Mr.  Hughes  as¬ 

serted.  accoidud  enUrely  with  the  Mon- 
roc  Doctrine,  which  ■'fen7alns  an  ecsc*n> 
tial  holley  to  b»-  applied  whenever  any 
exigency  may  arise  rbquirlng  its  appli. 
cation." 

"it  would  not  br  enlireJy  correct.'  h'* 
cc-ntinuR'l,  "to  ray  that  the  Doctrine  is 
nietcly  negatixe.  •  •  •  The  Doctrine  L 


Secretary  Weeks  asserts  (hat  the  i  a  pilnclpl«  of  exr1u.*?lon.  Both  with  leX* 
army,  navy  and  Marine  Corps  (oni- {  ertnee  to  the  declaration  sm  to  non- 
blned'  cost  only  14  per  cent,  of  the  intervention  and  lo  that  as  to  extension 


Federal  budget;  that  the  army  aionejof  territorial  control 


U 


directly 


takes  only  0  per  cent,  of  Federal  costs 
that  if  each  taxpayer  "purchased  each 
year  for  his  own  protection  any  army 
automatic  pistol  the  total  expenditure 
would  be  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
army";  that  the  Government  maintains 
on.ly  one  soldier  for  each  $2,500,000.1X10  ; 
of  the  $400.000.0CM).000  of  national  wealth, 
and  that  each  citizen  contributes  at  the 
rale  of  less  than  S2..'i0  annually  for 
"his  or  lier  share  ot  this  common 
security." 

“In  one  year  we  spend  six  times  as 
much  for  soda  and  confections  as  we 
spend  for  military  purposes,  for  to¬ 
bacco  nearly  four  rimes,  for  perfumery. 
Jewelry  and  other  Items  of  adornment 
nearly  five  times,  and  for  theatres, 
cabarets  and  similar  amusements  more 
than  three  times."  says  Mr.  Weeks. 
"Military  preparations  cost  us.  roughly, 
one-eighteenth  of  what  we  spend  for 
luxuries,  amusements  and  mild  vices. 

Compare*  Protection  and  lai.vurlcs. 

"Bv  way  of  analogy,  if  wc  suppo.se  that 
a  citizen  maintains  his  liousehold  for 
$250  per  month  in  an  unorganized  com¬ 
munity  with  no  superior  Government 
municipal  police,  what  could  he 
afford  for  protection?  If  he  spends  $50 
per  month  for  luxuries  and  amusements 
such  as  the  above,  could  afford  to 


his  household  and 
question  is  almost  ludicrou.o.  He  could 
afford  to  spend,  if  necessary,  at  least 
twenty  times  as  much. 

"Tlie  analogy  is  a  fair  one.  No  one 
can  reasonably  pretend  that  we  spend 


xngj^e  than  an  extremely  small  proper- 
\lohat6  hTri»»«in«  tlja.  nurional^^e- 


The  French  proposal,  niade  last  week, 
provided  that  experts  should  study  Ger¬ 
many's  capacity  for  payments  in  the  |  and^  no 
next  three  years.  The  reasons  for  drop¬ 
ping  this  plan  are  twofold.  In  the  first 
place  it  Is  obvious  Germany  can  pay 
little  or  nothing  in  the  next  three  years. 

..d.  in  the  second  place,  the  discussion 
of  ■what  she  could  pay  would  bring  up 
the  Issue  of  the  legality  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruhr,  which  English  wishes 
not  to  Thiise  for  the  time  being  and 
•Hich  .tbo  French  naturally  are  willing 
to  let  lie. 

So.  a  sic  stands,  the  experts  will  have 
nothing  to  do  directly  with  either  the 
yearly  amounts  or  the  total  of  what 
Germany  should  pay.  but  will  touch  on 
two  angles  only  of  the  general  situation. 

When  the  proposal  was  originally 
made  Sir  John  Bradbmy.  British  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Reparation  Commission, 
called  it  n  pill  prescribed  for  an  earth¬ 
quake.  But  after  his  trip  lo  London  and 
his  talk  with  Frcmier  Baldwin.  Sir  John 
apparently  sees  reasons  for  adopting  it  *  needs."  says  Mr.  Weeks. 

—reasons  perhaps  more  political  than  . ** 

material. 

Sir  Jonn  said  tonight  he  hoped  Amer¬ 
ica  would  taae  part  In  t^e  proposed 
Inquiry  and  predicted  that  without 
American  co-operation  It  would  amount 
to  nothing.  Frobably  he  referred  to  the 
fact  that  a  good  deal  of  German  ex¬ 
ported  wealth  is  In  New  York  and  It 

—  ...  ,  t/N  ,irjoai-Tn  ft  In 


-  .  »  ...... ..f  or  me  tniieti  aiaics  in  uhm 

srend  *3  per  njonu.  tor  lh»  prowrt^ 

hls  household  and  his  AStalth.  l  ne  _ _ _ 


at  the  exchisloii  of  interposition  by  non- 
.\nierican  powci.«*.  •  •  •  The  principle 
of  exclusion  embodies  a  polhy  of  self- 
defense  on  the  part  of  the  L'nltad 
States;  it  la  a  policy  sil  up  and  ap¬ 
plied  by  tlie  Unlt'td  Stat'  -  ' 

Mant*  Peace  In  l.iiropr. 

Taking  up  Mm  relationship  between 
American  policy  lowsrd  Europe  and  ths 
Monroe  Doctrine,  he  said' 

"Me  entered  the  great  M-ai.  not  vio¬ 
lating  our  tradition,  for  tlie  cause  of 
lib'Tty  Itself  was  at  stake.  We  hev* 
emerged  from  tlie  war  with  the 
general  aims  that  we  had  before  w* 
went  in.  Tiiough  victors,  we  have  sought 
neither  territory  nor  general  repara¬ 
tions.  Our  people  have  borne  their  own 
burdens  and  in  large  part  wc  arc  bear* 
Ing  the  burdens  of  others. 

"We  ere  not  seeking  to  dictate  to  Eu¬ 
rope  or  to  deprive  any  one  of  rlghtfc 
But  we  do  desire  peace  and  economla 
recuperation  In  Europe." 

The  Secretary  thus  amnnied  up  our  at* 
tltude  on  foreign  affairs. 

"Generally,  our  oglicics  toward  Eu¬ 
rope  may  thus  be  summarized:  We  ar# 
still  opposed  to  alliances.  We  refuse  to 
commit  ourselves  In  advance  with  re¬ 
spect  to  th®  employment  of  itie  power 
of  tlie  UnUe<l  Slates  In  unknown  con- 
judgment 


fr^,HlB8T-80lTHERN  PINKS.  N.  C— 
*  ofc  V  M.  Dally  Thru  Sleeper* — Penn- 
gJbMrd.  1*2  W.  Jltril  8t.  T*l.  Byl.  ilD.-Adn. 

TO  LOOK  AND  FEE^L  BBTTEB  TAKE 
B*ll-Aa»  after  m*aU.-“ Advu 


its  flight  to  the  United  Slartcs. 

Tho  Brltlrh  have  never  thought  much 
of  Iho  Freno.  plan  to  seek  German  capi¬ 
tal  abroad,  doubting  it  could  bo  found 
because  of  easy  ineana  of  com'eallng  the 
real  depositors  add  because  they  doubt. 
If  found,  the  money  could  be  got  back 
to  Germany  In  the  present  circumstances 
and  not  until  conditions  arc  sucli  in 
Germany  as  to  attract  it  back. 

The  English  wanted  a  German  mcn.bcr 
on  the  conunlttee  of  experts,  but  gave 
In  htfore  iri-enrh  opposition.  II  being  M. 
Barthou’8  position  the  Germans  could 
bo  CBlled  before  the  czpen-*  to  give 
tvsUniony  ond  .*honl.l  not  sit  on  the  body 

Conllnncd  oi'i  Page  Three. 

WtlKS  VOt  riUNdv  OF  WRllINO 
Think  of  Whltm*. 

Whiling  Paper  Coatpau>.— AdvL 


to  act  upon  occasion  as  our  senso  ol 
duty  permits.  We  are  opposed  to  dis¬ 
criminations  against  our  nationals.  W« 
ask  fair  and  equal  opportunities  in  man¬ 
dated  territories,  as  they  were  acquired 
Iby  the  Allies  througfi  our  aid.  We  de- 
I  sire  to  co-operate  according  to  our  hi*- 

wc  too  could~7rro7d"iS~^rr<t  i ‘«»ric  pyllc*  In  .Uio  pfac‘:ful  settlement 
tve.  too.  couiu  .riioju  lu  >  internattbnaT  rfri.piite». 

braces  the  policy  of  Judicial  settlement^ 
of  such  questions  as  aie  justiciable.  It 
Is  our  puipose  to  co-operate  In  thoa* 
varUd  humajiltarlan  efforts  which  aim 
to  minimize  or  prevent  those  evils  which 
can  be  met  adequately  only  by  com-  , 
munlly  of  action. 

"In  short,  our  co-operation  as  an  in- 
depcn<U*ni  State  in  tlie  furtherance  of 
the  aims  of  peace  and  Juatlco  has  al« 
ways  been  and  still  is  a  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  policy." 

raclflr. 


fense. 

many  limes  what  we  do.  ' 

Pointing  out  that  since  1921  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  under  military  training  or 
In  military  organizations  In  this  country 
had  decreased  from  510.041  to  .504,010. 
Mr.  Weeks  advises  "strongly  against  the 
slightest  cutting  of  the  budget  as  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress." 

•'We  are  already  cut  below  our  vital 
I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  people  as  a  whole  are 
in  acconl  •witli  the  constructive  policy 
under  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
operate.  I  believe  tliey  will  deeply  ap¬ 
prove  tlie  constructive  statcsman.'hip 
which  demands  that  this  i  otlcy  be  ful¬ 
filled  even  at  the  exp.-nse  of  the 
‘natural  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
taxpay 


Sslor.‘'?t rroYcrEhi-lr  unlll  It 


Conllnnrd 


roHcy  In 

So  far  *.<*  the  Pacific  'and  Far  Eaal 
were  conctrnod.  Mr.  Hughes  said,  th* 
United  Slates  had  developed  "the  poll* 
cles  of  111  the  open  door,  (2)  the  malo- 
Amcncans  haye  before  now  j  of  the  Integrity  of  China.  <8) 

eo-operatlon  with  other  powers  in  the 
declaration  of  common  principles.  i4i 
co-operation  with  other  powers  by  con* 
fvi'cnce  and  consultation  In  tlie  inter* 
pris  of  peace.  (.51  limitation  of  naval 
armament  and  iA>  the  limitation  ot 
fortifications  and  naval  bases."  He  de¬ 
clared  all  these,  also,  were  entirely  con* 
sistcnl  with  t'ne  policy  of  Monroe. 

Nine  "nffirmaUvc  policies"  of  the 
I’nlted  State.B  were  enumerated  by  tb* 
Secretary  as  a  ■■filling  coinplemcnt"  to 
the  .Monroe  Doctrine.  I'hcsc  In- 


hurts.’  They  should  now  be  cnccuraged 
to  pay  tlie  moderate  amount  needvd. 
since  the  failure  would  mean  that  they 
would  pay  many  tlm*'.*  more  in  money 
and  In  live.*  In  the  future." 

Mr.  Weeks  points  out  that  In  the  lest 
flrcal  year  $5y9.76u.23’.'  was  impropriated 
for  the  departments  concerned  \vUl»  na¬ 
tional  defen8e-l34('.88l.122  for  the  War 
Department,  and  of  this  hitter  only 
$257. 41.5.470  for  military  puiposo  . 

■“These  arc  tremendous  eums."  says 
.HI’.  WcekH.  ‘but  ours  Is  a  gi’eat  nation. 
The  total  Federal  bu«lget  fur  this  period 


I’age  Three. 


,  eluded  r«*cognltlon.  the  equality  of  tb* 

I  American  tepubllcB  and  their  equal 
I  I  Ights  under  the  law  of  nations,  opposl- 
F.NTIREI.Y  NEW  /.tKtiFKt.U  l  OT.i.lF.S.  tloh  to  any  poUcy  of  aggression  by  any 
>•*  p(i<«  M*t.  loU*)-  N*«  am«iM4*u  Tu  — zdn.  One  and  wiUlngncss  to  help  always  t« 
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Por  immediate  Release 


the  peace  conditions  which  GERMANY  CALLED  AT  A  TIME 


"VERY  MODERATE" 


^  On  May  7th,  1918,  as  he  was  a.bout  to  sign  the 

ireaty  of  Buch-arest  which  ruined  and  enslaved  his  country, 
Mr.  Missir,  Dean  of  the  Bucharest  University,  wa,s  so  deep¬ 
ly  moved  that  tears  ran  down  his  face,  and  one  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  delegates,  Mr.  Kriege,  consoled  him  ?;ith  these  Vi/ordsJ 

"You  -will  appreciate  German  moderation  in  the 
case  of  Rumaria,  when  you  know  what  conditions  we  have 
prepared  for  Prance  and  England.  You  will  know  then  what 
a  hard  peace  really  is." 

■  Mr.  Kriege,  chief  of  the  Third  Section  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office,  kriewi/  what  he  7/as  saying.  Being 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  jurists,  he  v/as  ac¬ 
customed  to  weigh  his  words,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Germany,  if  she  had  been  victorious,  xwould  hare  imposed 
upon  the  vanquished  the  hardest  and  most  Inhuman  peace 
conditions.  This  is  what  everybody  knows  about  Germany's 
intention. 


In  1911,  three  years  before  the  war,  Tannenberg, 
who  was  considered  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  "Alldeutsch 
Verband",  (pan-Germanic  Union)  stated  in  his  famous  book 
"Gross  Deutschland"  (Larger  Germany),  that  Germany  would 
win  the  next  war  against  Prance  and  would  annex  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Switzerland  and  a  part  of 
Eastern  France  extending  nearly  as  far  South  as  the  river 
Seine.  The  French  population  of  these  regions  was  to  be 
deported  and  their  land  given  to  German  settlers. 

That  such  a  plan  was  not  a  mere  dream  appeared 
obvious  when  it  was  submitted  to  Chancellor  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  in  May  1915,  by  six  of  the  largest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  German  associations:  League  of  Farmers,  League 
of  German  peasants,  Central  Union  of  German  Industrial¬ 
ists,  Industrialists'  League,  Union  of  the  Reich's  Middle 
Glasses  and  Federation  of  Christian  Associations  of  Ger¬ 
man  peasants.  In  their  appeal  to  the  then  German  Chaaicel- 
lor,  those  associations  advocated  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
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to  the  Reich,  and  the  taking  over  by  German  industrialists 
of  all  Belgian  enterprises.  Concerning  France,  the  petition 
said  that  it  v;as  absolutely  necessary  to  take  av/ay  from 
her,  her  Northern  coast,  down  to  the  river  Somme,  with  a 
large  "hinterland" ,  including  a].l  Channel  ports;  then,  the 
m^ines  of  the  Northern  districts  and  of  Lorraine  together 
with  a  territory  up  to  the  Meuse  including  Belfort,  Verd\in, 
etc.  Besides,  Germany  was  to  exact  a  "sufficient  indem¬ 
nity"  and  to  make  "large  annexations"  on  the  Russian  side. 

Later  on,  in  drily  1917,  the  "Congress  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Fa^therl and"  ,  passed  a  j  esolution  stating  that  Germany's 
war  aims  ought  to  include : 

Annexation  of  Courland,  Livonia,  Lithuania,  Esthonia; 

Frontier  "rectification"  at  Poland's  expense; 

Annexation  of  the  coast  of  Flanders  and  the  establishment 
of  a  German  protectorate  over  Belgium; 

Annexation  of  French  North  Eastern  territories  so  as  to 
give  Germany  the  iron-mines  of  Longwy  and  Brioy; 

Frontier  "rectification"  on  France's  side,  so  as  to  annex 
the  territory  of  Belfort  and  the  region  West  of  the  Vosges  mountains; 

Annexation  to  the  German  Empire  of  British  and  French  col¬ 
onies; 


A  large  war-indemnity. 

Mr.  Brzberger,  the  well-known  German  politician 
who  belonged  to  the  Center  party,  in  a  memorandum  dated 
August  1914  and  published  In  a  Munich  ney^spaper  of  April 
9th  1919,  gave  out  the  following  outlines  of  the  peace 
conditions  which  Germany  should  dictate: 

Establishment  of  German  military  sovereignty  over  Belgium 
and  the  northern  coast  of  France  down  to  the  harbor  of  Boulogne  (on 
the  British  Channel) ; 

Annexation  of  the  Anglo-Norman  islands  in  the  Channel,  of 
the  Lorraine  iron-mines  and  of  the  territory  of  Belfort;  large  terri¬ 
torial  conquests  in  Eastern  Europe,  so  as  to  cut  off  Russia  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas; 

A  War  Indemnity. 

On  the  last  point,  Erzberger  explained  that  "THE  TEMPORARY 
FINANCIAL  IMPOTENCY  OF  A  NATION  IS  NOT  A  DECISIVE  FACTOR  IN  DETERMIN¬ 
ING  THE  WAR  INDEMNITY  WHICH  THE  SAID  NATION  SHOULD  PAY.  FOR  INSTANCE, 
FRANCE  PAYING  IN  ANNUITIES,  AND  BEING  COMPELLED  TO  SAVE  MONEY  ON  MIL¬ 
ITARY  AND  NAVAL  EXPENSES,  WOULD  BE  IN  A  POSITION  TO  MAKE  LARGE  PAY¬ 
MENTS." 
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Erzberger's  principle,  by  the  way,  fits  exactly, 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  the  situation  of  today. 

Prom  the  different  do  elements  mentioned  above, 
one  can  safely  assume  that  a  peace  dictated  by  Germany 
would  have  been  infinitely  harder  than  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  But  a  more  decisive  x^r’oof  of  Germany's  inten¬ 
tions  is  afforded  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  the  clauses 
of  which  a.re  a.ll  the  more  enlightening  because  Germany's 
interest  at  the  time  that  Treaty  was  imposed  upon  Rumania 
(March-Apri 3.  1918),  called  for  a  show  of  moderation:  At 
that  time,  the  war  situation  did  not  point  out  to  a  de¬ 
cisive  Germa.n  victory  on  the  French  front;  the  Austria.n- 
Hungarian  Government  had  to  acknowledge  that  their  people 
wore  worn  out;  in  Germany,  the  ammunition  w'orkers  had  gone 
on  strike;  and  last  but  not  least,  American  troops  were 
pouring  into  France.  In  order  to  induce  the  other  belli- 
gerants  to  come  to  terms,  Germany's  policy  was  to  natural¬ 
ly  take  a  compai'ative]  y  concil.iating  attitude;  so,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  in  dictating  her  peace  conditions  to 
Rumania,  Germany  intended  to  be  very  lenient,  "very  mod¬ 
erate",  as  Ur.  Kriege  said  to  the  Rumanian  delegate. 

Let  us  see  ?/hat  Germany  did  when  she  was  in  such 
a  "conciliatory  mood": 

The  Treaty  of  Bucharest  (May  7th  1918)  took  away 
from  Rumania  the  Dobrudja  province-700.000  inhabitants  and 
8.000  square  miles; 

In  the  Carpathian  district,  through  a  "frontier 
rectification",  100.000  people  of  pure  Rumania  race  and 
3.000  square  miles  of  territory  with  large  forests  and 
numerous  waterfalls,  Vi^ere  taken  from  Rumania. 

Altogether  800.000  inhabitants  and  11.000  square 
miles,  representing  over  of  the  population  and  over 
18^  of  the  Kingdom's  area,  were  taken  away  from  Rumania. 

Rumania  was  to  pay  back  in  gold,  all  banknotes 
issued  by  the  German  authorities,  that  is  to  say,  all 
counterfeit  money  printed  in  Berlin,  and  there  was  no 
limit  fixed  to  such  issues  of  papier-money.  When  the 
Austro-Germans  were  compelled  to  leaxre  Rums/nia,  the  nom¬ 
inal  value  of  those  ba.nknotes  amounted  to  2.300.000.000 
"lei"  (The  "lei"  has  the  same  value  as  the  French  gold 
franc:  about  19  cents). 

Rumania  had  to  promise  to  pay  for  the  repatria¬ 
tion  of  Rumanian  w8,r  prisoners:  2.500  "lei"  for  each  of¬ 
ficer  and  1.200  "lei"  for  each  private,  and  Germany  put 
on  her  list  many  civilians  who  had  been  deported  for  work 
outside  of  Rumania,  so  that  she  claimed  payment  for  200. 
000  men. 


Rumania  was  to  hand  over  to  Germany  all  the 
equipment  of  the  Danube  ports;  she  had  to  pay  a  WAR  IR- 
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DEMITITY  of  750  millions  lei  yrid  to  reimburse  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  requistion  notes,  repr-esenting  one  billion  lei. 

The  total  financial  obligations  imposed  upon 
Rumania  amounted  to  about  7  billions  "lei",  an  enormous 
sum  for  a  small  country  ruined  by  a  war  waged  on  her  soil. 

But  that  v;as  not  all.  Besides  the  Treaty, 
there  v/ei'’e  annex  conventions  containing  such  clauses  as 
had  never  been  imposed  before  upon  s.  ci\?ilized  country. 

For  instance:  For  seven  years  after  1919,  an  embargo  was 
to  be  put  upon  the  entire  Rumanian  agri culturaR  product¬ 
ion,  'including  cattle,  poultry,  eggs,  wool,  etc.  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bowers  having  an  option  on  every  one  of  those  prod¬ 
ucts  (representing  a  total  value  of  3  billion  lei)  and 
the  Rumanian  people  were  to  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  their 
crops  only  after  the  German  and  Austrian  authorities  had 
bought  ¥/hat  they  wanted  and  at  their  own  price.  Rumania 
v/ao  not  granted  the  per'mission  to  export  anything  without 
their  good-will. 

For  50  years  minimum  (and  eventually  for  90 
yeeu'S )  Germany  was  to  have  full  control  over  all  the  Rum¬ 
anian  oil-wrells  and  to  have  a  complete  monopoly  over  the 
mineral  oil  of  the  country. 

The  Rumanian  army  was  put  under  Germain  control 
and  its  strength  ?/as  to  be  strictly  limited. 

The  Central  Powers  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  to  prolong  at  will  their  military  occupation  and  to 
coir^muideer  anything  at  the  Rumanian  Government's  expense. 

All  Rumanian  ministerial  Departments  as  well  as 
the  police  and  the  National  Bank,  v/ere  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  German  Commissioner. 

German  Immigration  Societies  had  a  right  to  en¬ 
roll  workers  in  Ruraania-obvi ously  to  be  replaced  by  Ger¬ 
man  settlers.  The  Rumanian  Government  v/as  compelled  to 
promulgate  a  law  of  compulsory  work  for  every  man  between 
14  and  60  years  of  age,  and  any  worker  could  be  deported 
to  ails'-  place  at  the  discretion  of  the  German  authorities. 

This  last  clause  shows  tha,t  Germany  actually 
tried  to  put  into  force  the  barbaric  plan  devised  for 
Belgium  and  France  in  Tannenberg's  book  and  in  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  six  German  Associations. 

When  the  Germans  complain  today  about  the 
"harshn.ess"  of  the  Allies  and  the  "terrible  clauses"  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  we  cannot  forget  that,  in  the 
German  mind,  the  peace  conditions  to  Rumania  w'ere,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  former  enemies,  "very  moderate". 
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GERMANY'S  DEFAULT  AND  BELGIUM  FINANCE 


In  his  report  on  the  Belgian  budget  for  1924, 

Mr.  Theutii  s  ,*  Mi  nister  of  Finances  of  Belgium,  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  expenses  for  restoration  of  the  devast- 
cd  regionB  had  been  advanced  entirely,  up  to  now,  by  the 
impoverished  allied  countries  and  not  by  the  Reich. 

Germany ' however  could  make  some  sacrifices,  as 
her  national  debt  Including  reparations,  is  not  of  the 
heaviest.  It  is,  in  fact,  lighter  than  those  of  France 
or  England,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  produced 
by  Mr.  Theunis: 

United  Kingdom  —  Debt  on  March  31st,  1923:  7.922.000.000 

pounds  storling  (paper),  or  693.608.000.000  Belgian  francs,  or 
14.676  Belgian  francs  par  capita. 

France  —  Debt  on  April  30,  1923:  366.151.000.000  papei’ 

francs,  or  430.044.000.000  Belgian  francs,  or  10.968  Belgian 
francs  per  capita. 


Italy  -  Debt  on  March  31st,  1923:  188.296.000.000  paper 

lires  or  164.759.000.000  Belgian  francs,  or  4.243  Belgian 
francs  per  capita. 

United  States  -  Debt  on  June  30,  1923:  22.996.000.000 

dollars,  or  441.523.000.000  Belgian  fi'ancs,  or  4.095  Belgian 
francs  per  capita. 

Germany  (not  including  i-eparations) .  Debt  on  September  30, 

1923:  60.957.778.524.000.000  paper  marks,  or  4.267.000.000  Bel¬ 
gian  francs,  or  79  Belgian  francs  per  capita. 

Germany  (including  reparations).  Debt  on  September  30, 

1923:  7.901.469.778.524.000.000  paper  marks,  or  553.104.000.000 
Belgian  francs,  or  9.241  Belgian  ii'ancs  per  capita. 

Netherlands  -  Debt  on  January  Ist,  1923:  3.563.000.000 

gulden,  or  26.972.000.000  Belgian  francs,  or  3.866  Belgian 
francs  per  capita. 

Belgium  -  Debt  on  September  30,  1923:  39.907.000.000 

Belgian  francs,  or  5.291  Belgian  francs  per  capita. 

Mr.  Theunis  stated  moreover  that  the  debt  charge 
is  40  billion  Belgian  francs  (paper),  vfhich  is  an  enox’mous 
sura  for  a  small  country  like  Belgium.  But,  if  the  public 
debt  budget  is  increasing,  in  spite,  of  the  splendid  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  Belgian  tax-payer,  it  is  because  the 
Belgian  Government  has  to  advance  the  money  owed  by  Ger¬ 
many.  The  financial  restoration  of  Belgium  would  be  ac¬ 
tually  accomplished  if  it'  were  not  for  the  debt-charge 
cauised  by  Germany's  default. 
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A  NEW  FRENCH  MISSION  TO  THE  SAHARA  DESERT 


A  mlBsion  composed  of  Lieutenant  Estienne  of 
the  Technical  section  of  the  Aviation  Service,  Lieutenant 
Habel  of  the  Oeographi cal  Department  of  the  French  Arm.y, 
and  the  engineers  of  the  Haardt-Aud ouin-Duhreuil  mission, 
will  leave  this  month  to  reconnoitre  and  draw  the  tnpo- 
gra.rjhical  plans  of  the  shortest  way  across  the  Sahara 
desert. 


The  explorers  will  leave  Beni-Ounif  (an  oasis 
in  the  region  of  Flguig-Southern  Algeria)  and  will  cross 
the  desert  through  Adghar,  Owallen,  Tessa-lit,  to  reach, 
the  Niger  River  down  to  Timbuctu.  They  will  return  by 
way  of  Colomb-Bechar ,  terminal  of  the  railroad  which 
crossos  the  province  of  Oran  (West  Algeria). 

The  anticipated  itinerary,  if  proven  practical, 
wi'3 1  have  a  iengt.l.i  of  about  1 . 80C  kilometers  (1130  itiiles), 
300  kilometers  (190  miles)  shortei  than  all  other  Trans- 
Saharan  projected  railway  Itineraries.  Such  s,  result, 
of  considerable  Importance  for  the  tracing  of  the  Saharan 
railroad,  will  moreover  make  it  possible,  next  year,  to 
cross  the  desert  in  two  days  by  air,  and  in  less  than  9 
days  by  land;  all  that  will  need  to  be  done  to  obtain 
such  a  result  will  be  to  establish  two  posts,  one  at  the 
wells  of  Owalle.n,  the  other  one  at  the  Tessalit  well,  400 
kilometers  (250  miles)  North  of  the  Niger  River. 
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IMPORTANT 


On  request  the  French  Bureau  of  Information 
will  gladl;/  send  you  all  general  information 
and  sta-tistics  they  have  on  file  about  French 
affairs:  political,  commercial,  industrial, 
financial,  artistic,  literary,  scientific, 
maritime,  military,  naval,  colonial,  etc. 


One  Sure  Road  to  Progress 

By 

W.  W.  ATTERBURY,  Vice-President 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 

Human  relations  have  come  to  assume 
greater  importance  than  ever  in  our  scheme  for 
progress.  Especially  is  this  true  of  industry 
under  enlightened  leadership  of  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  men. 

One  of  the  most  promising  developments  is 
the  growing  realization  on  the  part  of  both  that 
their  mutual  interests  are  best  served  not  by 
continual  strife  but  by  co-operative  efforts. 

This  does  not  preclude  honest  differences  of 
opinion.  The  latter  are  inevitable,  but  also 
capable  of  wholesome  results. 

What  is  required  is  an  honest  endeavor  to 
compose  differences  as  they  arise.  Generally 
they  are  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  or  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  facts  or  suspicion  that  the  facts 
are  not  what  they  are  represented  to  be. 

Mutual  trust,  facts  jointly  established,  and 
fair  play  in  their  Interpretation  and  application 
offer  a  practical  way  of  meeting  differences  of 
opinion.  We  have  found  this  formula  effective 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  where  these 
principles  apply  to  human  relations  involving 
two  hundred  thousand  individuals. 

— From  Colliers,  The  National  Weekly. 

You  may  take  this  Menu  i(  you  so  desire 


Sliced  Tomatoes  30 


LUNCHEON 

Relishes 

Celery  35  Olives  25 

Soups 

Puree  Jackson  35;  Cup  25  Clam  Broth.  Cup  25 

Consomme  35,  Cup  25 

KggS 

Boiled,  Fried,  Shirred  or  Scrambled,  one  25;  Two  35 
Omelets.  (Two  Eggs),  Plain  50;  Ham  or  Jelly  65 


Conibiiiatioii  Specials,  (Please  Order  by  JS umber) 
444  Broiled  Saliuou  Steak,  Hushed  Browned  Potatoes* 


Carrots  and  Peas,  Bolls,  Tea,  Col't'ee, 
Chocolate  or  Milk 


445 


Corned  Beef  Tongue,  Boiled  Potatoes, 
New  Cabbage,  Rolls,  Tea,  Coffee, 
Chocolate  or  Milk 


1.00 


1.00 


45Q  Fried  Ham  with  Oysters,  an  Oratiii  Potatoes, 

Lima  Beans,  Rolls,  Tea,  Coffee,  Chocolate  or  Milk  1.00 


343  Steak  Pie,  Buttered  Beets,  Spinach,  Bolls, 

Tea,  Coffee,  Chocolate  or  Milk  l.oo 


Club  75 

Fried  Ham  and  Egg  50 
Chicken,  (Half)  1.25 
Assorted  Cold  Meats  1 .00 


Vienna  15 

Rolls  1 5  Crackers 

Dry  or  Buttered  Toast  20 


Sandwiches 
Cold  Roast  Beef  50 
Fried  Egg  30  Fried  Ham  35 

birilled 

Lamb  Chop  50  Sirloin  Steak  1 .50 

Cold 

Sardines  50  Ham  75  Roast  Beef  75 

Potato  Salad  Served  with  Cold  Meats  if  Desired 

Vegetables 

Spinach  30;  with  Egg  40  Peas  25 

String  Beans  25  Baked  Beans  40 

Potatoes 

Boiled  25  Braised  Sweet  30  Mashed  25 

branch  Fried  30  Hashed  Browned  30 

Salads 

Chicken  90  Potato  40 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing  35;  Lettuce  and  Egg,  Mayonnaise  60 
Lettuce  and  Tomato,  Mayonnaise  or  Thousand  Island  Dressing  50 
Roquefort  Dressing  25 

Bread 

Rye  15  Graham  15 

10  Whole  Wheat  Crackers  15 

Bran  Muihns  (2)  15  Boston  Brown  15 

Desserts 

Grape  Fruit  25  Baked  Apple  with  Cream  30  Raw  Apple  15 
Minde  Pie  25  Virginia  Fruit  Cake  25  Figs  in  Juice  45 

Ice  Cream  25;  with  Wafers  35  Hawaiian  Pineapple  30 

Slewed  P'runes  30  Marmalade  30  Preserved  Strawberries  30 

Cheese  and  Crackers 

Imperial  30  Cream  25  Roquefort  40  Camembcrt  30 

Coffee,  Tea,  Etc. 

Coffee,  Tea  or  Cocoa  (Pot  for  One)  20  (Demi-tasse)  15 

Milk  (Individual  Bottle)  15  Instant  Postum,  Cup  15 

Malted  Milk  20 

Candies 

Pulled  Cream  Mints  25  Assorted  Chocolates,  half  pound  65 

Chocolate  Peppermints,  half  pound  60  Playing  Cards  50 

Mineral  Waters,  Cigars,  Cigarettes 
A  Service  charge  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  will  be 
made  for  each  person  served  outside  of  Dining  Car. 

Pay  only  upon  presentation  of  check;  see  that 
extensioits  and  totals  are  correct. 

Passengers  are  requested  to  report  any  unusual  service  or  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  employees.  This  enables  us  to  recognize  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  efficiency  which  we  wish  to  encourage  in  our  service. 

D.  N.  Bell,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  W.  Conner,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

H.  H.  Baker,  Superintendent,  Restaurant  Service,  New  York. 


Steward  in  Charge-. 


W-  H. 
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W'omen,  voicing  a  suspicion  that  expressions  con¬ 
trary  to  the  highest  ideals  of  loyalty  and  patriotism 
might  be  uttered,  and  saying  that  the  women  in  her 
organization  could  have  no  part  in  a  gathering  that 
w'ould  “advocate  in  particular  a  reduction  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  defences  of  our  country  on  sea  and  land,  and 
in  the  air,  or  which  is  ultra-pacifistic  in  its  ideals.” 
Mrs-  Potts  then  proceeds  to  put  nine  questions  to 
the  National  Council  and  upon  the  answers  to 
those  questions  will  depend  the  endorsement  of  the 
“patriots.”  Some  of  these  questions  are  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  significant  and  reveal  to  what  extremes 
of  silliness  the  professional  patriots  and  militarists 
have  been  driven  in  their  fright.  For  instance,  the 
very  first  question  asks  if  among  the  delegates  there 
are  any  who  are  mentioned  in  the  late  R.  M.  Whit¬ 
ney’s  book,  “Peace  at  Any  Old  Price,” — about  as  big 
a  piece  of  twaddle  as  anything  imaginable — as  paci¬ 
fists-  internationalists  or  “advocates  of  weak  defenses 
for  this  government.”  (This  means  any  who  even 
discuss  the  limitation  of  armament.)  Again  the 
question  is  put — does  the  International  Council 
stand  for  any  of  these  things?  The  fifth  question 
asks,  “Does  your  organization  or  any  of  its  officers 
support  the  unmoral  and  unpatriotic  Youth  Move¬ 
ment  ?”  Mrs.  Potts  should  have  used  the  word  “im¬ 
moral”  for  “unmoral,”  for  the  movement  is  full  of 
the  “moral”  quality — brotherhood,  cooperation,  one¬ 
ness  of  humanity,  elimination  of  racial  distinctions, 
other  dangerous  and  immoral  things  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  upholders  of  the  old  order.  The  sixth 
question  is  critical  and  unearths  a  terrible  possibil¬ 
ity,  “How  many  of  your  officers  are  also  officers  of 
the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom?”  (One  might  have  to  sit  in  the  same 
room  with  Jane  Addams  or  Mrs.  Villard  if  this  point 
were  not  made  clear.)  The  last  question  comes 
back  to  the  one  thing  that  frightens  our  militarists 
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and  patriotic  societies  more  than  anything  else — the 
discussion  of  armament 

And  so  the  fight  goes  on  and  it  cannot  be  lightly 
treated  or  dismissed  by  jokes.  The  militarists  at 
first  were  frightened.  They  have  had  some  successes 
and  are  getting  bolder  day  by  day.  They  are  bold 
enough  to  try  to  lay  down  the  law  to  a  group  of 
most  eminent  women  from  all  the  world,  met  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  things  that  pertain  to  humanity  and  peace. 
They  go  from  protest  to  audacity.  A  while  ago  they 
insisted  on  building  up  armament  for  defense  alone. 
In  the  same  paper  where  Mrs.  Potts’  letter  with  its 
impertinent  questions  appeared,  Admiral  Rogers 
came  out  boldly  with  the  assertion  that  the  United 
States  should  arm  for  agressive  warfare,  the  time 
might  come  when  she  would  want  to  go  out  to  make 
war.  We  quote  his  own  words  from  his  broad¬ 
casted  speech  and  ask  our  readers  to  ponder  them 
when  they  have  recovered  from  the  shock : 

We  may  expect,  therefore,  that  as  our  descendants  fill 
up  this  land  of  ours,  and  existence  becomes  harder,  they 
will  lose  some  of  the  altruism  which  the  ease  of  our  cir¬ 
cumstances  allows  us  now  to  cultivate.  As  our  growing 
numbers  press  more  heavily  on  the  means  of  livelihood, 
our  view  of  war  as  an  international  struggle  for  national 
well-being  will  alter. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  our  prosperity  preserves  our 
traits  and  those  of  our  ancestry,  it  will  put  aside  its 
present  amiable  policy  and  will  arm  to  go  out  in  the 
world  to  struggle  aggressively  against  other  nations  for 
land  and  prosperity,  subject  only  to  the  ability  of  other 
nations  to  protect  their  own.  Provided  always  that  we 
have  not  been  struck  down  beforehand  by  some  more 
ready  people. 

People  who  talk  this  sort  of  stuff  are  “patriotic.” 
Women  who  meet  to  talk  about  world-brotherhood 
and  world-cooperation,  who  believe  that  altruism 
might  be  the  rule  of  nations,  and  who  would  build 
a  new  world  based  on  the  gospels,  are  “unpatriotic.” 

F.  L. 


THE  OBSERVER 

[This  page  is  devoted  to  a  weekly  letter  recording  the  significant 
events  and  movements  of  the  day  from  the  Christian  point  of  view] 

The  Foreign  Student  in  America 


IDO  not  know  when  I  have  read  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  report  than  that  made  on  the  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  in  America  by  the  Commission  on  Survey 
of  Foreign  Students  set  up  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  a  volume  of  325  pages;  there  is  not  a 
page  that  is  not  full  of  interest.  The  editors  have 
rendered  a  really  valuable  service  to  the  whole  field 
of  education,  sociology,  and  religion.  Particularly 
interesting  are  those  chapters  which  quote  and  an¬ 
alyze  the  impressions  that  our  institutions  have  made 
upon  these  fourteen  thousand  students  as  told  in 
their  own  words.  All  the  chapters  are  highly  in¬ 
structive,  giving  us,  as  they  do,  the  story  of  student 
migrations  through  history ;  the  backgrounds  of 


these  students  who  come  to  America ;  the  influence 
of  these  students  in  their  homelands  as  measured  by 
watching  their  careers;  the  foreign  student  in  our 
American  colleges ;  the  life  of  the  women  students ; 
the  survey  of  the  organized  efforts  for  foreign  stu¬ 
dents — all  this  is  interesting,  but  the  chapters  that 
every  American  will  be  most  interested  in  are  the 
two  that  give  the  foreign  students’  own  estimate  of 
our  American  institutions,  life,  customs,  and  re¬ 
ligion.  In  the  questionnaire  sent  to  the  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  they  were  urged  to  express  themselves  with 
the  utmost  frankness  and  many  of  them  took  the 
questioners  at  their  words.  The  result  is  that  the 
American  has,  in  this  book,  about  as  good  a  chance 
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as  he  ever  will  have,  to  see  himself  as  others  see  him, 
and  these  students  are  also  very  acute  observers. 

Many  of  these  foreign  students  are  either  Chris¬ 
tian  or  have  studied  in  mission  schools  in  China  or 
Japan  before  they  came.  Very  few  of  the  Hindus 
or  Near  East  students  are  Christian.  The  South 
American  students  are  nominally  Roman  Catholic, 
although  many  of  them  show  a  tendency  to  inde¬ 
pendent  religious  thinking.  (Mr.  Yelton  reminds  us, 
by  the  way,  that  about  eighteen  per  cent  of  these 
foreign  students  become  Christian  after  their  so¬ 
journ  in  America.  This  should  be  considered  when 
reading  the  criticism  of  the  Church  and  American 
Christianity,  by  the  others.)  The  first  thing  one  ob¬ 
serves  as  he  studies  the  answers  given  by  these  for¬ 
eign  students  is  that  very  few  give  the  Christian 
Church  their  unqualified  endorsement.  Our  weak¬ 
nesses  look  greater  to  them  because  they  have  not 
the  background  to  understand  them  and  to  qualify. 
Right  at  the  beginning  the  Hindu  students  (and  also 
the  English)  dwell  upon  the  shock  that  comes  to 
them  from  our  lack  of  reverence,  awe,  and  deep 
spiritual  sensibility.  They  comment  not  only  on 
our  flippancy  in  religious  matters,  but  evidently  get 
the  impression  that  when  we  go  into  church  to  meet 
God  we  slap  Him  on  the  back  as  we  do  Jim  when  we 
meet  him  on  the  campus  and  say,  “Hello,  old  man, 
how  goes  it?”  The  Japanese  do  not  dwell  on  this 
so  much  as  do  the  Hindu  brethren,  but  they  have 
inherited  the  idea  that  business  is  not  the  chief  con¬ 
cern  of  life  and  they  cannot  reconcile  religious  pur¬ 
suits  with  the  great  emphasis  we  place  upon  the 
business — like  management  of  organized  religious 
life.  The  Japanese  is  never  quite  sure  when  he 
connects  himself  with  our  religious  life  whether  he 
has  gotten  into  a  church  or  a  shop.  If  one  were  to 
gather  up  the  points  in  our  religious  life  which  come 
in  for  most  serious  criticism  in  these  documents,  he 
would  find  our  sectarianism;  discrepancies  between 
our  profession  and  our  practice ;  the  over-socializing 
of  our  churches,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  spiritual 
vitality;  commercialization  of  management  and 
methods ;  craze  for  numbers  and  popularity  with  the 
consequent  lowering  of  the  standards  of  the  gospel ; 
the  frivolity  and  moral  and  religious  irresponsibility 
of  the  young  people  in  our  churches. 

The  answers  show  that  the  last  point  is  about  the 
most  discouraging  of  all  to  the  foreign  student.  He 
has  seen  hitherto  the  serious  and  lofty  type  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  prevailing  in  missionary  communities,  even 
among  the  youth.  As  Mr.  Yelton  says. 

Perhaps  the  severest  blow  comes  to  the  new  student 
when  he  sees  the  apparent  indifference  of  many  Ameri¬ 
can  students  to  the  Church  and  to  certain  forms  of  re¬ 
ligious  expression.  Small  wonder  if  he  becomes  confused 
and  then  dismayed  and  decides  either  that  there  is  little 
attracting  power  in  the  church  or  that  our  youth  are 
sadly  missing  the  mark.  Either  conclusion  is  disastrous 
to  his  own  thinking  and  shatters  his  confidence  in  or¬ 
ganized  Christianity.  A  heavy  burden  of  guilt  rests 
upon  American  youth,  in  college  and  out,  whose  apathy 


toward  the  church  and  Christian  work  and  lack  of  con¬ 
cern  for  their  own  spiritual  nurture,  belie  the  high 
expectations  of  those  who  cross  the  seas  for  study  here. 

Next  to  this  our  sectarianism  greatly  puzzles  these 
Eastern  students.  We  know  its  historical  antece¬ 
dents  and  its  justifications — at  least  in  origin — but 
the  foreign  student  sees  it  as  a  contradiction  of  that 
unity  which  he  has  understood  was  the  heart  of 
Christianity  and  the  fond  hope  and  command  of  its 
Founder.  The  answers  show  that  students  wishing 
to  become  Christians  because  of  their  conviction  that 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  the  right  rule  of  life  are 
perplexed  as  to  “what  church  to  join”  and  it  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  blow  to  some  of  these  students  who  are 
already  Christians  and  who  have  seen  Christian 
unity  in  real  and  successful  operation  on  the  mission 
field,  to  come  to  America  and  find  that  it  cannot  be 
practiced  in  a  Christian  country.  Another  thing 
that  perplexes  these  students  is  the  fact  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  seems  so  often  to  be  in  disrepute  in  the  land 
that  sends  the  missionaries  to  their  homes.  They 
have  become  Christian  in  China  or  Japan  where 
each  one  of  them  is  perhaps  only  one  Christian  in 
a  great  community  of  non-Christians.  He  looks  for¬ 
ward  with  eagerness,  almost  fervid  longing,  for  the 
time  when  he  can  become  a  part  of  a  community 
wholly  Christian.  He  is  sometimes  so  disillusioned 
upon  his  arrival  in  America  that  he  almost  loses 
his  faith.  He  finds  himself  in  a  land  where  a  fourth 
of  the  people  never  go  to  church  at  all ;  where  an¬ 
other  fourth  are  indifferent;  where  another  fourth 
go  to  church  but  are  luke-warm  about  religion,  put¬ 
ting  their  work  and  pleasure  above  their  religion; 
and  where  only  one  fourth  are  real  enthusiasts  and 
devotees  of  the  faith.  He  even  finds  some  of  his 
teachers  are  not  pronounced  believers,  and,  as  we 
saw  above,  finds  the  average  college  and  college  stu¬ 
dent  quite  unconcerned  about  religion.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  students,  who  are  very  astute,  frequently  come 
back  to  the  fact  that  “the  campus  life  in  the  larger 
educational  institutions  in  this  country,  generally 
speaking,  is  non-religious.” 

I  cannot  further  dwell  upon  this  matter  now,  but 
I  hope  Mr.  Yelton  will  allow  Christian  Work  to 
reprint  some  of  the  quotations  from  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  letters  found  in  the  chapter,  “The  Attitude 
of  the  Foreign  Student  toward  Christianity.”  They 
will  be  found  very  illuminating  and  contain  much 
food  for  thought.  (The  book  itself  can  be  obtained 
from  The  Associated  Press,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  for  $1.75.)  I  wish  to  close  this  letter 
with  a  quotation  from  a  British  student  on  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  matter,  namely,  education.  Where 
have  you  read  a  better  contrast  between  the  British 
and  American  ideals  of  education  than  in  this  para¬ 
graph  ? 

The  student  not  only  gets  something  different,  but  he 
expects  something  different.  In  England  you  go  to  the 
university  to  develop  yourself,  while  in  America  you  go 
to  the  university  to  distinguish  yourself.  There  you 
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What  Think  of  Military  Training  in  Civilian 

Schools  and  Colleges 

Harry  A.  Garfield,  President,  Williams  College 
Winfred  Ernest  Garrison,  Professor,  University  of  Chicago 
Morris  R.  Cohen,  Professor,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  Emeritus,  Harvard  University 
John  Finley,  former  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  York,  now  an 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times 

Dudley  A.  Sargent,  Late  Director  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University 


OUT  OF  HARMONY  WITH  AIMS  OF  COLLEGE 

HARRY  A.  GARFIELD 
President  Williams  College 

I  do  not  favor  military  drill  in  the  colleges.  As  a  means  of 
cultivating  alertness  of  mind  and  self-control,  athletic  games  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  military  drill.  Any  one  of  the  regular  games  played  at  our 
colleges  requires  a  wider  range  of  mental  activity,  a  greater  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  far  more  quickness  than  is  required  in  military  drill. 

Military  drill  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  aims  of  college.  The 
aim  of  the  college  is  to  train  men  for  citizenship  by  discovering  and 
developing  the  best  and  highest  intellectual  powers  of  each,  to  the 
end  that  each  may  make  the  largest  contribution  to  the  common 
welfare.  The  aim  of  military  drill,  as  above  stated,  is  to  train  men 
in  the  use  of  a  particular  implement,  to  the  end  that  citizens  may 
defend  their  country  by  force  of  arms.  But  defence  of  country  is 
not  confined  to  force  of  arms.  Our  first  line  of  defence  is  enlight¬ 
ened  citizenship.  Our  second  line  of  defence  is  enlightened  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  so  is  our  third.  Civilization  has  interposed  many  lines 
between  its  outer  boundaries  and  the  first  line  of  military  force, 
and  it  is  the  supreme  task  of  the  college  to  bulwark  these  advanced 
positions  of  civilization.  Therefore,  I  say,  let  our  colleges  keep 
to  their  great  tasks,  and  let  our  young  men  learn  the  art  of  the 
soldier  where  it  can  be  better  taught  than  in  our  colleges. 

*  *  * 

THE  MILITARY  TRAINING  GOLD-BRICK 

By  WINFRED  ERNEST  GARRISON 

Among  the  pedagogical  gold-bricks  which  are  offered  for  sale 
on  a  large  scale,  none  presents  a  more  attractive  glitter  or  contains 
a  smaller  proportion  of  precious  metal  than  the  military  school  of 
secondary,  or  college  preparatory,  grade.  What  I  have  to  say  on 
this  subject  I  hope  can  be  said  without  any  implication  of  disrespect 
for  the  many  conscientious  educators  who  are  engaged  in  this  form 
of  activity,  many  of  whom  I  know  well  and  regard  highly.  Nor 
do  I  speak  from  the  pacifist  stand-point  or  without  some  knowledge 
of  military  drill  as  conducted  both  in  schools  and  in  the  'army. 
During  the  war  I  took  the  most  active  form  of  military  service 
that  I  could  get  (which  I  mention  without  pride,  for  it  was  not 
much),  and  I  think  I  could  still  drill  a  battalion  with  fair  efficiency. 
Personally,  I  like  military  drill.  There  is  a  certain  aesthetic  satis¬ 
faction  in  taking  a  small  mob  of  recruits  who  do  not  know  how 
to  do  anything  collectively  except  to  stand  around  and  get  in  each 
other’s  way,  and  molding  them  into  an  organized  body  which  can 
fall  in,  do  “Squads  right,  squads — March!”  and  move  off  in  an 
orderly  column,  and  then  do  “Squads  left,  squads— Halt!”  and 
present  a  straight  company  front.  But  the  educational  value  of  the 
process  and  of  all  that  goes  with  it  is  a  close  approximation  to  zero. 
I  want  to  try,  very  simply,  to  tell  why. 

Cardinal  Virtues 

The  three  cardinal  virtues  which  are  supposed  to  be  inculcated 
in  the  boy  by  military  training  are  obedience,  promptness,  and  order¬ 
liness.  These  are  expected  to  become  fixed  as  “habits.”  Certainly 
in  a  good  military  school,  as  in  the  army  itself,  one  is  required  to 
be  obedient,  prompt  and  orderly.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  required 
to  be  so  while  he  is  under  discipline  and  subject  to  penalty  for  an 
infraction  of  the  rules  or  disregard  of  orders.  If  these  or  any  other 
moral  qualities  (assuming  that  these  are  moral  qualities)  could  be 


so  effectively  drilled  into  a  boy  that  they  would  become  part  of 
him,  and  available  for  use  under  all  conditions,  the  military  method 
might  have  merit  in  so  far.  But  the  truth  is  that  one  does  not 
acquire  dependable  habits  in  that  way.  It  is  no  particular  fault  of 
the  military  system  but  simply  a  psychological  fact  that  habits 
learned  by  routine  practice  in  one  field  cannot  be  successfully  trans¬ 
planted  to  another  field.  People  do  not  acquire  a  generalized  and 
universal  habit  of  promptness  by  being  required  under  penalty  to 
fall  in  promptly  when  the  bugle  blows.  Neither,  for  that  matter, 
does  a  public  school  teacher  learn  to  be  prompt  in  meeting  social 
engagements  or  in  getting  to  church  before  the  invocation  by  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  be  at  her  school  desk  promptly  five  mornings  in 
the  week.  Learning  promptness  as  a  habit  means  learning  to  be 
prompt  in  specific  situations,  and  habits  hold  good  only  in  situa¬ 
tions  which  are  essentially  similar  to  those  in  which  they  are  fdrmed. 
So  the  boy  who  learns  the  “habit  of  promptness”  under  the  highly 
artificial  conditions  of  military  discipline  has  no  habit  of  promptness 
under  the  normal  conditions  of  civil  life,  because  he  does  not  find  in 
it  the  stimuli  to  which  he  has  learned  to  respond. 

So  it  is  with  the  “habit  of  orderliness.”  Pie  “learns  to  keep  his 
rifle  and  himself  just  so,”  when  he  has  a  definite  pattern  to  conform 
to  and  an  inspecting  officer  coming  around  in  a  few  minutes  and  a 
few  extra  hours  of  guard  duty  to  perform  if  his  belt  buckle  is  not 
polished  or  if  his  shoes  are  not  set  at  the  proper  angle  under  his  cot. 
But  that  has  no  relation  to  the  way  he  will  keep  the  papers  on  his 
desk  when  he  gets  his  first  civilian  job.  It  is  not  his  fault.  He  did 
not  learn  orderliness  in  general.  He  learned  military  orderliness  in 
particular. 

Obedience 

In  the  more  serious  matter  of  “obedience,”  the  same  thing  is 
true.  It  is  not  difficult  to  secure  snappy  obedience  to  a  military  com¬ 
mand.  The  order  is  precise  and  indisputable,  and  the  penalty  of 
disobedience  or  delay  is  swift  and  certain.  Moreover,  the  insignia 
of  authority  are  ever  before  the  eye.  No  soldier,  in  school  or  army, 
is  expected  to  obey  any  order  that  does  not  come  from  someone 
who  bears  upon  his  person  the  visible  symbol  of  his  right  to  give  it. 
The  whole  hierarchy  of  military  ranks,  from  corporal  to  general, 
and  the  entire  system  of  military  uniforms  and  the  insignia  of  rank 
have  this  purpose.  The  function  of  a  Sam  Browne  belt  is  to  make 
the  officer  look  like  an  officer — which  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  dis¬ 
ciplinary  advantage.  Chevrons  and  shoulder-straps  are  a  drama¬ 
tization  of  the  simple  proposition,  I  am  the  man  who  has  a  right 
to  give  orders  to  you  and  the  power  to  enforce  them.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  designed,  this  system  is  perfect.  The  work 
of  an  army  would  never  get  on  if  the  sergeant  had  to  argue  with 
the  private  and  the  colonel  to  persuade  the  captain,  or  if  either  of 
them  had  to  carry  his  commission  with  him  and  wait  for  his  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  read  it  before  he  could  expect  his  command  to  be 
obeyed.  No,  authority  must  not  only  be  completely  graduated  in 
ascending  ranks,  so  that  every  man  shall  know  precisely  who  he 
can  command  and  whom  he  must  obey,  but  its  tokens  must  be  so 
constantly  and  obviously  visible  that  the  least  instructed  rookie, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein. 

Psychology  and  Experience 

While  all  this  is  an  excellent  device  for  teaching  military  obedi¬ 
ence,  it  is  no  device  at  all  for  teaching  obedience  in  general.  Pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  extent  to  which  youth  learns  to  recognize  and  obey 
military  authority  as  embodied  in  officers  properly  identified  by 
their  uniforms  and  insignia,  just  to  that  extent  does  he  unlearn  the 
habit  of  obeying  anything  else.  Civil  authority  means  little  to  him. 
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because  he  does  not  see  in  it  the  signals  to  which  he  has  learned  to 
respond.  His  habit  of  obedience  was  learned  in  a  situation  so  unlike 
the  normal  situations  of  civilian  life  that  it  breaks  down  when  he 
misses  the  accustomed  stimuli.  As  well  expect  the  paper-folder  in 
a  printiug-oflice  to  fold  napkins  in  a  laundry  or  coats  in  a  tailor  s 
shop  because  it  has  “learned  the  habit  of  folding.”  J-his  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  psychological  theory,  though  i  think  it  is  sound 
psychology,  it  is  also  a  matter  of  experience. 

Discipline 

For  eight  years  I  was  headmaster  of  a  school  for  boys.  It  was 
a  non-military  school.  Discipline  was  rather  a  simple  matter,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  not  much  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  usually  goes  by 
that  name — ^just  a  few  "traffic  regulations,”  as  we  called  them,  to 
keep  us  out  of  each  other’s  way  and  to  enable  us  to  get  the  day  s 
work  done.  On  other  matters  we  pooled  our  judgment  and  expe¬ 
rience,  of  which  some  obviously  had  more  than  otners,  and  jointly 
decided  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Often,  though  not  always,  the 
boys  considered  that  my  advice  was  good  and  followed  it.  Some  of 
them,  1  think,  are  following  it  yet,  which  is  more  than  they  would 
be  doing  if  it  had  been  imposed  upon  them  under  penalty.  I  have 
always  believed  that  the  test  of  discipline,  in  school  or  elsewhere, 
is  the  way  people  behave  when  they  are  not  under  it.  So  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  counsel,  but  there  were  not  many  commands.  But 
the  point  is  that  during  those  eight  years  practically  all  the  trouble 
there  was  about  matters  of  discipline  came  from  boys  who  had  been 
in  military  schools.  The  poor  chaps  simply  didn  t  see  anybody  to 
obey.  There  was  nothing  that  sounded  like  the  kind  of  commands 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  Nobody  made  a  noise  like  an 
officer  and  there  was  not  a  shoulder-strap  on  the  premises.  It  some¬ 
times  took  them  quite  a  while  to  learn  that  a  friendly  suggestion 
might  have  the  moral  weight  of  a  command,  and  that  someone-— 
the  headmaster,  for  instance— might  have  considerable  authority  in 
a  way  even  if  he  did  not  wear  a  uniform.  Obedience  is  an  over¬ 
rated  virtue  anyway,  chiefly  valuable,  like  a  fence  at  a  precipice, 
to  keep  careless  or  headstrong  people  from  doing  themselves  an 
irreparable  injury  before  they  have  a  chance  to  learn  better.  But 
where  obedience  is  required  in  civilian  life,  as  of  course  it  is  in  very 
many  situations,  the  command  generally  comes  in  an  informal  fash¬ 
ion,  asd  the  boy  who  has  learned  obedience  only  as  a  military  virtue 
to  be  exercised  in  response  to  military  orders  from  a  person  in  uni¬ 
form  is  badly  handicapped. 

What  Military  Training  is  For 

All  this  is  no  argument  against  military  training  in  itself  and 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  fitted.  The  purpose  of  military  dis¬ 
cipline  is  not  the  development  of  the  individual.  It  is  to  weld  indi¬ 
viduals  into  a  compact  unit  under  the  control  of  a  single  will  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  specific  end.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  the 
system  which  has  been  devised  for  that  purpose  and  gradually  per¬ 
fected  through  milleniums  of  warfare  should  turn  out  to  be  exactly 
the  thing  best  suited  to  the  making  of  intelligent  citizenship  and 
admirable  character.  The  contrary  is  the  case.  It  is  as  true  of 
military  training  as  it  is  of  the  use  of  it  in  combat,  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual  is  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  a  collective 
end,  which  may  in  fact  represent  not  the  common  good  but  the  will 
of  a  few  at  the  top. 

I  think  it  may  be  edifying  at  this  point  to  cite  the  testimony 
of  an  army  officer  who  writes  in  the  American  Mercury  for  June, 
1925,  the  following  brutally  frank  words. 

“An  army  exists  to  kill  men,  when  ordered,  in  the  nation’s 
quarrel  irrespective  of  its  justice.  It  should  train  its  men  to  that 
single  end.  If  we  object  to  any  of  our  citizens  thus  specializing 
on  murderous  and  un-Christian  activities,  we  should  abolish  the 
army.  If  we  want  an  army,  we  should  recognize  it  for  what 
it  is.  '  We  should  not  tell  lies  about  it  being  a  school  of  citizen¬ 
ship  or  manual  training,  nor  clutter  up  its  drill-grounds  with 
disciples  of  these  irrelevant  arts.” 

Physical  Training 

But  at  any  rate  military  training  gives  the  finest  physical  devel¬ 
opment!  Nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  a  very  poor  form  of  physical 
exercise.  The  army  itself  knows  this  and  does  not  rely  upon  its 
military’ exercises  for  building  the  bodies  of  its  soldiers.  The  army 
and  the  military  schools  use  forms  of  physical  training  which  are  as 
purely  non-military  as  rhythmic  dancing  or  skipping  the  rope.  The 
old  Butt’s  manual,  now  abandoned,  was  a  series  of  non-mihtary  exer¬ 
cises  done  with  the  rifle  used  simply  as  a  wand.  The  rifle  was  not 
a  very  good  wand,  because  it  was  too  heavy  and  did  not  balance 
well  The  “Canadian  P.  E.,”  much  used  in  the  training  camps  and 
the  S  A.  T.  C.,  was  a  rapid  and  rigid  series  of  exercises  done  empty- 
handed.  The  system  of  physical  training  outlined  in  the  Infantry 
Drill  Regulations  has  nothing  military  about  it  except  the  orders  for 
getting  the  men  into  position  to  take  the  exercises.  Every  regiment 
in  the  army  and  every  military  school  uses  a  system  of  body-build¬ 
ing  exercises  which  is  no  more  military  than  the  work  of  the  gym¬ 


nasium  classes  in  a  Quaker  college.  If  military  training  is  not  good 
enough  physical  training  for  the  army,  it  seems  rather  futile  to 
argue  that  civilians  must  have  it  for  the  development  of  their  bodies. 


Youth  and  Maturity 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  also,  that  the  most  successful  gen¬ 
eral  organization  for  boys  from  the  standpoint  of  the  development 
of  both  body  and  character,  the  Boy  Scouts,  has  not  a  military  fea¬ 
ture.  It  was  founded  by  Major  General  Baden-Powell  of  the  British 
army.  He  knew. 

Again  it  must  be  said,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  that  there 
are  some  admirable  men  and  competent  educators  engaged  in  con¬ 
ducting  military  schools.  If  a  man  really  loves  boys  and  under¬ 
stands  them  and  has  those  contagious  qualities  of  personality  which 
inspire  confidence,  he  can  get  good  results  even  with  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  a  military  system.  Those  disadvantages,  apart  from  the 
fundamental  ones  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  are  two.  The 
first  is  that  the  formalities  and  artificialities  of  military  rank  and  cer¬ 
emony  are  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  sort  of  intimacy 
between  the  man  and  the  boys  which  is  the  most  potent  factor  in 
moral  education.  What  Professor  Paris  calls  the  “spiritual  isola¬ 
tion”  of  youth  from  maturity,  which  prevents  the  young  from  get¬ 
ting  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  those  who  are  older  and  pos¬ 
sibly  wiser,  and  reduces  the  contacts  between  them  to  the  terms  of 
resented  commands  or  unwelcome  advice,  is  the  most  difficult  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  problem.  Anything  which  tends  to  make  these  contacts 
still  more  formal  and  less  friendly  is  an  obstacle  and  not  an  aid  to 
education. 

The  second  is  that  military  discipline  for  boys,  just  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  which  it  succeeds  in  accomplishing  the  only  thing  that  it 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  accomplish,  conceals  its  deeper  fail¬ 
ure.  Highly  specialized  “obedience,  promptness,  and  orderliness 
under  highly  artificial  conditions  make  a  beautiful  impression — while 
those  conditions  last.  The  boy  learns  that  proper  reactions  to  the 
military  stimuli  which  cover  his  day  from  reveille  to  taps.  How  can 
anyone  tell  what  he  is  thinking  about  inside?  How  can  one  judge 
of  his  possession  or  lack  of  the  qualities  which  will  make  him  an 
acceptable  member  of  normal  civil  society?  The  teacher-officer  is 
in  the  position  of  a  physician  trying  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  a  patient 
encased  in  armor.  Father  and  mother  and  Aunt  Mary  visit  the 
school  and  witness  a  dress  parade.  The  intoxication  always  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  orderly  movement  of  masses  of  drilled  men  mounts  to 
their  heads.  The  glamor  of  the  marching  and  wheeling  battalion 
is  counted  to  William  for  righteousness.  If  William  happens  to  be 
a  cadet  officer,  so  much  the  better  for  him.  The  twinkle  of  a  long 
line  of  simultaneously  bending  knees  and  the  gleam  of  the  sun  on 
serried  ranks  of  rifles  accurately  right-shouldered  seem  to  be  the 
symbol  of  a  great  moral  victory.  To  the  proud  parental  eye,  the 
fascinating  evolutions  of  the  battalion  are  the  achievement  of  Wil¬ 
liam.  He  is  transfigured  by  its  glory.  The  battalion,  in  fact,  con¬ 
sists  of  WILLIAM— and  others.  But  all  this  tells  them  nothing  of 
any  consequence  about  William;  less  than  nothing,  indeed,  for  it 
presents  a  gratifying  illusion  which,  as  always,  blinds  the  eye  to 
reality. 

No,  the  development  of  the  character  of  a  boy  is  no  such  sim¬ 
ple  matter.  Military  training  has  no  part  or  place  in  it.  Military 
training  has  just  one  use — preparation  for  military  service.  And,  as 
the  army  officer  above  quoted  truly  said,  an  army  exists  not  as  a 
school  of  citizenship  but  “to  kill  men,  when  ordered,  in  the  nation’s 
quarrel,  irrespective  of  its  justice.”  If  the  military  school  trains 
boys  to  do  that,  it  is  false  to  the  ideals  of  education  for  normal 
civilian  life.  If  it  does  not,  it  is  false  to  the  military  ideal  which  it 
professes  to  embody  and  to  the  army  which  fosters  it.  Either  way, 
it  must  traffic  in  gold-bricks. 


Christian  Century,  March  11,  1926.  Reprinted  by  permission. 
♦  *  ♦ 


COMPULSION 


PROFESSOR  MORRIS  R.  COHEN 

Professor  of  Philosophy,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

To  compel  men  to  do  things  against  which  they  have  moral 
scruples  is  generally  recognized  as  politically  inefficient  and  morally 
evil.  ...  No  matter  how  convinced  college  authorities  may  be 
of  the  justice  of  their  course,  they  cannot  afford  to  ignore  or  do 
violence  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  majority  of  its  students.  For  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  students  that  the  authorities  are  exercising 
arbitrary  power  without  moral  justification  kills  the  moral  influence 
of  the  college. 
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EDITORIAL  IN  THE  VAGABOND 
Student  publication  in  Indiana  University 

“What  students  in  other  places  are  asking  and  what  we  are 
asking  is  not  that  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  course  be  abolished,  but  that  it 
be  made  optional,  which  is  a  reasonable  request  considering  the 
fact  that  the  attitude  of  the  country  on  military  preparedness  is  sin¬ 
cerely  divided.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  part  of  the  University 
to  decide  for  all  of  the  student  body  a  question  of  a  purely  political 
nature  which  is  nationally  so  strongly  defended  and  opposed,  so 
fortified  by  much  that  is  right  on  both  sides,  and  then  proceed  to 
impose  that  personal  conviction  on  the  students  by  the  straight-arm 
method.  .  .  .  Just  because  the  course  is  compulsory  does  not  con¬ 
demn  it.  But  when  a  course  is  made  compulsory  there  ought  to  be 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  educators  as  to  its  validity,  which  is 
not  the  case  here.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

MIND-SET  FOR  WAR 

SHAILER  MATHEWS 

Ex-President  Federal  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  America; 

Dean  Divinity  School,  University  of  Chicago 

Militarism  is  not  only  a  system,  it  is  an  attitude  of  mind.  It  is 
a  survival  of  days  when  men  failed  to  see  the  might  of  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  and  the  good  sense  of  love.  Doing  one  another  injustice, 
both  intentionally  and  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  social  welfare, 
they  felt  the  need  of  soldiers  to  defend  and  enforce  their  policies. 
Thus  history  revolved  in  a  vicious  circle.  Bad  internationalism  de¬ 
manded  military  establishments,  and  military  establishments  diverted 
attention  from  Christian  ideals  in  national  policies. 

To  my  mind  military  training  in  schools  will  serve  to  consoli¬ 
date  this  same  attitude  of  mind  in  growing  gperations.  Military 
training  cannot  fail  to  make  impressionable  lives  feel  the  justice 
of  militarism  as  a  spiritual  attitude  toward  other  nations.  It  will 
divert  attention  from  ideals  of  justice  and  friendship  in  the  same 
proportion  as  it  is  defended  and  enforced.  Pride  and  suspicion  are 
indispensable  accompaniments  of  military  preparation.  Why  should 
boys  and  girls  be  given  such  lessons?  As  far  as  real  military  prep¬ 
aration  is  concerned,  military  training  in  schools  is  of  no  real  value; 
but  as  developing  a  bent  of  mind,  an  accustomedness  to  military 
thinking  and  a  respect  for  war,  it  is  liable  to  be  a  psychological  sug¬ 
gestion  which  will  make  sanity  and  justice  more  difficult  in  all  deal¬ 
ings  of  future  public  opinion  with  international  relations. 

GEORGE  A.  COE 

Professor,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University 

War  is,  of  course,  a  state  of  mind.  This  means  not  merely  the 
mental  processes  that  accompany  and  immediately  precede  hostili¬ 
ties,  but  also  the  entire  set  of  readinesses  that  determine,  in  advance 
of  acute  friction,  how  a  nation  shall  conduct  itself  with  relation  to 
friction-producing  causes.  Habits  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
which  I  shall  here  call  the  national  mind-set,  may  and  do  make  war 
while  there  is  yet  peace.  They  make  it,  not  by  hating  other  nations, 
not  by  desiring  war,  but  by  adjusting  the  whole  mental  mechanism 
so  that,  in  certain  situations,  war-favoring  reactions  will  occur  as 
a  matter  of  course.  War  seems  to  break  upon  us  like  an  electric 
storm  or  an  earthquake;  it  seems  to  happen  to  us.  But  in  reality  it 
happens  in  us,  as  a  long,  inter-connected  series  of  events,  the  last 
of  which — the  call  to  arms  and  the  actual  fighting — merely  carries 
out  the  nature  of  the  series. 

By  changing  the  earlier  members  of  this  series  in  such  a  way 
as  to  establish  a  contrary  mind-set,  we  could  prevent  war  altogether, 
we  could  make  it  as  obsolete  as  cannibalism.  Suppose  that  all  the 
children  of  the  country  were  to  be  so  trained  and  instructed  that,  a 
generation  hence,  the  American  mind  should  have  a  deep  revulsion 
against  the  inhumanity  of  war,  an  intelligent  realization  of  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  it,  and  at  least  a  rudimentary  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  international  strains  and  of  the  ways  in  which  people  who  do  not 
desire  war  are  nevertheless  made  to  fight — if  this  kind  of  psychical 
preparedness  were  built  up  in  our  people  for  even  one  generation, 
we  should  be  well  on  the  road  toward  final  emancipation.  Looked 
at  theoretically,  this  is  entirely  within  our  powers.  If  the  educators 
of  today  were  given  a  commission  thus  to  shift  the  mental  mind-set 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  if  they  were  granted  a  free  hand,  they 
could  “turn  the  trick.” 

ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN 
President  of  Antioch  College 

“Military  training  in  our  schools  and  colleges  has  as  its  chief 
result  not  increased  efficiency  in  the  technique  of  warfare,  but  rather 
a  change  in  the  mental  outlook  of  our  young  people,  so  that  they 


look  upon  war  as  a  normal  part  of  life  and  expect  to  take  part  in  it. 
The  battle  for  war  or  peace  is  being  fought  today  in  our  schools  and 
colleges. 

“We  must  take  risks  for  peace  as  risks  must  be  taken  for  every 
good  thing.  I  believe  that  the  building  of  a  state  of  good  will  and 
the  expectation  of  peace  is  far  less  of  a  risk  than  the  building  of  a 
war  spirit  which  will  lead  us  to  want  to  try  our  newly  discovered 
military  strength.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

UNDESIRABLE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 
President  Emeritus  Harvard  University 

My  present  opinion  about  military  training  for  school  boys  is, 
first,  that  what  is  called  military  drill  is  not  a  good  form  of  physical 
exercise  for  boys  between  fourteen  and  eighteen;  secondly,  that  the 
useful  part  of  such  military  drill  as  is  now  given  in  a  few  private 
and  public  schools  is  the  “setting-up”  drill,  and  that  this  “setting-up” 
drill  ought  to  be  given  to  every  boy  during  his  school  life,  but  in 
the  form  of  calisthenic  exercises,  having  no  military  purpose  in  view; 
and  thirdly,  that  training  in  the  real  work  of  a  soldier,  that  is,  march¬ 
ing  under  a  heavy  load,  digging  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  ground, 
and  using  effectively  rifles,  machine  guns,  hand  grenades,  bayonets, 
short  swords,  heavy  and  light  artillery,  and  motor  vehicles,  including 
aeroplanes,  should  not  be  begun  before  the  twentieth  year. 

The  Swiss,  who  know  as  well  as  any  people  in  Europe  how 
to  organize  and  maintain  an  effective  army,  do  not  begin  real  military 
training  until  the  twentieth  year,  except  that  they  encourage  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  rifle  for  boys  and  young  men  organized  into  rifle  clubs, 
and  provided  by  the  government  with  ammunition  and  ranges. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  opposed  to  military  training  for  school 
boys. 

JOHN  H.  FINLEY 

Ex-President  College  of  the  City  of  New  York; 

Now  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Times 

Against  military  training  in  our  schools  I  have  protested  and 
would  continue  to  protest,  not  because  I  object  to  the  drill  in  itself 
(for  I  do  not),  but  because  I  think  we  ought  not  to  make  that  which 
implies  a  perpetuation  of  international  hatreds  and  brutish  warfare  a 
purposeful  feature  of  the  education  of  our  children.  I  can,  though 
with  difficulty,  conceive  of  conditions  which  might  make  such  emer¬ 
gency  training  necessary;  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
we  are  to  let  our  whole  system  of  education  reach  its  acme  in  recru- 
descent  savagery  or  in  preparation  for  it. 

DR.  DUDLEY  A.  SARGENT 

Late  Director  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  Harvard  University;  Late 
Director  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

(Before  the  Massachusetts  Special  Commission  on  Military 
Education,  1915) 

Does  military  drill  in  the  schools  develop  these  qualities  in 
youth  which  prepare  a  nation  for  the  struggles  of  war,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  those  of  peace?  No,  because: 

1.  It  is  not  an  adequate  means  for  physical  training,  being  not 
only  very  limited  in  its  activities,  but  actually  harmful  in  its  effect 
on  boys  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age. 

2.  It  does  not  offer  sufficient  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  the  individual’s  powers  of  muscular  and  mental  co-ordination  and 
the  exercise  of  judgment  under  unusual  and  trying  circumstances. 

3.  It  does  not  offer  sufficient  opportunity  for  struggle,  which 
requires  and  develops  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  self-sacrifice, 
loyalty  and  a  strong  will. 

4.  The  most  military  nations  in  the  world  do  not  have  military 
drill  in  their  schools,  but  give  military  instructions  and  training 
only  after  the  boys  have  reached  eighteen  or  twenty  years  and  have 
received  years  of  physical  training  as  a  part  of  their  schooling. 

5.  The  same  qualities  that  are  of  most  value  for  war  are  of 
most  value  in  peace.  Military  drill  also  is  inadequate  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  struggles  of  peace,  such  as  are  necessary  to  sustain 
the  place  of  the  individual  or  nation  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  poli¬ 
tics,  commerce,  etc. 

6.  Military  drill  in  the  schools  cannot  teach  boys  the  real  art 
of  war,  since  they  are  too  young  to  handle  the  real  weapons  and 
undergo  the  rigors  of  adequate  instruction.  Hence  it  is  apt  to  foster 
a  bombastic  military  spirit  of  “tin-soldierism”  and  a  false  sense  of 
patriotism  which  does  not  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  war  nor  the 
glories  of  the  struggles  of  peace. 
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SAID  BY  STUDENTS 

“When  the  world  today  is  groping  toward  peace  thru  dis¬ 
armaments  and  conferences,  the  existence  of  the  military  training 
of  youths  is  a  great  stumbling  block.  Our  colleges  and  high  schools 
ought  to  furnish  an  atmosphere  that  will  encourage  independent 
thinking  and  should  inculcate  in  the  students  the  idea  of  interna¬ 
tionalism,  but  the  presence  of  the  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
prevents  it — without  doubt,  it  prevents  the  students  from  thinking 
that  “above  all  nations  is  humanity,”  because  intentionally,  or  other¬ 
wise,  it  inculcates  in  them  aggressive  and  narrow  chauvinism.” 

• — Editorial,  Ka  Leo  o  Hawaii  (sophomore  edition), 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  February  19,  1926. 


Military  Training  in  Civilian  Colleges  and  Schools  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  Federal  Appropriations.  Last  year,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  appropriations  were: 


For  direct  expenses .  $3,818,020.00 

Pay  and  allowances  for  officers  and  enlisted  men  4,860,000.00 
Free  issues  of  supplies  . . . .  2,018,484.00 


Total  . . .  $10,696,504.00 


The  expenditures  for  1926-1927  as  indicated  in  the  Army 
Budget  are  likely  to  be  more.  The  above  figures  do  not  in¬ 
clude  expenditures  for  the  Citizens’  Military  Training  Camps 
which  are  expected  to  give  training  to  35,000  men  this  summer. 


“We  do  not  have  to  take  ethics,  sociology,  logic,  or  philosophy, 
where  we  might  learn  the  values  of  conduct  in  life,  where  we  might 
be  impressed  with  the  futility  of  war,  but  we  have  to  take  two  years 
of  R.  O.  T.  C.  where  we  learn  to  use  a  bayonet,  to  operate  machine 
guns,  to  “finish  an  opponent  who  hangs  on  ...  by  driving  the  knee 
or  foot  to  his  crotch  and  gouging  his  eyes  with  your  thumbs,”  and 
where  our  “inherent  desire  to  fight  and  kill”  is  “carefully  watched 
for  and  encouraged  by  the  instructor.” 

— Editorial,  The  Vagabond,  Indiana  University,  January,  1926. 


“The  R.  O.  T.  C.  is  an  effort  to  remedy  the  mistakes  of  pre-war 
days,  and  as  such  it  deserves  the  hearty  cooperation  of  everyone. 
Instead  of  marking  the  turning  point  toward  militarism,  it  means 
the  younger  generation  has  discovered  the  fallacy  in  the  false  secur¬ 
ity  under  which  we  have  lived,  and  now  must  remedy  it.  Until  the 
millenium  arrives,  there  will  be  war  as  long  as  there  are  two  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Are  we  to  be  thrown  into  such  a  conflict 
raw,  untrained?  To  do  so  would  be  murder.  Yet,  because  there 
were  no  such  organizations  as  we  now  have  (R.  O.  T.  C.),  because 
of  such  movements  as  the  one  under  way  (against  military  training), 
thousands  of  young  men,  the  flower  of  young  America,  lost  their  lives 
in  the  last  war.  Shall  the  same  thing  happen  in  the  next?” 

— Editorial,  The  Drexerd,  Drexel  Institute,  Phila.,  Pa.,  March,  1926. 


Has  any  college  or  university  a  right  to  make  military  training 
compulsory? 

Nine  years  ago  Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  of  American  manhood  as  the  only  efficient  means  of  meeting  a 
serious  emergency.  That  policy  was  a  last  resort — a  war  measure. 

Today  hundreds  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  conscript¬ 
ing  American  manhood  by  refusing  to  grant  diplomas  until  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  served  a  period  of  years  in  military  training.  This  policy 
is  not  a  last  resort — it  is  a  peace  measure. 

Is  such  a  course  justifiable,  or  is  it  at  variance  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  concepts  of  democracy? 

In  a  bill  recently  introduced  by  Congressman  George  A.  Welsh 
of  the  sixth  Pennsylvania  district,  if  passed,  military  training  will  no 
longer  be  a  pre-requisite  for  graduation  in  educational  institutions 
other  than  essentially  military  schools.  His  measure  proposes  to 
amend  the  national  defense  acts  of  1916  and  1920,  making  the  course 
in  military  training  elective  rather  than  compulsory. 

And  why  not — if  science  instead  of  man  power  is  to  decide  the 
next  war? 

— Editorial,  The  Montana  Kaimin,  Univer.  of  Montana,  March  5,  1926. 


The  Bill  referred  to  is  H.  R.  8538  “prohibiting  any  course 
of  military  training  from  being  made  compulsory  as  to  any 
student  in  any  educational  institution  other  than  a  military 
school.”  This  would  amend  accordingly  the  National  Defense 
Act.  Write  your  Congressman  and  Representative  John  M. 
Morin,  Chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  asking  them  to  support  this  Bill. 
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Books  and  Pamphlets 


Federal  Legislation,  Regulations  and  Rulings,  affecting  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations.  Revised,  April,  1925.  Contains  copy  of  Morrill  Act  and 
ite  amendments  and  rulings  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  relative  to  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  Extracts  from  National  Defense  Act  and  rulings  of  War  Department 
dealing  with  Land-Grant  Colleges,  (Department  of  Agriculture,  circuUr  251) 
Secure  from  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash? 
mgton,  D.  C.,  price  10c. 


IVar  is  Unchristian.  But,  by  John  Nevin  Sayre,  and  Shifting  the  National  Mind 

pages,  10c.  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation, 

383  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

War  Its  Causes  Consequences  and  Cure,  by  Kirby  Page.  347  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York  City.  ISc.  * 


Abolition  of  War,  by  Sherwood  Eddy  and  Kirby  Page.  347  Madison  Av.,  N.Y.C.  ISc. 


Imperialism  and  Nationalism,  by  Kirby  Page,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  15c. 


Manual  of  Military  Training,  lyr  Moss  and  Lang,  2  volumes,  $5 
Association,  923  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ' 


Quartermaster 


A  Summary  of  the  National  Defense  Act  and  Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Def^tse  Act  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  1010  Grand  Central 
terminal  Building,  New  York  City.  15c. 


Military  Training — Objections  and  Answers.  National  Security  League  25  West 
Forty-third  Street,  New  York  City. 


Military  Training — Some  Opinions  of  Experts  in  Physical  Training.  Friends’  Peace 
Committee,  30A  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  5c. 

Regarding  Military  Training  at  Universities,  by  Walter  Longstreth.  Copies  obtain¬ 
able  at  Room  15,  1305  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Military  Training  in  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  by  Wintlirop  D 
Lane.  Committee  on  Militarism  in  Education,  Room  387,  Bible  House  Astor 
Place,  New  York  City.  10c. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Stati^ics  of  Land  Grant  Colleges.  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  Interior 
Washington,  D.  C.  ’ 


Articles 


Military  Glory  in  the  Colleges,  by  Paul  Blanshard,  The  Nation,  Feb.  18,  1925. 
Lock-Step  Education,  by  Paul  Blanshard,  Christian  Century,  May  14,  1925. 

Are  Jews  Pacifists!  by  Dr.  Maurice  H.  Harris,  The  Jewish  Tribune,  Feb.  5,  1926. 
The  Men  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  by  George  Marvin,  The  Outlook,  Feb.  24, 
The  New  York  Commercial,  The  Searchlight  Column,  by  Fred  Marvin. 


The  Other  Side  of  Military  Training  (a  reply 
Colleges),  by  John  A.  Kenderdine  in  The 


to  Military  Training  in  Schools  and 
Survey,  Jan.  15,  1926. 


Pacifism  Grows  Funnier,  American  Legion  Weekly,  March  12,  1926. 


Pacifism  as  Adventure,  World  Tomorrow,  March,  1926. 


Militap  Training  in  Schools,  editorial.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.  New 
York  City,  March  9,  1926. 


Review  of  recent  developments  on  military  training.  The  New  Student,  March  17, 


March'll  1^*19 Stick,  by  Winfred  Ernest  Garrison,  Christian  Century, 

^"“Tarfcem  Mafch”lL  “  China.  Chris- 

Compulsorv  Military  Twining  The  system  attacked— Y.  Thomas.  The  system 
defended  Major  Gen.  Charles  I*,  aummerall,  Current  History,  April,  1926. 


*  ♦ 


* 


Wc  thank  the  Friends  Peace  Committee  for  permission  to  re¬ 
print  the  statements  from  Harry  A.  Garfield,  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
John  Finley,  Shailer  Matthews  and  Dudley  A.  Sargent.  The  state-^ 
ment  from  Morris  R.  Cohen  appeared  in  the  December  number  of 
the  City  College  Lavender  and  Prof.  Coe’s  statement  in  an  article  in 
The  World  Tomorrow. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 
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EARLY  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNISM. 

By  Rev.  J.  J.  Murray,  D.  D., 

Lexington,  Va. 

Victor  lingo  once  said,  “There  is  no  army  in  the 
world  that  is  so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.”  Each  generation  has  its  dominant  idea.  Ours 
is  that  of  Social  Justice  and  Social  Reconstruction. 
The  world  has  waked  up  to  the  realization  of  the  in¬ 
justice  of  a  world  where  a  few  men,  even  though  they 
may  be  stronger  and  shrewder  men,  can  profit  at  the 
expense  of  their  fellows;  of  the  folly  of  a  world  where 
the  gifts,  with  which  God  has  enriched  us,  are  not 
used  for  the  common  good.  The  hour  for  the  social 
idea  has  struck.  On  all  sides  we  hear  the  challenge 
to  build  a  new  world  of  brotherhood,  which  will  put 
needs  and  rights  of  men  above  the  claims  of  profit  and 
property.  All  governments  and  all  institutions  are 
being  tested  in  the  light  of  this  principle  of  justice  and 
human  service.  The  days  of  individualism  and  ruthless 
competition  are  gone  forever.  The  only  question  fac¬ 
ing  the  world  today  is  as  to  the  type  of  reconstruction 
we  are  to  have,  whether  it  is  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
narrow  nationalism  with  the  consequent  dangers  of 
wmrld  conflict,  or  on  a  world-wide  basis ;  and  if  the 
latter,  whether  it  will  be  communism  or  some  mere 
Christian  form  of  brotherhood. 

In  the  first  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts  we  have  the 
description  of  an  early  experiment  in  Christian  com¬ 
munism,  not  in  the  modern  and  dogmatic,  but  in  the 
simple  and  Utopian  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  an  idyllic 
picture  of  Christian  brotherhood.  The  three  thousand 
men  and  women,  who  joined  the  church  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  were  born  into  a  new  relationship  with  God 
and  their  fellows,  that  warmed  their  hearts  and 
changed  their  lives.  Their  love  to  God  begot  in  them 
an  intense  love  for  one  another.  Under  the  impulse 
of  this  new  faith  they  found  a  life  of  brotherhood. 
They  were  now  of  one  accord.  They  were  so  close  to 
one  another,  that  the  old  forces  of  greed  and  selfish¬ 
ness  died  in  their  hearts.  The  old  concern  for  private 
possessions  was  dissolved.  They  were  so  much  “of 
one  heart  and  one  soul”,  that  no  man  said  “that  aught 
of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  bis  own;  but 
they  had  all  things  common.”  As  long  as  anyone  had 
anything,  there  was  no  one  “among  them  that  lacked”, 
for  they  “parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man  had 
need.”  The  new  Christian  experience  was  so  strong 
and  the  love  that  it  begot  so  warm,  that  men  forgot 
the  promptings  of  selfishness  and  even  the  dictates  of 
prudence.  They  were  brothers  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and 
the  Christian  bond  was  stronger  than  all  the  disrup¬ 
tive  factors  in  their  lives.  It  wias  a  glorious  exhibition 
of  Christian  brotherhood. 

Its  Background. 

There  were  several  impulses  back  of  this  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  brotherhood.  Two  of  them,  I  think,  were  fore¬ 
most  ; 

1.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  expectation  of 
the  immediate  return  of  C.hrjst;  tp  set  up  His  Kingdom, 


and  to  dissolve  all  existing  social  and  economic  institu¬ 
tions  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  making  it  possible. 
These  men  did  not  expect  to  need  their  wealth  very 
long.  They  expected  Christ  to  set  up  a  reign  on  earth, 
in  which  all  the  needs  of  his  followers  would  be 
miraculously  supplied.  This  naturally  made  them  in¬ 
different  to  property  and  careless  of  the  future.  If 
private  wealth  was  seen  to  disappear,  it  was  not  hard 
for  them  to  go  ahead  and  use  it  for  the  common  good. 
As  this  hope  of  the  immediate  return  of  Christ  waned, 
the  minds  of  the  Christians  returned  to  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  self-interest  and  to  a  concern  for  safeguai’ding 
personal  needs.  The  bonds  of  brotherhood  were  some¬ 
what  lessened,  and  men  became  more  careful  again. 
But  it  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  this  millenial  pre- 
occujDation  and  to  forget  the  factor  which  was  deeper 
and  more  powerful. 

2.  These  Christians  had  caught  the  urge  to  brother¬ 
hood  from  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  fresh  in  their  minds,  and,  above  all.  His 
spirit  was  warm  in  their  hearts.  Because  they  were 
the  sons  of  the  Father,  they  felt  that  they  were 
brothers  together,  and  no  man  could  see  his  brother 
in  Christ  lack  while  he  enjoyed  plenty  for  himself. 
This  spirit  lived  on  in  the  Church  for  many  generations 
and  played  no  little  part  in  the  winning  of  the  world 
to  Christiaity.  There  was  constant  service  to  human 
need,  to  the  heathen  as  well  as  to  fellow-believers.  And 
the  heathen  world,  hungry  for  an  experience  of  fra¬ 
ternity,  was  powerfully  attracted  to  the  one  group 
which  realized  it. 

Its  Limitations. 

This  experiment  at  Jerusalem  had  its  limitations: 

1.  In  its  complete  manifestation  it  was  limited  to 
belivers.  It  was  only  in  the  small  Christian  group  that 
there  was  this  sharing  of  all  goods.  Those  early  Chris¬ 
tians  had  the  spirit  of  love  toward  all  men,  and  showed 
to  them  every  service  possible,  but  there  was  a  separa¬ 
tion  made  between  those  on  the  inside  and  those  on 
the  outside ;  and  this  was  not  a  plan  that  was  advo¬ 
cated  for  society  in  general.  This  distinction  is  to  be 
perceived  throughout  the  New  Testament.  There  is 
little  question,  whether  or  not  the  idea  is  congenial  to 
the  modern  mind,  that  New  Testament  brotherhood 
is  not  just  the  same  thing  as  modern  humanitarianism. 
It  is  a  religious  bond,  and  its  perfect  realization  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  an  irreligious  society.  The  love  of 
these  Christians  for  all  men  was  warm,  their  spirit  of 
service  boundless,  their  demand  for  justice  among  all 
men  insistent,  but  the  finest  flowering  of  brotherhood 
could  be  felt  only  among  fellow-believers. 

2.  We  are  not  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  even 
this  temperary  expression  of  brotherhood  was  without 
flaws.  Some  of  them  did  not  enter  into  it  fully.  No 
man  needed  to,  unless  he  so  chose.  It  was  not  formal 
and  forced,  but  simple  and  voluntary.  Peter  makes 
it  plain  that  with  each  man  was  left  the  decision  as  to 
how  far  he  was  to  go  in  the  sharing  of  his  property. 
A  few  only  pretended  to  enter  into  it.  There  was  an 
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Ananias  and  a  Sappliira  even  in  the  days  of  Pentecost. 
The  strain  upon  human  greed  was  too  great  for  any, 
except  those  who  were  whole-heartedly  devoted  to 
Christ  and  his  cause.  Some  of  them  took  advantage 
of  it.  It  was  not  long,  as  the  numher  of  believers  be¬ 
gan  to  grow,  before  there  came  a  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  that  “their 
widows  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration,”  and 
it  became  necessary  to  appoint  seven  deacons  to  watch 
for  fair  play  and  to  administer  the  common  funds 
wisely. 

3.  It  was  not  a  carefully  planned  scheme.  Those 
men  were  not  trained  economists.  .  They  had  not 
thought  this  plan  through.  The  movement  was  naive 
and  uncritical.  It  was  simply  a  spontaneous  expression 
of  their  love  to  all  Christian  brethren.  It  could  not 
last  in  the  fashion  in  which  it  was  begun.  Such  a 
plan  could  hardly  be  suited  to  the  complex  needs  of  a 
modern  industrial  society.  Experiments  somewhat 
similar  have  been  made  in  modern  times  at  New 
Lanark,  Scotland,  at  New  Harmony  and  Brook  Farm 
and  Oneida  and  Amana  in  this  country.  Some  of  them 
have  been  complete  failures ;  some  of  them  partially 
successful;  but  none  of  them  has  had  much  effect  on 
the  larger  progress  of  society,  except  Bobert  Owen’s 
experiment,  and  that,  not  so  much  as  a  model,  as  in 
providing  a  stimulus  to  remedial  legislation.  It  is  only 
with  selected  groups,  in  isolated  communities  and  in 
simple  societies  that  such  plans  can  hope  to  succeed. 

Its  Significance. 

With  these  limitations,  does  this  early  Christian 
communism  of  the  Book  of  Acts  have  any  significance 
for  today’s  needs?  Certainly,  the  form  is  transient. 
It  was  transient  in  its  particular  method  even  in  the 
early  Church.  It  was  not  a  practical  plan.  The 
exigencies  of  human  life  and  the  frailties  of  hnman 
nature  were  not  sufficiently  taken  into  account.  It 
was  too  idealistic,  even  for  that  day.  It  is  scarcely 
practical  for  today.  It  was  never  meant  to  be,  and  it 
is  no  criticism  of  this  magnificent  exhibition  of  love 
to  say,  that  in  its  form  it  was  never  meant  as  a  model 
for  human  society  at  any  of  the  stages,  which  it  has  so 
far  reached. 

But  we  can  too  easily  dismiss  this  sample  of  true 
brotherhood  with  such  phrases,  just  as  we  dismiss  the 
searching  demands  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  upon 
which  it  was  based.  While  it  is  not  a  model,  it  is  an 
inspiration  and  a  test.  When  these  passages  in  Acts 
are  analyzed  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  two  prin¬ 
ciples  embodied  in  the  life  of  those  early  days  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  First,  they  “had  all  things  common;”  and, 
second,  they  “parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every  man 
had  need.”  The  first  of  these  was  transient  in  Chris¬ 
tian  practise.  It  does  not  teach  us  that  private  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  completely  abolished  in  a  Christian 
brotherhood.  Probably  it  should  not  and  cannot  be. 
Even  in  Kussia  there  are  still  private  tooth-brushes. 

But  the  spirit  of  this  example  of  brotherhood  is 
eternal.  The  second  of  the  principles,  that  Christians 
should  share  with  one  another  according  to  need,  seems 
to  have  been  permanent  in  the  life  of  the  early  Church. 
The  Jerusalem  plan  soon  dissolved,  but  there  were  con¬ 
tinual  manifestations  of  its  spirit  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  age.  And  this  spirit  must  last,  if  Christianity  is 


to  be  more  than  a  form  of  personal  piety  that  has  little 
significance  for  life.  In  the  Christian  church  and  in 
lands,  where  Christianity  is  strong  enough  to  guide 
the  life  of  the  community,  this  sharing  is  essential. 
Christianity  does  not  forbid  private  property,  but 
Christianity  ought  to  take  the  sting  out  of  private 
property.  If  the  example  of  the  First  Century  Church 
is  at  all  normal  for  our  life  today,  then  unrestrained 
competition  and  the  piling  up  of  property,  while  others 
suffer,  is  un-Christian. 

What  does  it  teach  us  for  today?  It  has  its  first 
lessons  for  our  life  within  the  Church.  It  is  easy  for 
the  Church  to  talk  about  brotherhood,  and  yet  fail  to 
practise  justice  in  the  most  intimate  aspects  of  Church 
life.  How,  for  example,  is  it  possible  for  those  of  us 
who  are  ministers,  and  whose  salaries  are  listed  in  the 
higher  brackets,  to  be  satisfied,  while  many  of  our 
brother  ministers  have  less  than  decent  living?  Should 
not  our  Church  work  out  a  plan  similar  to  the  plan  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which 
churches  (or  ministers)  must  contribute  to  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  fund,  which  will  provide  a  satisfactory  minimum 
salary  for  every  minister,  before  any  minister  can  re¬ 
ceive  more  than  this  minimum  Nor  should  this  spirit 
affect  us  here  alone.  Jacob  Riis  tells  us  of  an  official  of 
a  church  board,  eager  to  do  his  service  in  a  more  per¬ 
sonal  way,  who  asked  of  a  charity  society  that  some 
slum  family  be  assigned  to  him  for  help.  When  he  in¬ 
vestigated  his  family  he  learned  to  his  amazement  that 
the  mother  was  working  at  starvation  wages,  scrub¬ 
bing  floors  in  the  office  building  maintained  by  his  own 
board.  A  minister  in  one  of  our  churches  says  that 
when  he  learned  that  the  janitor  of  his  church  was 
working  seven  days  in  the  week,  with  no  afternoon 
off,  he  had  to  stop  preaching  sermons  on  social  justice, 
until  this  situation  had  been  relieved.  Again,  how 
many  of  our  churches  leave  the  care  of  their  members 
to  some  charitable  organization.  Surely  Paul’s  words 
can  be  applied  to  the  family  of  the  church,  “But  if 
any  provide  not  for  his  own.  .  .  he  is  worse  than  an 
infidel.” 

It  has  also  its  lessons  which  the  church  must  teach 
to  the  world  at  large.  The  demands  of  social  justice 
in  the  complex  modern  world  cannot  possibly  be  met 
by  personal  service  and  helpfulness  alone.  A  charity 
that  perpetuates  social  injustice,  wdiile  it  seeks  to  re¬ 
lieve  personal  need,  does  in  the  end  more  harm  than 
good.  The  Church  is  too  strong  to  remain  silent,  while 
its  own  weaker  members  suffer  from  a  pagan  social 
order.  And  the  Church  is  too  large  in  America  today 
to  feel  itself  guiltless  for  a  moment  in  a  world  where 
greed  holds  sway.  We  are  no  longer  a  little  handful 
of  believers,  helpless  amid  the  oppressions  of  a  great 
heathen  world,  but  a  corporate  and  responsible  part  of 
the  social  order,  in  which  we  live.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  America  today  Christians  can 
have  any  social  and  economic  organization  that  they 
will  demand.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Church  to 
form  a  political  party  or  to  support  one,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  no  political  party  can  incarnate  the 
principles  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  it  is  the  business  of 
the  Church,  to  teach  its  members  to  seek  through  the 
political  parties  an  ever  closer  approximation  to  the 
Christian  ideal  of  justice  and  brotherhood.  It  is  not 
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tlie  business  of  the  Church,  to  set  forth  a  specific  plan 
for  reorganizing  society,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the 
Christian  group,  continually  to  criticise  a  social  order 
which  allows  people  to  suffer,  when  there  is  plenty  for 
all,  and  which  tolerates  such  unequal  use  of  the  gifts 
which  God  meant  for  all  His  children,  and  continually 
to  hold  up  against  society,  as  it  is,  the  Christian  ideal. 

If  the  Christian  Church  is  to  take  seriously  its  task 
of  winning  the  world  for  Christ,  it  cannot  neglect  the 
demands  of  social  justice.  There  are  three  great 
powers  bidding  for  the  allegiance  of  the  world  today — 
a  pagan  nationalism,  an  atheistic  communism,  and 
Christianity.  The  power  that  will  win,  for  this  genera¬ 
tion  at  least,  is  the  pow’er  that  can  give  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  answer  to  the  total  need  of  human  life.  If  mod¬ 
em  Christianity  is  not  strong  enough  to  inspire  its 
members  to  a  juster  reorganization  of  society’s  life, 
then  communism,  if  it  can  show  success  in  Russia,  will 
sweep  the  world.  But  Christianity  has  the  power,  if 
it  can  ever  summon  the  faith  and  the  courage  to  serve 
the  world,  and,  by  serving  the  world,  to  win  the  world. 


CWA  AND  ITS  AFTERMATH. 

By  Rev.  William  Ci’owe,  Jr., 

Talladega,  Alabama. 

The  Federal  relief  forces  had  been  at  work  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
CWA.  On  November  1.5,  1933,  all  “work  relief”  was 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close  and  the  CWA  was  inaugu¬ 
rated  on  November  16.  The  re-enlistment  of  workers 
in  private  industry  had  proceeded  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  the  government  had  hoped  for.  The  Public  Works 
Administration,  which  had  been  set  up  to  give  an 
impetus  to  recovery,  by  encouraging  building  con¬ 
tracts,  was  slow  and  had  been  a  disappointment.  The 
CWA  was  conceived  to  hasten  recovery  by  giving  sub¬ 
stantial  emijloyment  rather  than  a  bare  sustenance  on 
a  relief  basis. 

The  CWA  was  hurled  into  the  arena  of  depression 
conflict  with  a  suddenness  that  caused  the  nation  to 
gasp.  Two  days  before  the  program  was  to  start,  the 
county  relief  workers  in  Alabama  were  notified  of  the 
plan.  They  were  herded  into  a  public  room  in  a  Bir¬ 
mingham  hotel,  were  given  a  brief  explanation  and 
sent  home  to  put  ninety  thousand  men  to  work  in  thirty 
six  hours.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  perform 
such  a  feat.  Local  construction  and  improvement 
projects  had  to  be  devised  hurriedly  and  sent  to  the 
state  administration  office  to  be  approved  by  engineers, 
before  work  could  begin.  Employees  in  the  state  head¬ 
quarters  worked  on  straight  stretches  of  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  hours,  without  respite  day  after  day  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  trying  to  speed  the  work.  The  county 
workers  were  put  in  confusion  by  the  stupendous 
task. 

The  unemployed  were  registered  as  rapidly  as  the 
National  Re-employment  Service  could  receive  and 
catalogue  them.  Then  they  were  called  out  without 
anyone  in  authority  being  able  to  know  much  about 
the  needs  of  the  worker  called  or  his  competence  to  do 
the  type  of  work  he  had  signified  he  was  fitted  for. 
Within  three  or  four  weeks  it  became  possible  to  cor¬ 
rect  some  of  the  mistakes,  that  had  been  made  at  the 
start,  but  by  that  time  many  citizens,  who  had  been 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  other  phases  of  the 
relief  program,  became  critical  of  CWA.  This  was 


partly  because  they  did  not  understand  the  program 
and  partly  because  the  work  had  been  begun  without 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  it.  Much  of  the  criticism 
was  also  due  to  the  high  wages  that  were  paid  which 
tended  to  discourage  private  employment. 

The  Civil  Works  Administration  was  a  part  of  the 
relief  program,  though  it  took  the  form  of  a  huge 
employment  effort.  While  it  was  designed  to  feed 
people,  that  was  not  its  whole  purjjose.  It  gave  gen¬ 
eral  employment  to  all  who  were  out  of  work,  and  at 
the  start  there  was  no  account  taken  of  how  much 
need  the  applicant  had  for  a  job. 

The  money  thus  pumped  into  the  ordinary  channels 
of  trade  through  CWA  employment  had  a  marked 
effect  on  all  types  of  business  except  private  construc¬ 
tion.  Since  the  close  of  the  program  late  in  March 
construction  and  general  improvement  contracts  have 
gone  forward  in  a  reasonably  gratifying  degree. 

The  CWA  has  left  a  bad  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  Officials  in  Washington,  who  were  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  experiment  at  the  start,  are  said 
to  have  become  alarmed  before  many  weeks  had 
passed.  One  of  the  worst  and  earliest  results  of  the 
CWA  was  the  extravagance  it  encouraged.  Prior  to 
its  inception  local  government  units  had  been  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  a  definite  proportion  of  the  funds 
needed  to  do  their  work.  The  relief  committee  and 
local  officials  were  zealous  to  see  that  the  money,  a 
reasonable  amount  of  which  they  had  supplied  was 
wisely  administered.  But  the  safe-guard  caused  by 
local  money  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  obliterated  over  night  under  the  CWA 
regime.  Here  was  money  pouring  in  like  manna  from 
heaven.  The  populace  was  amazed.  Officials  were 
exultant.  Representatives  of  state  headquarters  say 
that  they  were  often  introduced  to  public  gatherings 
as  “Santa  Claus.”  A  great  game  of  spending  was  on. 
Dear  old  Uncle  Sam  had  turned  into  a  fairy  prince. 

The  normal,  human  thing  to  do  was  to  get  as  much 
of  the  “pie”  as  possible,  and  every  attempt  known  to 
human  genius  was  made  toward  that  end.  In  most 
places  large  numbers  of  clerks  and  other  administra¬ 
tive  sub-ordinates,  many  of  whom  were  not  necessary, 
were  added  to  the  pay  rolls.  Many  construction 
projects  were  begun,  which  were  recognized  at  the 
time  to  be  too  large  for  completion  during  the  life  of 
the  program,  but  everybody  thought  the  Government 
would  never  dream  of  allowing  this  new-born  child 
to  die  such  an  early  death.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
announced  schedule  was  carried  out.  CWlA  was  closed 
unceremoniously.  Hundreds  of  ambitious  schemes 
were  left  without  hope  of  completion. 

It  was  easy  for  grafters  of  one  kind  or  another  to 
assert  themselves.  Thousands  of  them  were  appre¬ 
hended  throughout  the  nation  while,  naturally,  many 
others  came  through  unscathed.  Political  patronage 
reared  its  head  within  the  organization  and  did  its  job 
well  in  many  places.  Although  the  politicians  were 
continually  wanied  that  they  were  playing  with  fire 
and  would  be  severely  punished  for  using  CWA  jobs 
as  political  plunder,  it  was  difficult  to  restrain  them. 

With  all  of  its  faults  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
picture  of  the  CWA  program  is  not  all  dark.  Much 
good  was  accomplished.  Worthwhile  construction 
projects  were  completed  which  will  go  down  the  years 
as  a  testimony  to  the  partial  success  of  the  program. 
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Thousands  of  men  and  women,  whose  lives  had  been 
warped  by  financial  stress,  and  whose  hearts  wei-e  al¬ 
most  broken  under  the  strain,  were  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  on  a  respectable  basis  of  pay,  who 
would  never  have  been  willing  to  apply  for  relief. 
Business  went  into  a  sudden  boom  everywhere.  Many 
a  barber  and  cobbler  began  to  go  again  to  the  movies. 
Many  a  mill  hand  bought  Christmas  presents  for  his 
family  for  the  first  time  in  four  years.  AVe  must  noi 
forget  that  the  offering  plate  in  the  Churches  grew 
heavier  and  heavier  throughout  the  brief  period,  and 
Church  income  is  still  better  than  it  was  before  GAA^A. 
The  money  that  was  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  un¬ 
employed  is  still  circulating  in  the  very  places  where 
it  is  most  needed. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  effects  of  the  CWA  is 
that  many  people  were  actually  pauperized  by  the 
very  efforts  the  Government  made  to  put  them  on 
their  feet.  They  had  managed  to  get  along  before 
December  without  Government  aid.  Then  they  were 
given  a  job,  only  to  be  cut  off  in  the  spring.  AA^hy 
should  not  the  Government  take  care  of  them  now  that 
it  has  cut  them  off?  One  man  applies  for  relief  who 
owns  several  hundred  acres  of  land  and  some  bonds, 
neither  of  which  is  producing  an  income.  He  applies 
for  relief  because,  if  he  sold  either  his  real  estate  or 
his  securities,  he  could  get  only  twenty  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  the  original  investment  and  nobody  could 
expect  him  to  do  that.  This  is  an  extreme  case.  He 
had  had  a  CAVA  job,  however,  and,  like  many  others 
he  feels  that  since  the  Government  cut  him  off,  it 
should  now  take  care  of  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
facts  that  relief  workers  report  is  that  the  masses  of 
the  unemployed,  after  two  years  of  Government  re¬ 
lief,  are  still  anxious  to  work  for  the  pittance  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  is  now  supplying  for  mere  sustenance.  In 
this  fact  there  is  great  hope  for  the  future  of  our 
land. 

There  will  probably  never  be  sufficient  private  em¬ 
ployment  again  to  go  around.  That  is,  until  our  form 
of  government  is  changed  along  much  more  radical 
lines  than  we  now  anticipate.  Though  we  may  not 
cherish  the  thought  of  such  changes,  they  are  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  and  are  within  the  realm  of  possibility 
even  for  our  nation.  AVhether  Federal  relief  continues 
or  not  there  will,  no  doubt,  always  have  to  be  public 
works  projects  of  some  sort  provided  by  local  govern¬ 
ment  units,  as  long  as  the  present  industrial  system 
remains.  Permitting  people  to  work  for  their  susten¬ 
ance  is  infinitely  better  than  handing  out  free  provi¬ 
sions.  Community  chests  cannot  put  the  unemployed 
to  work,  because  of  the  prohibitive  expenses  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  remain  for  the  most  part  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  some  branch  of  Government.  Private  charity 
may  have  seen  its  day,  so  far  as  large  scale  operations 
are  concerned.  At  any  rate,  the  public  has  come  to 
understand  that  the  Government,  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional,  has  a  responsibility  to  those  who  can  and  will 
work  for  a  livelihood,  and  who  are  unable  to  do  so 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

After  all,  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between 
a  private  welfare  organization  which  gets  its  contribu¬ 
tions  through  voluntary  gifts,  and  a  public  welfare 
department  which  gets  its  funds  through  taxes  volun¬ 
tarily  voted  by  the  people.  A^et  there  is  a  difference 
that  is  fundamental  from  another  point  of  view, 
namely,  that  the  public  treasury  can  finance  a  work 
program  and  thereby  maintain,  in  some  measure,  the 
morale  of  the  people,  whereas  the  private  organiza¬ 
tion  can  only  go  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  with  meagre 
aid  which  gives  the  recipients  a  feeling  of  disgrace. 


,  DR.  MATTHEW  LYLE  LACY. 

His  Early  Ministry. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Cary  Johnson, 

'%  ,  '  *  ^  Richmond,  A^a. 

VI. 

Dir.  Lacy’s  Friends. 

Mr.  Lacy  was  specially  devoted  to  the  teachers  un¬ 
der  whom  he  had  sat  at  Union  Seminary,  and  amongst 
these,  to  the  chiefest  in  his  estimation.  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Dabney.  Dr.  Peck  had  not  become  a  professor  in  the 
Seminary  early  enough  to  share  in  the  privilege  of 
teaching  Mn  Lacy,  but  he  had  come  to  teach  soon 
after  Mr.  Lacy’s  period  as  a  Seminary  student  had 
ended,  and  entered  the  Presbytery  of  which  Mr.  Lacy 
was  a  member.  Thereupon  he  had  come  to  admire 
and  love  Mr.  Peck  greatly.  A  little  later  he  formed 
a  warm  friendship  with  Dr.  Dabney’s  great  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dir.  C.  R.  A^aughan.  As  soon  as  Dr.  A.  M.  Fraser 
had  been  established  at  Staunton,  he  and  Dr.  Lacy  had 
become  good  friends.  Still  later  he  was  to  take  into 
the  fold  of  his  friendship  younger  men,  as  Rev.  J.  B. 
Massey  and  Rev.  Asa  AVatkins.  Many  of  these  friends 
were  not  infrequent  visitors  at  his  home.  Entertain¬ 
ing  them  was  a  refreshment  and  a  joy  to  him;  but,  as 
he  was  ordinary  very  busy,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  of  a  tax  on  his  strength. 

The  demands  of  the  sick  in  his  extensive  parish  grew 


with  the  years.  People  who  were  sick,  or  in  trouble 
desired  visits  from  him,  of  whom  they  had  grown  to 
think  as  strong,  able  affectionate,  and  wise  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  not  of  this  world,  had  grown  to  think  of  him  as 
in  reality  a  man  of  God,  rather  better  able  to  give 
them  aid,  than  any  other  man  accessible  to  them.  Peo¬ 
ple  dying,  or  their  friends,  in  increasing  numbers 
wished  him  to  minister  at  their  bedsides  and  at  their 
burials ;  and  he  felt  it  impossible  to  refuse  the  service 
desired  while  he  remained  in  the  nominal  relation  of 
pastor. 

His  church  had  grown  in  numbers  not  fast  but 
steadily,  if  we  take  the  average  of  a  number  of  years. 
Thus  in  the  four  years,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882,  those' 
received  on  profession  of  faith  were  20,  7,  2,  1,  re- 
speetivelj^,  or  an  average  of  71/2  a  year.  He  had  had 
the  Sunday  School  reorganized  and  expected  a  larger 
increase  from  that  source.  He  had  cultivated  that 
others  might  harvest  as  it  proved.  The  church  had 
grown,  but  its  growth  did  not  keep  pace  with  his  eager 
desire  for  its  growth.  This  may  have  weighed  upon 
him.  He  had  off’ered  to  resign,  had  resigned  a  time 
or  two,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  do  it  by  his  own  ef¬ 
fort. 

The  first  indication  of  joint  action  is  recorded  in  the 
following  excerpt  from  the  sessional  records : 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  read 
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LIQUOR  FINANCE  IN  1940  ^ 

The  trend  in  CONSUIvIPTION  OF  DOMESTIC  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  was  upward  in  _  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940.  Tax-paid  withdrawals  of  still  and  sparkling  wines 
increased  Z2%  over  1939,  while  spirits  (both  domestic  and  imported,  and  alcohol  usea 
in  rectifying)  increased  12%  and  fermented  malt  liquors  2.3%  over  1939* 
withdrawals  in  1940  of  distilled  spirits  for  consumption  have  been  exceeded  in  ou 
national  history  only  in  the  years  1913,  1914,  and  1917.  The  Interna  evenue  ur 
eau  reports  as.  follows  on  tax— paid  withdrawals  for  consumption  -  in  ga  ^  ons. 


Fisc.  Still  and  Per  Perm,  malt '  Per 

year  sparkling  cap.  liquors  cap. 

wines  (dom.) 


Dorn,  h  imp.  Per  Total, 
spirits  cap.  all  alco. 
includ.  al.  -  beverages 


Per 

cap. 


Iv33 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 
1940-5^ 


1,801,647  .014 
14,810,110  .117 
35,680,325  .279 
47,764,375  .372 
62,430,597  .479 
61,536,752  .472 
67,693,276  .517 
82,580,082  .625 


205,093,706  1.63 
1,000,247,209  7.90 
1,309,093,761  10.26 
1,511,555,040  11.77 
■1,717,150,760  13.28 
1,671, 706,. 558  12.83 
1,606,323,094  12.26 
1,643,328,600  12.45 


6,118,326 

.048 

213,013,879 

1.69 

43,017,153 

.339 

1,058,074,472 

•  8.35 

82,457,338 

.  646 

1,427,231,424 

11.18 

110,631,778 

.861 

1,669,951,193 

13.00 

136,859,616 

1.06 

1,916,440,973 

14.82 

130,203,653 

1.00 

1,863,446,963 

14.30 

125,689,310 

.96 

1,799,705,680 

13.74 

140,717,108 

1.07 

1,866,625,790 

14.14 

PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  -  BASED  ON  TAX-PAID  WITHDRAWALS 


The  INTERNAL  REVENUE  received  from  alcoholic  beverages  increased  6%  in^ 

1940  over  1939,  due  not  only  to  increased  consumption  but  to  the  imposition  of  higher 
taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  except  brandy.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  alcoholic 
beverages  at  retail  is  $4,500,000,000,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  was  spent  for  recovery 
and  relief  by  the  Federal  government.  The  figures  follow: 


Fiscal 

Int .  rev .  f  rom 

Estimated  retail 

year 

al .  bev .  exclus . 
of  Customs 

cost  of  alco.  bev,. 

1V33 

$  43,179,822.44 

$  350,000,000 

1934 

258,911,332,62 

2,000,000,000 

1935 

411,021,772.35 

3,225,000,000 

1936 

505,464,037.10 

5,000,000,000 

1937 

594,245,086.27 

5,000,000,000 

1:^38 

567,978,601.53 

4,500,000,000 

x939 

587,799,700.68 

4,500,000,000 

1940* 

624,253,156.11 

4,500,000,000 

Estimated  per 

Recovery  and  relief 

cap . 

,  expend. 

expend. of  U.S.  govt. 

for 

alco.  bev. 

$ 

.  2.78 

11,277,038,168.00 

15.79 

4,283,315,473.14 

25.29 

3,068,803,053.20 

38.93 

2,776,796,468.51 

38.68 

3,014,589,912.78 

34.61' 

2,236,167,039.30 

34.36 

3,196,587,066.80 

34.09 

2,401,000,000.00 

An  argument  used  for  repeal  —  and  the  principal  boast  of  liquor  sympa¬ 
thizers  now  -  was  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  alcoholic  beverages.  In  an  address 
at  Sea  Girt,  N.J.,  on  August  27,  1932,  President  Roosevelt  said  that  '’Unquestionably 
our  tax  burden  would  not  be  so  heavy  nor  the  forms  it  takes  so  objectionably'  if 
revenue  from  liquor  "could  be  made  available  for  the  expenses _ of _ the  gqyernmer^. 


Liquor  revenue  was  made  available  to  the  government,  and  we  are  at  present 
in  the  longest  period  of  governmental  deficit  that  the  United  States  has  ever  knoTO, 
and  the  gross  public  debt  has  risen  to  the  unprecedented  height  of  nearly  43  billions 
or  about  $325  per  capita.  Liquor  revenue  has  not  lowered  taxes.  .Perhaps  the  social 
burden  the  government  is  trying  to  alleviate  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  liquo 
traffic  than  it  now  admits.  In  the  Sea  Girt  speech  President  Roosevelt  said: 


"In  dealing  with  the  great  social  problems  in  my  ovm  state,  such  as 
the  care  of  the  wards  of  the  state,  and  in  combating  crime,  I  have  had^to 
consider  most  earnestly  this  question  of  temperance.  It  is  bound  up  with 
crime,  with  insanity,  and,  only  too  often,  with  POVERTY." 


(over) 


Liquor  Finance  in  1940  - 

Fiscal  Receipts,  U.  S. 

2. 

Expenditures 

Deficit,  U.  S. 

Gross  public 

year 

government 

U.  S.  government 

government 

debt,  U.S.  govt. 

1-^32 

;t^2,005,725,437 

$4,947,776,888 

$2,942,051,451 

$19,487,009,766 

1933 

2,079,696,742 

4,325,149,722 

2,245,452,980 

22,538,672,164 

1934 

3,115,554,050 

6,370,947,347 

3,255,393,297 

27,053,085,988 

1935 

3,800,467,202 

7,583,433,562 

3,782,966,360 

28,701,167,092 

1936 

4,115,956,615 

9,068,885,572 

4,952,928,957 

33,545,384,622 

1937 

5,293,840,237 

8,546,379,956 

3,252,53^,719 

36,427,0v1,021 

1938 

6,241,661,227 

7,6^1,287,108 

1,449,625,881 

37,167,487,451 

1939 

5,667,823,621 

9,268,338,031 

3,600,514,405 

40,445,417,318 

1940-- 

5,925,000,000 

9,537,000,000 

3,612,000,000 

42,967,531,037 

wines 

The  PRODUCTION  of  ethyl  alcohol,  ; 
increased  during  the  fiscal  year  1940 

lerraented  malt  liquors,  and  sparkling 
over  1939,  while  that  of  distilled 

spirits 

and  stixl  wines 

decreased. 

The  figures  follow,  in  gallons: 

' Fiscal 

Ethyl  alcohol 

Dis  tilled 

Ferm.  malt 

Still  wines 

Sparkling 

year 

spirits 

liquors 

wines 

1933 

115,609,754 

7,795,160 

303,732,350 

18,755,651 

1934 

165,103,382 

76,506,388 

1,168,027,703 

77,778,388 

532,874 

1935 

180,645,920 

169,126,472 

1,402,086,755  ■ 

91,930,362 

310,722 

1936 

196,126,236 

253,867,925 

1,606,173,922 

170,875,617 

413,850 

1937 

223,181,228 

258,956,886 

1,821,190,697 

122,045,241 

481,126 

1938 

201,033,858 

150,155,924 

1,746,545,053 

228,726,368 

489,013 

1939 

201,017,546 

145,326,176 

1,669,987,143 

231,959,287 

334,188 

1940* 

243,727,751 

143,453,708 

1,701,567,246 

212,350,664 

481,606 

IMPORTS  of  distilled  spirits  and  wines  showed  an  increase  over  1939. 
Following  trade  agreements  with  Canada  and  France,  imports  have  been  considerably 
larger  from  1937  on.  The  Customs  Bureau  reports  as  follows  on  the  number  of  gallons 
of  alcoholic  beverages  imported  since  repeal,  and  which  entered  into  consumption: 


Fiscal  year 

Distilled  spirits 

Still  wines 

Sparkling  wines 

Total  duty  paid 

1934  (7  mos.) 

3,791,138 

2,706,474 

333,818 

$24,022,793 

1935 

7,470,339 

2,440,699 

288,483 

40,942,988 

1936 

9,801,308 

2,519,180 

280,161 

37,987,885 

1937 

16,138,202 

3,462,502 

567,468 

44,486,623 

1^38 

14,257,855 

3,045,961 

542,142 

39,432,514 

1^39 

11,111,241 

3,149,564 

511,647 

31,814,159 

1940-:'- 

12,382,092 

3,901,482 

643,883 

35,859,029 

APPROPRIATIONS  to  enforce  the  NationalProhibition  Act  were  below  ten 
million  dollars  to  and  including  1926,  and  were  highest  in  1932,  when  $15,547,444.66 
was  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  amount  spent  since  repeal  to  supervise  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  use  of  industrial  alcohol,  to  supervise  the  legal  liquor  industry,  and 
to  suppress  the  production  of  illicit  or  untax-paid  liquor  through  the  Alcohol  Tax 
Unit  is  practically  the  same  as  that  formerly  used  to  enforce  national  prohibition. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Alcohol  Control  Administration,  created  by  Executive  Order 
on  December  4,  1933,  and  abolished  on  September  24,  1935,  and  the  Federal  Alcohol 
Administration,  which  succeeded  that  body,  have  made  expenditures  to  control  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  was  abolished  as  of  June  30,  1940, 
and  its  duties  added  to  those  of  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit.  The  official  records  show: 


Fiscal 

Alcohol  Tax  Unit 

FACA  or  FAA 

No.  agents  and 

Stills 

Persons  arrested 

year 

allotment 

allotment 

investigators , 
ATU ,  June  30 

seized 

viol .  Liquor 

Tax  Act 

1934 

$14,311,974 

$133,038.48 

1,393 

9,869 

1935 

10,530,800 

365,622.68 

1,522 

15,712 

29,521 

1936 

11,913,430 

180,000.00 

1,377 

15,629 

31,504 

1937 

12,332,300 

475,000.00 

1,440 

16,142 

29,477 

1938 

12,332,300 

450,000.00 

1,448 

11,407 

25,867 

1939 

12,332,300 

425,000.00 

1,392 

12,059 

28,844 

1940-"- 

12,33-2,300 

425,000,00 

1,249 

10,661 

25,621 

NOTE:  Figures  for  1940  marked  *  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  revision. 


Source:  Reports  of  the  Commr.  of  Internal  Revenue;  Budgets  of  the  U.S.;  Reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Reports  of  the  Commr.  of  Customs. 
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PROPER  FOOD  THE  REnL  TREATIvlENT  FOR  ALCOHOLISM 

Dr.  J.  S.  DeJarnette,  superintendent  of  the  festern  State  Hospital,  at 
Staunton,  Virginia,  has  treated  at  the  hospital  over  6,000  white  inebriates  regu¬ 
larly  committed  in  wards  separate  from  the  insane.  Commitments  are  made  by  a 
magistrate  and  two  physicians  on  a  regular  form  of  complaint. 

The  treatment  given  alcoholics  is  described  by  Dr.  DoJamette  as  follows 
in  a  letter  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League: 

"Vv’e  give  these  patients  a  strong  tonic  of  iron,  quinine,  strychnine  pyro¬ 
phosphate  which  is  made  at  the  hospital.  The  patient's  bowels  are  looked  after, 
and  the  alcohol  is  immediately  withdrawn.  Vifi'  hin  24  hours  the  patient  acts  in  a 
normal  manner  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  tremor.  In  cases  of  delirium 
tremens  we  give  sedatives  and  special  diet,  and  within  24  to  48  hours  the  improve¬ 
ment  is  wonderful. 

"Food  is  the  most  important  thing  in  the  case  of  an  Inebriate,  such  as 
beef,  eggs,  milk,  etc.  If  they  ha,ve  been  drinking  for  any  length  of  time  they  have 
a  regular  cibophobia,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  eat  they  are  un  the  road  to 
recovery  from  the  alcoholic  symptoms.  We  consider  proper  food  the  real  treatment 
for  this  trouble. 

"Vd'e  frequently  have  pellegra  along  vfith  alcoholism  a.nd  in  such  cases  we 
give  nicotinic  acid  with  a  high  protein  diet.  Our  treatment  usually  lasts  from 
one  to  six  months,  sometimes  a  shorter  period  and  sumotimes  longer. 

"l/Ve  estimate  about  2%  cure  of  our  cases,  and  we  do  not  consider  them  cured 
until  they  have  been  away  from  the  institution  tvjo  years  without  a  bad  report. 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  instituti-^n  that  is  making  a  special  study  of  this 
subject,  but  wc  arc  trying  t.j  get  a  laboratory  in  i.’^iiich  to  study  the  treatment  of 
inebriacy  as  folicVJs: 

"A  large  percentage  'jf  the  alcohol  is  absorbed  into  the  blooc  vessels  in 
about  one  h'->ur  and  ten  minutes  after  having  been  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  it  goes 
into  the  vascular  system  as  alcohol.  My  theory  for  research  is  that  should  have 
a  study  along  the  line  of  some  agency  which  should  be  given  hypodermically  or  taken 
into  the  stomach  to  prevent  any  euphoria  or  happy  feeling  fr  mi  the  alcohol  taken 
into  the  system,  and  not  only  that,  it  would  nauseate  the  patient  or  give  him  some 
very  disagreeable  feeling  when  alcohol  is  mixed  with  the  blood  in  his  system  after 
the  injection.  We  should  have  an  agency  that  would  last  several  days,  and  probably 
the  patient  would  only  require  from  one  to  three  injections  a  week  to  keep  his  system 
in  such  a  condition  that  he  will  become  sick  when  he  takes  an  alcoholic  drink. 

"When  the  patient  finds  he  will  not  get  a  pleasant  feeling  from  the  alco¬ 
hol,  but  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  a  disagreeable  feeling,  he  vould  be  inclined 
to  cut  whiskey  out  entirely.  Inebriates  should  be  treated  by  the  physician  nearest 
them  in  the  city  or  county.  This  is  the  line  of  study,  I  boxiove,  we  should  follow. 
With  a  skilled  serologist,  I  also  believe  we  will  be  able  Within  fifteen  years  or 
less  to  find  something  that  will  materially  prevent  the  inebriate  from  drinking  at 
all. 


(ever) 


Proper  Food  the  Real  Treatment  for  Alcoholism  -  2. 

"I  ostimate  it  will  cost  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to 
make  a  careful  research  of  this  subject,  and  it  is  the  best  money  we  could  spend.. 

If  we  do  not  study  this  question  we  will  never  know  anything  about  it,  and  the 
research,  psycho— biochemical  laboratory  is  going  to  turn  the  trick,  in  my  opinion. 

"I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  again  the  importance  that  the  inebriate  should 
have  something  in  his  system  at  the  time  he  takes  the  alcohol  to  prevent  a  happy._ 
feeling  and  produce  an  unhappy  and  uncomfortable  feeling  immediately. ” 

DEATHS  FROM  POISONING  IN  MSSACHUSETTS 

During  the  ten-year  period  from  1928-1V37,  8,661  out  of  a  total  of  88,090 
deaths  were  certified  by  Massachusetts  medical  examiners  as  due  to  toxic  substances, 
or  9.83^.  Alcohol  is  responsible  for  52So  of  all  the  deaths  due  to  toxic  substances, 
according  to  a  study  made  by  Drs.  Leo  Alexander,  Merrill  Moore,  and  Timothy  Leary, 
and  reported  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

The  term  ’’poisoning"  was  used  in  its  medico— legal  sense,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  differentiate  between  poisons  which  act  directly  upon  the  tissue  cells, 
and  chronic  alcoholism,  vjhich  acts  by  depriving  the  body  of  its  vitamin  supplies. 

Vital  statistics  on  deaths  from  alcoholism  are  of  limitea  value  in  general, 
as  physicians  attending  private  patients  who  die  of  alcoholism  are  prone  to  certify 
death  as  due  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  a  sxmilar  cause  because  they  wish 
to  save  the  family  from  the  stigma  attached  to  death  from  alcoholism. 

V/hon  a  death  is  certified  as  due  to  alcoholism,  a  medical  examiner  must  bo 
called,  and  he  is  inclined  to  hide  the  actual  cause  by  certifying  that  death  was 
caused  by  cardiac  failure,  chronic  nephritis,  or  other  natural  cause,  with  alcoholism 
as  a  secondai*y  cause.  Vital  statistics  are  made  up  from  primary  causes,  so  alcohol¬ 
ism  does  nut  appear  in  the  statistics,  and  the. official  figures  on  that,  cause  of 
death  are  artificially  low. 


A  PATHOLOGICAL  DRINKER  CAN  NEVER  AGAIN  BECOME  A  CONTROLLED  DRINKER 

"Once  any  indiyidual  becomes  a  pathological  drinker,  he  can  never 
again  become  a  controlled  orinker."  says  Dr.  Robert  V.  Seliger,  Assistant  Visiting 
Psychiatrist,  and  Instructor  in  Neurology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  ^d  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  Mental  Hygiene  Bureau,  in  an  article  in  Your  Life  Magasine.  "From 
that  point  on,  his  choice  is  limited  to  two  alternatives;  1.  Total  abstinence ;  or 
2.  Chronic  alcoholism,  with  all  the  personal,  social  and  economic  penalties  that 
it  implies." 

Pathological  drinkers .  i.e.,  individuals  who,  instead  of  being  able  to 
control  their  use  of  alcohol,  are  unable  to  prevent  alcohol  from  controlling  them, 
may  have  a  constitutional  and  psychological  make-up  such  that  they  have  no  more 
business  using  alcohol  than  young  diabetics  have  using  sugar;  or  they  may  have  no 
such  handicap  at  the  start,  but  as  controlled  and  social  drinkers,  have  developed 
a  growing  dependence  upon  liquor  until  they  reached  the  pathological  stage. 

The  usual  advice  about  drinking  in  moderation  is  no  help  because  no  defin¬ 
ition  of  moderation  in  terms  of  quantity  of  alcohol  holds  good  for  different  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  declares  Dr.  Seliger. 


Drinking  Reported  in  1  of  4  Fatal  Accidents  -  2. 

In  Evanston,  Ill.,  alcohol  tests  were  made  of  2,000  drivers  not  involved 
in  accidents.  Only  18 . 5%  of  this  group  showed  alcohol  in  the  blood,  v/hereas  4^ 
the  drivers  injured  and  hospitalized  had  been  drinking.  Assuming  that  no-aicohol 
drivers  have  an  accident  rate  of  1,  the  Evanston  study  indicates  relative  accident 
rates  as  follows: 

Per  cent  alcohol  in  blood  Relative  chances  of  accident 

No  alcohol  1 

Under  0.07^  3 

0.01%  to  0.11^  5 

0.11^  to  0.15^  15 

0.15$  and  over  55 

In  addition  to  the  32.600  deaths  caused  by  motor  vehicles  in  1939,  there 
were  1,150.000  non-fatal  in.juries ,  of  which  90,000  resulted  in  permanent^  disability. 
The  number  and  rate  of  all  accident  deaths  and  of  those  due  to  motor  vehicles  is 


as  follows: 


Total 

Rate  per  Motor 

Rate  per 

all  causes  100,000 

pop .  vehicle 

100,000  pop. 

1913 

82,460 

85.5 

4,227 

4.4 

1918 

65,149 

82.5 

10,723 

10.4 

1923 

84,403 

75.7 

18,384 

16.5 

1928 

95,043 

79.3 

27,996 

23.3 

1933 

90,932 

72.3 

31,363 

24.9 

1934 

100,977 

79.7 

36,101 

28.5 

1935 

99,773 

78.2 

36,369 

28.5 

1936 

110,052 

85.7 

38,089 

29.7 

1937 

105,205 

81.4 

3^,643 

30.7 

l'y3B 

93,805 

72.0 

32,582 

25.0 

1939  (est.)  93,000 

71.0 

32,600 

24.9 

WAR  V 

.  ACCIDENTS .  Deaths 

from  accidents  are  frequently  compared  to  casual- 

ties  in  waic^  to 

show  the  seriousness 

of  the 

accident  problem. 

,  To  facilitate  such 

comparisons  the 

following  information  is  given  on  wars  in  which  the  U.  S.  Army  and 

Navy  have  participated.  The  figures 

were  obtained  from  the 

adjutant  Seneral's  Office 

of  the  VJar  Depa 

rtment : 

Total  U.S.  troops 

Killed  in  action  and 

engaged 

died  of  wounds 

Revolutionary  Vvar 

395,858 

4,044 

War  of  1812 

528,274 

1,956 

War  with  Mexico 

116,597 

1,549 

>/ivil  War  (Union  forces) 

2,128,948 

110,070 

Civil  War  (Conf 

ederate  forces) 

900,000 

74,524 

War  with  Spain  (includ.  Philippines) 

280,564 

1,704 

World  War 

4,057,101 

50 » .510 

Total 

8,407,342 

244,357 

MOTOR  ^/EHICLES  v.  DISEASE. 

With 

a  death  occurring  every  I6  minutes,  motor 

vehicles  again  ranked  as  a  major  killer  in  1939*  They  equalled  the  death  toll  of 
diabetes,  half  the  total  for  tuberculosis,  or  two  and  a  half  times  the  number  of 
s^jiiilis  deaths.  Among  children,  traffic  deaths  exceeded  the  combined  toll  of  scar¬ 
let  fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  and  whooping  cough.  Intoxication  vjas  listed  as  the 
cause  of  5$  of  the  hospitalized  home  accidents  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chicago. 


THE  ANTI-S,\LOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


Laura  Lindley,  Research  Secretary 

131  B  St.  S.E.,  Yv'ashington.  D.C. 


HUGGETS  #9 


RELIEFERS  USE  FOOD  STAMPS  FOR  LIQUOR  AND  RACE  BETS 


L-40-16 

9-2-40 


Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  August  23,  1940,  p.  16723,  an  article  from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  entitled, 
"Reliefers  Using  Food  Stamps  for  Liquor  and  Race  Bets,  Coast  Officials  Learn." 

"This  is  a  disgraceful  proceeding,"  said  Senator  Bridges.  "This  money  and 
these  benefits  were  made  available  to  aid  the  poor  people  of  this  country  and  their 
families.  I  certainly  am  shocked  to  find  these  funds  going  for  liquor  and  betting 
on  race  tracks.  I  am  glad  those  cases  are  being  investigated  and  I  hope  the  persons 
involved  will  be  punished."  The  pertinent  parts  of  the  article  follow: 

"Los  Angeles,  August  26  (C.T.P.S.).  -  Federal  investigators  here  are  making  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  rejjorts  ‘that  reliefers  who  buy  food  stamps  are  using  the 
stamps  illegally  to  place  bets  on  the  races  and  buy  liquor  and  tobacco.  Some  even 
sell  the  stamps  to  friends  who  buy  automobiles  vdth  them,  it  was  alleged  today. 
Already  eight  arrests  have  been  made,  and  at  least  four  more  cases  are  to  be  placed 
before  the  grand  jury  after  its  recess. 


"While  the  stamps  are  supposed  to  be  good  only  at  groceries  and  for  designated 
foods,  some  grocers  accept  them  for  liquor,  tobacco,  and  even  some  pool-room  oper¬ 
ators  accept  them.  Ail  dispose  of  them  by  arrangement  with  some  friend  in  a  grocery. 


LIQUOR  ADVERTISING 

Alcoholic  beverages  i-anked  third  in  the  amount  of  advertising  carried  in  news¬ 
papers  in  1^39.  and  sixth  in  advertising  carried  in  the  four  media  of  newspapers , 
magazines,  radio,  and  farm  journals,  according  to  a  study  on  "National  Advertising 
Expenditures  by  Classification,"  issued  by  the  research  and  promotion  department  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.H.P.A.  The  ten  largest  classifications  in  the  various 
advertising  media  are  as  follows: 


Newspapers 

Newspapers,  magazines. 

radio,  farm  journals 

Groceries 

:t^32, 983,001 

Groceries 

5^91,062,010  -  23.7: 

automotive 

26,525,420 

Automotive 

59,593,591  . 

Alcoholic  beverages 

16,678,707 

Toilet  requisites 

42,881,364 

Tobacco 

14,317,857 

Tobacco 

33,V38,103 

Medical 

10,772, 39V 

Medical 

25,661,289 

Toilet  requisites 

9,804,950 

Alcoholic  beverages 

25,059,236  -  6.5! 

Transportation 

9,516,575 

Household  equipment 

18,104,^70 

Publications 

6,071,307 

Transportation 

13,405,575 

Public  utilities 

6,032,464 

Wearing  apparel 

10,653,740 

Housing  equipment 

4,963,595 

Industrial 

10,5^1,023 

All  other 

■„  52,439,436 

Total 

1383, 3V0, 357 

Restrictions  on  liquor  advertising,  among  the  most  drastic  in  the  nation,  went 
into  effect  in  Minnesota  in  July,  all  advertising  copy,  except  that  in  national 
magazines  prepared  outside  the  state,  must  be  confined  to  virtually  name  and  tech¬ 
nical  description.  Any  allusions  to  schools,  colleges  and  pay  checks  is  outlawed. 

Screen  writers  have  oeen  approachd  by  ilmerican  distillery  agents  to  have  their 
film  characters  request  Bourbon  and  soda  instead  of  Scotch  in  drinking  scenes. 
^Reward:  A  quart  for  each  mention!)  (.Evening  Star,  D.C.,  fc-24-40) 

(ov©r) 


Nuggets  -  2. 


ALCOHOLISM  CAUSED  MOBAL  COLLAPSE  OF  FRENCH  ARMY 


"I  believe  that  the  prevalent  alcoholism  in  France  was  one  of  the  causes  of  her 
breakdown,"  wrote  Dr.  R.  Hercod,  general  secretary  of  the  International  Bureau 
Against  Alcoholism,  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  on  July  13,  1940.  "During  the  comparative 
leisure  of  the  armies  during  the  winter  there  was  much  drinking  ajnong  the  soldiers. 

If  France  is  to  be  restored  alcoholism  must  oe  resolutely  combated." 

Reports  from  military  experts  that  alcoholism  had  caused  the  moral  collapse  of 
the  French  army  under  the  Gennan  attack  and  that  it  was  the  worst  of  the  four  main 
problems  now  facing  the  country,  led  to  the  adoption  of  partial  prohibition  by 
Marshal  Petain's  government  at  Vichy,  effective  August  24- 

Beverages  of  over  16^  alcoholic  content  arc  prohibited,  with  some  exceptions. 
There  is  no  interference  with  home  consumption.  Advertising  of  aperitifs  and  other 
alcoholic  patent  drinks  is  prohibited.  Drunkenness  is  made  punishable  by  fines,  and 
will  no  longer  be  considered  an  extenuating  circumstance  for  wild  driving  or  other 
offenses . 

When  the  war  started  a  year  ago  France  had  become  the  heaviest  drinking  nation 
in  Europe,  with  one  bar  for  every  80  inhabitants,  and  a  per  capita  consumption  of 
about  3  quarts  of  alcohol  in  addition  to  about  50  gallons  of  wine. 

GERivlANY  DEVELOPING  A  NON-ALCOHOLIC  BEER 

German  health  and  military  authorities  demand  a  non-alcoholic  "people's  drink" 
to  take  the  place  of  beer.  "Disregard  of  the  health  of  the  national  body  is  no 
longer  caiise  for  smiles,"  stated  Prof.  Graf  of  Dortmund. 

STRANGS  "PATRIOTIC"  FERVOR  OF  BRITISH  LIQUOR  INTEiiESTS 

Great  Britain  has  rationed  not  only  food,  but  its  all-important  tea.  The 
distillers  were  recently  rationed  to  l/3  of  their normal  grain  allotment.  But,  in 
anticipation  of  the  war,  canny  Sccotch  distillers  made  1939  one  of  their  biggest  years. 
The  large  stocks  on  hand  vdll  insure  future  supplies  of  whisky  for  some  years,  says 
Business  Week  on  July  6,  1940. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  M.F.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "patriotic"  British  citizens 
help  their  country  more  by  buying  idiiskey  than  "National  Savings  Certificates"  (Brit¬ 
ish  "baby  bonds").  He  cited  the  example  of  a  man  with  16s.  to  spare;  "If  he  took  it 
tw  the  Government  and  bought  a  National  Savings  Certificate,  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
the  Government  would  give  him  back  21s.,  whereas  if  he  used  it  to  buy  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  the  Government  got  10s.  and  would  not  ha.ve  to  give  him  back  anything  at  all. 

A  further  consideration  is  that  4s. 7d.  of  the  l6s.  would  go  into  somebodj^'s  taxable 
income  -  for  instance,  the  distillers  -  and  the  Goverrment  could  get  part  of  that  as 
vjell."'  What  would  the  man  get?  Drunk?  And  the  nation?  Moral  collapse,  like  France? 

ARMY  RECRUITS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Reports  from  the  Array  recruiting  office  in  Vvhitehall  Street  on  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  volunteers  for  military  service  reflect  the  state  of  the  nation's  health 
in  no  favorable  light.  Of  those  who  presented  themselves,  30^  were  unfit.  During 
the  last  war  21^  of  those  conscripted  were  rejected  outright,  and  26%  provisionally 
accepted,  says  the  New  York  Times  editorially  on  August  18,  1940. 


Nuggets  #9-3. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  DRYS  Y'IN  IN  REFEREI'IDUM 

The  temperance  forces  of  South  Carolina  won  an  advisory  referendum  on  nu^st  27 
by  over  50,000  majority.  Preliminary  figures  give  the  drys  162,540  votes 
for  the  opposition.  This  is  particularly  notable  in  view  of  the  wording  of  e 
question  with  regard  to  taxation.  The  question  v;as: 

”Do  you  favor  discontinuing  the  legal  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors , 
wines,  beers,  and  other  intoxicating  beverages,  and  the  imposition  of  n^ 
taxes  to  replace  lost  revenue  as  a  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  present 
liquor  law?" 

LIQUOR  AND  POLICE  T/'JORK  DO  NOT  MIX  IN  NE'A’  YORK 

Mayor  LaGuardia  warned  300  probationary  patrolmen  £ind  19  probationary  police¬ 
women  that  liquor  and  police  work  do  not  mix,  when  he  spoke  at  the  annual  awarding 
of  medals  to  police  heroes  in  the  Court  of  Peace  at  the  TAiorld's  Fair. 

"As  an  older  man  let  me  warn  you  boys  and  girls  not  to  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses  because  you  are  now  members  of  the  Department,"  said  the  Mayor.  You  have 
a  night-stick,  and  it  is  varnished.  You  have  a  gun,  and  the  bullets  for  it  contain 
povjder.  Varnish,  powder  and  alcohol  do  not  mix.  You  Ccin’t  be  a  rummy  and  a_police 
officer  at  the  same  time  -  not  in  my  administration." 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department  reports  2,439  arrests  for  intorication  dur¬ 
ing  1939*  Evidently  it  is  not  the  policy  to  make  arrests  for  intoxication,  for  it 
is  inconceivable  that  a  city  with  a  population  of  more  than  ten  times  that  of  V\iash- 
ington,  D.C.,  for  instance,  should  have  only  one-ninth  as  much  drunkenness. 

During  the  calendar  year  1939  there  were  72,653  liquor  licenses  issued  in  New 
York  State,  of  which  21.491  were  for  ON-premises  consumption.  The  beverage  t^ 
receipts  amounted  to  ^30,765)294*135  or  $2.37  per  capita.  The  total  consumption^ of 
beer,  liquor,  and  wine  amounted  to  284,121,913  gallons,  or  21. y 2  gallons  per  capita, 
slightly  under  the  high  mark  set  in  1937  of  22.20  gallons  per  capita. 


FINGERPRINT  RECORDS  OF  YOUTH 


The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  examined  576,920  fingerprint  cards  of  per¬ 
sons  arrested  by  state  officers  during  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1939.  Of  these 
108,857,  or  18.9^,  were  of  youth  under  21,  and  202,208,  or  35^,  V'fere  under  2^.  The 
relation  of  liquor  to  arrests  of  youth  is  shown  by  the  following  table  -  oi 

those  under  21  and  IL.0%  of  those  under  25  were  arrested  for  intoxication; 


Total  all  causes 

Liquor  law  violation 
Driv.  while  intox. 
Disorderly  conduct 
Drunkenness 


Total  no. 
arrested 

No .  under 
21 

%  under 
21 

No .  under 

25 

%  under 

25 

576,920 

108,857 

18.9% 

202,208 

35.0% 

9,526 

726 

7.6% 

1,895 

19.9% 

24,309 

1,011 

4.2 

3,915 

16.1 

27,996 

4,167 

14.9 

9,013 

32.2 

90,969 

4,001 

4.4 

12,775 

14.0 

FBI  reports  for  the  first  half  of  1940  show  that  more  persons  aged  19  were 
arrested  than  for  any  other  age  group,  as  vjas  the  case  in  1939.  V.omen  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  8.2^  (24,362)  of  the  296,423  arrest  records  examined,  while  during  the 
first  six  m-^nths  of  1939  women  represented  only  7*1^  of  the  records.  Arrests  for 
drunkenness  represented  13.4%  of  the  total  arrests  of  women  during  the  first  half  of 
1939,  as  compared  with  11.4%  for  the  entire  year  of  1939. 

(ovc^r) 


Nuggets  #9-4. 


OHIO  TRAFFIC 

There  were  11,716  accidents,  610  fatalities,  and  9,305  persons  injured  in  state 
highways  outside  of  municipalities  of  Ohio,  during  1939.  This  is  a  26.5%  increase  in 
•iccidents,  5.5%  more  people  killed,  and  22%  more  persons  injured  than  in  1938. 

Of  the  20,140  drivers  involved  in  accidents,  1,358  had  been  drinking  and  494 
wt;re  obviously  drunk,  or  9.2%  who  were  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Of  the  444 
pedestrians  involved  in  accidents,  38  had  been  drinking  and  23  were  obviously  drunk, 
or  13.7%  who  were  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  The  Traffic  Burt.au  records  show 
the  relation  of  drinking  to  traffic  accidents  to  be  as  follows: 


1935 

1^36 

1V37 

1938 

1939 

Driver  had  been  drinking 

669 

788 

1,120 

1,156 

1,852 

%  non-fatal  accidents 

5.4 

6.0 

7.2 

7.9 

10.1 

%  fatal  accidents 

3.3 

6.1 

6.4 

8.6 

13.3 

Pedestrian  had  been  drinking 

iZ 

A9 

61 

%  non-fatal  accidents 

23.4 

27.1 

38.4 

40.0 

11.2 

%  fatal  accidents 

20.0 

41.0 

39.6 

54.4 

20.3 

The  condition  of  Ohio  drivers  and  pedestrians  is  I'eported  as  "Had  been  drinking," 
"Obviously  drunk,"  "Had  not  been  drinking,"  and  "Not  stated."  It  is  quite  possible, 
therefore,  that  a  number  of  those  whose  condition  was  "Not  stated"  may  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol  also. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  drinking  drivers  were  reported  at  night,  and 
26%  of  all  night  accidents  were  drinking-driver  accidents.  In  the  daytime,  only 
7%  of  the  accidents  involved  drinking  drivers.  Since  the  summary  indicates  that 
drinking  driver  accidents  are  about  four  times  as  great  at  night  as  during  daylight 
hours,  this  factor  must  be  considered  in  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  night  accident 
rate. 


Traffic  fatalities  throughout  the  United  States  increased  6%  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1940  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1939,  reports  the  National  Safety 
Council.  June  was  the  ninth  consecutive  month  t.j  show  an  increase  over  the  same 
mjnth  of  the  preceding  year,  its  jump  of  15%  being  the  greatest  since  March,  1937. 
The  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  of  New  York  State  reported  that  automobile  fatal¬ 
ities  and  injuries  increased  every  month  of  1940  (except  May)  over  the  1939  record. 


Suicides  numbered  19,802  in  1938,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the  8,959  recorded 
in  1920,  reports  the  Census  Bureau.  The  rate  for  1938,  15.2  per  100,000  estimated 
population,  was  the  highest  since  the  depression  period,  v;hen  the  all-time  high  rate 
of  17.4  per  100,000  was  recorded  in  1932.  Nevada  reported  the  highest  rate  in  1^36, 
35.6;  South  Carolina  the  lowest,  6.7. 

ATHLETICS 

The  Flying  Concellos  (Arthur  and  Anti >nette)  in  the  R^ngling  Bros.,  Barnum  & 
Bailey  circus,  are  the  world's  greatest  aerialists .  Trapeze  artists  can't  do  any 
drinking.  There's  nothing  that  viill  disconcert  a  flyer  so  much  as  to  come  out  of  a 
double  somersault  and  zoom  into  a  beer  breath  on  the  catcher.  "This  business  is 
dizzy  enough,"  Art  said.  "You  don't  need  any  liquor."  (Evening  Star,D.C. , 5-17-40) 


A  Great  Paper  Tells  Why  It  Is  Backing 

W  I  l>  l>  K  I  E 

A  Reprint  of  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times,  issue  of  September  19, 1940. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY  WILLKIE  CLUBS 


THE  CHOICE  OF  A  CANDIDATE 

The  New  York  Times  supported 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  1932  and  again  in  1936.  In 
1940  it  will  support  Wendell  Willkie. 

It  has  made  its  choice,  as  all 
Americans  must  make  their  choice, 
in  one  of  the  great  crises  of  this 
nation’s  history.  The  liberties  of  the 
American  people  are  in  danger.  A 
hostile  Power,  openly  proclaiming 
its  hatred  of  the  democratic  way  of 
life,  has  swept  across  Europe  and  is 
now  battering  at  the  gates  of  Eng¬ 
land,  seeking  to  grasp  the  eastern 
approaches  to  that  Atlantic  world  in 
which  our  own  democracy  has  lived 
and  prospered, 

Both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Will¬ 
kie  understand  the  critical  nature  of 
this  threat  to  the  United  States.  Both 
are  citizens  of  the  world.  Both  know 
that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  our¬ 
selves  from  the  consequences  of  a 
world  revolution.  Both  know  that 
we  must  take  sides  morally  or  count 
for  nothing.  Both  are  opposed  to 
actual  intervention  in  the  war,  but 
short  of  war  both  favor  every  pos¬ 
sible  aid  that  can  be  given  to  the 
one  democracy  in  Europe  that  still 
stands  in  Hitler’s  path. 

This  agreement  between  the  two 
Presidential  candidates  on  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  a  foreign  policy  is  a 
deeply  fortunate  fact  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Without  it  we  might 
now  be  involved  in  a  bitter  contro¬ 
versy  which  would  wreck  our  unity. 
As  matters  stand,  the  choice  before 
us  has  been  narrowed  to  this  ques¬ 
tion:  In  whose  hands,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  or  Mr.  Willkie’s,  is  the  safety 
of  the  American  people  likely  to  be 
more  secure  during  the  critical  test 
that  lies  ahead? 

We  give  our  own  support  to  Mr. 
Willkie  primarily  for  these  reasons: 
Because  we  believe  that  he  is  better 
equipped  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  country  with  an  adequate 
national  defense;  because  we  believe 
he  is  a  practical  liberal  who  under¬ 
stands  the  need  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction;  because  we  believe  that  the 
fiscal  policies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  have 
failed  disastrously;  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  at  a  time  when  the  tradi¬ 
tional  safeguards  of  democracy  are 
falling  everywhere  it  is  particularly 
important  to  honor  and  preserve  the 
American  tradition  against  vesting 
the  enormous  powers  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  in  the  hands  of  any  man  for 
three  consecutive  terms  of  office. 

Our  readers  are  entitled  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reasons  which,  upon  ma¬ 
ture  consideration,  have  led  us  to 
these  opinions, 

1.  Defense  of  the  United  States 

In  the  field  of  national  defense  we 
recognize  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
taken  a  number  of  necessary  steps, 
all  of  which  have  had  our  whole 
hearted  endorsement,  both  before  he 
was  ready  to  take  them  and  later, 
when  he  had  acted.  He  has  re¬ 
created  the  Defense  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission  and  called  some  able  men  to 
Washington.  He  has  recommended 
that  Congress  appropriate  large 
funds  for  defense  equipment.  He  has 
succeeded  in  negotiating  leases  for 
new  naval  and  air  bases  which  are 
of  great  potential  importance  to  the 
defense  of  the  whole  North  Amer¬ 
ican  continent.  He  strongly  urged 
Congress  to  adopt  a  system  of  com¬ 
pulsory  selective  military  service. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  other 
equally  important  steps  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  not  taken.  He  has 
witliheld  power  from  the  Advisory 
Commission  and  made  it  a  mere  con¬ 
sultative  agency,  unable  on  its  own 
authority  to  cut  the  endless  red  tape 
in  Washington.  He  has  kept  power 
for  himself,  tried  to  be  his  own  de¬ 
fense  administrator  and  retained  in 
his  own  hands  control  over  too  many 
details  of  a  defense  program  which 
still  lacks  central  planning.  He  has 
semed  to  regard  the  whole  business 
of  defense  as  a  side-show  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  activities  of  the  country,  re¬ 
quiring  no  fundamental  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  American  people 
and  no  revision  of  any  of  the  policies 
of  his  administration.  We  find  Mr. 
Willkie’s  early  call  for  sacrifice,  for 
hard  work,  “sweat  and  toil,”  more 
reassuring  than  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
cheerful  confidence  that  we  need  not 
lei  ourselves  become  “discom- 
boomerated”  by  the  task  that  lies 
before  us. 

But  all  these  points,  important  as 
they  are,  only  touch  the  surface  of 
the  matter.  At  bottom,  adequate 
national  defense  means  much  more 
than  airplanes,  tanks  and  cannon. 


even  when  all  of  these  are  actually 
on  hand  and  not  just  “on  order.”  It 
means  a  nation  strong  in  its  econom¬ 
ic  health  and  power,  with  a  thriving 
industry,  full  employment,  both  of 
man  power  and  of  money,  new 
capital  flowing  vigorously  into  new 
channels  of  production.  It  means,  in 
short,  a  nation  with  gigantic  indus¬ 
trial  force  behind  its  army  and  its 
navy. 

The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  has  achieved  least  success  in  the 
solution  of  this  very  problem.  He 
has  failed  to  create  the  conditions 
for  a  confident  and  expanding  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  a  reasonable  assumption 
that  this  same  problem  can  be 
managed  better  by  a  man  who 
understands  business,  who  has  the 
confidence  of  business,  who  has  him¬ 
self  been  a  part  of  business,  whose 
interest  in  business  problems  has 
been  first-hand  and  continuous 
rather  than  casual  and  intermittent, 
and  wjliose  experience  includes  a 
successful  personal  record  in  stimu¬ 
lating  business  and  expanding  in¬ 
dustrial  production. 

In  this  field  Mr.  Willkie  is  the 
professional  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
the  amateur. 

II.  Liberalism  and  Reform 

In  the  field  of  domestic  policy  this 
newspaper  has  recognized  the  need 
of  the  sound  social  and  economic  re¬ 
forms  of  the  two  Roosevelt  Adminis¬ 
trations.  It  has  given  its  support  to 
these  reforms.  Specifically,  it  has 
endorsed  the  purpose  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1934,  the 
Slum  Clearance  Act  of  1936,  the 
W'agner  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Act,  the  Securi¬ 
ties  Act  of  1933,  the  regulation  of 
the  Stock  Exchanges,  the  super¬ 
vision  of  investment  trusts.  The  re¬ 
forms  at  which  every  one  of  these 
measures  aimed  were  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Willkie  has  affirmed  his  own 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  reform  and 
his  own  support  of  the  major  re¬ 
forms  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra¬ 
tions.  Because  of  this  he  has  been 
attacked  by  the  President’s  friends 
as  a  mere  plagiarist  who  is  now  at¬ 
tempting  to  steal  the  New  Deal’s 
thunder,  and  an  imposter  who  is 
trying  to  run  “on  the  President’s 
own  program.”  This  is  a  curious  at¬ 
titude  for  the  President’s  friends  to 
take:  It  is  a  curious  attitude,  be¬ 
cause  it  suggests  a  belief  that  the 
New  Deal  has  a  monopoly  on  reform 
and  wants  nobody  else  to  share  in  it. 
But  the  truth  is  that  no  faction  and 
no  party  has  a  monopoly  on  reform 
in  the  United  States;  many  men 
have  shared  in  it  and  will  continue 
to  share  in  it.  “Plagiarism”  is  beside 
the  point.  For  seven  years  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  has  been  making 
daily  use  of  important  reforms  in¬ 
troduced  by  Republican  Adminis¬ 
trations — among  them  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law,  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act,  the  Children’s  Bureau, 
the  executive  budget,  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation. 

For  ourselves,  we  welcome  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Willkie  stands  pledged 
to  conserve  rather  than  to  destroy 
what  is  best  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  re¬ 
forms.  We  believe  that  these  reforms 
would  be  safe  in  Mr.  Willkie’s  hands, 
not  only  because  Mr.  Willkie  is  a 
man  of  good-will,but  because  his 
approach  to  the  problems  now  be¬ 
fore  us  shows  him  to  be  a  liberal. 
He  is  enough  of  a  student  and 
enough  of  a  realist  to  know  that  we 
are  living  in  a  changing  time  and 
that  it  is  both  necessary  and  desir¬ 
able  that  the  Government  should 
take  an  increasingly  active  part  in 
policing  the  financial  markets,  in 
safeguarding  labor’s  right  to  bargain 
collectively  and  in  achieving  social 
justice  for  underprivileged  people. 

More  than  this,  we  believe  that 
Mr.  Willkie  could  be  relied  upon  not 
to  make  some  of  the  mistakes  and 
not  to  take  some  of  the  risks  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  and  taken. 
For  we  believe  that  while  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  helped  enormously  to 
awaken  the  social  conscience  of  this 
country,  and  that  while  he  deserves 
lasting  credit  for  this  leadership,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  also  put  his  own  re¬ 
forms  in  peril.  He  has  put  them  in 
peril  by  ignoring  or  by  failing  to 
understand  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  of  increased  production;  by  en¬ 
couraging  great  numbers  of  Amer¬ 
icans  to  believe  that  it  is  possible  to 
grow  richer  by  working  less  and 
producing  less;  by  fostering  the  idea 
that  there  exists  somewhere  a  great 


fund  of  wealth  which  has  only  to  be 
divided  more  equitably  in  order  to 
make  everybody  prosperous;  by 
permitting  important  members  of 
his  Administration  to  preach  the 
doctrines  of  class  jealousy  and  class 
hatred. 

Mr.  Willkie  stated  the  case  ac¬ 
curately  when  he  said  that  “Amer¬ 
ican  liberalism  does  not  consist 
merely  in  reforming  things;  it  con¬ 
sists  also  in  making  things.”  It  con¬ 
sists  in  expanding  the  production  of 
the  necessities  and  the  good  things 
of  life.  Wealth  is  only  another  word 
for  production;  and  in  the  long  run 
there  is  no  other  way  to  achieve  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  the 
whole  people  of  a  nation  than  to 
produce  goods  in  abundance. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Willkie 
understands  this  crucial  point  better 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  that  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in 
putting  this  principle  into  practice. 

III.  “The  Road  to  Bankruptcy” 

In  the  field  of  fiscal  policy  our  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  course  pursued  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  dates  from  his  first  year  in 
office.  We  expressed  this  dissent  in 
1936,  even  while  supporting  him  for 
reelection,  and  ventured  then  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  he  would  pursue 
a  more  responsible  fiscal  policy 
during  his  second  term  in  office.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  his  course  during  his 
second  term  has  become  still  more 
leckless. 

We  cite  evidence  at  three  points 
to  support  this  statement. 

(1)  The  fantastic  silver  policy  of 
the  Roosevelt  Administration, 
scarcely  begun  in  1936,  has  now 
grown  to  almost  incredible  propor¬ 
tions.  More  than  two  billion  ounces 
at  a  metal  for  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  earthly  use — approxi¬ 
mately  a  hundred  times  as  much 
silver  as  all  the  siver-mines  in  the 
United  States  produced  in  the  year 
before  this  policy  began — have  been 
bought  by  the  Treasury  at  over¬ 
valued  prices  in  an  artificial  market. 
This  policy  makes  no  sense,  except 
as  a  political  manoeuvre  to  win  the 
support  of  the  so-called  “silver 
bloc.”  Otherwise  its  only  visible 
results  have  been  to  drive  off  the 
silver  standard  the  one  important 
country  which  had  previously  been 
on  it  and  to  take  from  other  nations 
useless  silver  in  exchange  for  our 
own  good  wheat  and  oil  and  motor 
cars  and  other  exports.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  describe  such  a  policy  as 
this.  It  leads  over  the  hills  to  the 
poorhouse. 

(2)  The  national  budget,  which 
was  originally  to  be  balanced  so 
courageously,  has  been  continously 
out  of  balance  since  Mr.  Roosevelt 
entered  office.  The  national  debt  has 
more  than  doubled  in  seven  years. 
It  is  true  that  the  new  defense  pro¬ 
gram  has  now  made  a  balanced 
budget  hopeless  at  the  moment.  But 
even  before  this  program  was 
proposed  the  Administration  was 
operating  under  a  gigantic  deficit 
and  spending  far  more  money  an¬ 
nually  than  had  ever  been  raised  by 
taxation  in  any  year  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  United  States.  More¬ 
over,  the  problem  of  the  budget  is 
not  less  serious,  but  far  more  serious, 
because  of  the  new  difficulties  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  defense  program.  For 
the  sake  of  conserving  the  national 
credit  in  a  time  of  danger,  expendi¬ 
tures  other  than  those  for  defense 
ought  now  to  be  cut  to  a  point  at 
which  they  balance  tax  yields.  But 
the  Administration,  with  whom 
borrowing  has  become  a  habit,  has 
not  proposed  a  single  important 
economy  as  an  offset  against  its 
(huge  defense  spending. 

(3)  The  fundamental  trouble  is 
that  the  Administration  has  thrown 
overboard  the  central  fiscal  theory 
in  which  it  professed  to  believe, 
even  as  late  as  1936.  It  has  abandon¬ 
ed  the  idea  that  the  best  contribu¬ 
tion  it  could  make  to  re-employment 
and  recovery  is  to  put  its  own  fiscal 
house  in  order.  It  now  believes,  and 
the  President  frankly  says  this  in 
his  budget  messages,  that  when  busi¬ 
ness  is  lagging  the  Government 
ought  to  go  in  debt  deliberately  in 
order  to  “create  purchasing  power” 
and  “energize  private  enterprise.” 
This  is  the  perfect  Politician’s  Para¬ 
dise — a  paradise  in  which  public 
money  is  spent  on  a  gigantic  scale 
without  any  responsibility  of  raising 
an  equivalent  amount  of  money  by 
taxation. 

We  believe  that  the  results  of  a 
continuation  of  this  policy  will  be 


precisely  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  him¬ 
self  said  they  would  be  in  1932 — “If, 
like  a  spendtlirift,  a  nation  throws 
discretion  to  the  winds  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  in 
spending  •  *  "'  it  is  on  the  road  to 
bankruptcy.”  We  believe  that  there 
is  no  real  possibility  whatever  of 
checking  the  present  trend  toward 
bankruptcy  so  long  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
remains  in  office.  It  will  be  a  des¬ 
perately  hard  task  at  best.  The  only 
present  hope  lies  in  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
ministrations. 

IV.  The  Third  Term  Issue 

We  come,  finally,  in  the  choice  be¬ 
fore  us,  to  an  issue  which  has  been 
defined  by  more  than  a  hundred 
years  of  American  history,  by  the 
deliberate  decision  of  some  of  our 
greatest  Presidents  and  by  the 
reluctance  of  many  Americans  today 
to  surrender  what  they  believe  to  be 
a  safeguard  of  the  democratic  sys¬ 
tem — the  issue  of  the  third  term. 

From  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  own  state¬ 
ment  in  his  radio  acceptance  speech 
to  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  the  country  knows  that  even  as 
late  as  a  year  ago  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  challenging  the  tradition 
against  a  third  term:  “Last  Septem¬ 
ber  it  was  still  my  intention  to  an¬ 
nounce  clearly  and  simply  at  an 
early  date  that  under  no  conditions 
would  I  accept  re-election.”  This 
announcement  was  never  made; 
when  the  President  finally  declared 
his  intentions  regarding  the  third 
term  he  did  not  say  that  “under  no 
conditions  would  he  accept  re-elect¬ 
ion,”  but  merely  that  he  “had  no 
wish  to  be  a  candidate  again” — a 
very  different  statement.  The  prac¬ 
tical  effect  of  the  postponement  was 
to  lessen  greatly  the  chance  of  any 
otlier  Democrat  to  receive  his  party’s 
nomination.  The  practical  effect  of 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the 
President’s  announcement  was  to  en¬ 
courage  the  “draft,”  which  some  of 
the  highest  officials  of  his  own  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  long  favored  and 
long  worked  to  bring  about.  From 
these  facts  it  seems  to  us  that  only 
one  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  As  the 
situation  created  by  the  war  devel¬ 
oped,  the  President  came  to  regard 
his  own  personal  leadership  as  in¬ 
dispensable  and  to  believe  that  there 
w’as  no  other  member  of  his  party, 
however  trusted,  however  close  to 
him,  however  deeply  in  accord  with 
his  own  convictions  about  the  war 
or  about  domestic  issuses,  who  could 
safely  take  his  place. 

The  doctrine  of  one  man’s  indis¬ 
pensability  is  a  new  doctrine  for  this 
country.  It  is  a  doctrine  which  less 
scrupulous  men  in  Europe  have  used 
to  root  themselves  in  power.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which  we  in  the  United 
States  have  good  reason  to  question, 
particularly  when  we  consider  how 
the  powers  of  the  Presidency  have 
grown,  what  immense  patronage, 
what  gigantic  expenditures,  what 
enormous  power  to  perpetuate  him¬ 
self  in  office  is  now  within  the  grasp 
of  any  President  of  the  United 
States. 

These  considerations  are  especial¬ 
ly  relevant  when  the  particular 
President  who  now  chooses  to  re¬ 
main  in  office  for  a  third  term  is  the 
same  President  who  has  never  sur¬ 
rendered  voluntarily  a  single  one  of 
the  vast  “emergency”  powers  which 
Congress  has  given  him.  He  is  the 
same  President  who  has  shown  him¬ 
self  so  impaitient  of  constitutional  re¬ 
straints  that  he  was  willing  to  cir- 
by  aiding  enough  members  to  it  to 
give  his  own  opinions  a  majority. 

In  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
the  election  of  Mr.  Willkie  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  safeguard  a  tradi¬ 
tion  with  the  wisdom  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  behind  it. 

These  are  our  primary  reasons  for 
supporting  Mr.  Willkie  and  for 
strongly  urging  his  election. 

In  supporting  him  we  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  lose  tliat  independence  upon 
which  we  have  always  put  chief 
emphasis  or  to  compromise  our  own 
convictions.  We  shall  continue  to 
support  such  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
views  and  acts  as  we  find  deserving 
of  support.  We  shall  criticize  and 
oppose  any  of  Mr.  Willkie’s  views 
if  they  seem  to  us  to  lack  merit. 
Above  all.  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
keep  our  own  part  in  this  campaign 
free  of  personal  controversy  and 
focused  on  the  great  issues  now  be¬ 
fore  the  country.  In  a  time  of  danger 
the  clearest  duty  of  every  good 
American  is  to  help  conserve  that 
national  unity  which  is  our  richest 
heritage. 


THIRTY-FIRST  NATIONAL  CUNVENTION 
ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  MffiRICA 

CALVARY  BAPTIST’.  CHURCH,  VWiSHINGTON,  D.C.,  NOVraiBER  24-26,  1^40 

itoported  by  Laura  Lindley 


Certain  high  lights  raarked  the  31st  national  convention  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  America  held  in  its  birth-place,  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Washington,  D.C., 
which  may  be  sxunmarized  briefly: 

1.  During  the  past  year  the  wet  drive  hias  apparently  been  stopped,  as 
avidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  since  repeal  two  states,  in  state¬ 
wide  votes,  voiced  opposition  to  the  legalized  sale  of  liquor.  Other  states  showed 
Increasing  no-license  votes  under  local  option. 

2.  A  more  definite  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  the  social 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  present  lax  system  of  liquor  sale. 

3.  Increasing , cooperation  by  church  and  civic  groups  with  temperance 

efforts . 

4*  Scientific  bodies,  public  health  officials,  and  economists  are  taking 
increased  note  of  the  social  and  economic  toll  exacted  by  the  liquor  tralfic . 

5*  A  growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  morale  and  physical  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  present  national  defense  program,  and  the  effect  of  liquor  on  both 
civilian  and  military  activities. 

6.  Organized, temperance  work  is  being  undertaken  in  a  greater  number  of 

states . 


Excerpts  from  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  convention  follow: 

In  his  address  of  welcome  the  pastor  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  Dr.  Wm. 

S.  Abernethy,  recalled  the  historic  day,  December  18,  1595,  Vi^hen  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  was  organized  there,  and  voiced  his  belief  that  ground  lost  by  the  tem¬ 
perance  forces  would  be  regained. 

^  GEORGE  .  CRABBE,  General  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
America,  in  his  opening  address  on  Sunday  afternoon,  spoke  on  the  need  of  the 
church^for  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  the  special  need  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  this  organization  as  all  legislation  for  the  District  is  enacted  by  a  Congress 
elected  by  the  states . 

Mr.  Crabbe  stressed  conditions  at  the  training  camps,  where  the  Salvation 
nmy,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  thc'Y.M.C.A,  are  not  allowed  to  function,  while 
beer^sale  is  permitted.  "I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Crabbe,  "that  every  lover  of  the 
American  home,  every  friend  of  the  church,  every  man  who  believes  in  sobriety, 
decency  and  righteousness,  and  every  woman  in  this  land,  ought  to  demand  that 
around. every  Army  camp  there  be  thrown  a  dry  zone  that  will  say  to  the  liquor  busi¬ 
ness,  'You  shall  not  plant  your  taverns  and  vice  districts  close  to  these  camps. '" 

^  BISHOP  RALPH  S.  CUSHMAN,  President  of  the  Anti— Saloon  League  of  America, 

in  the  convention  key-note  address,  emphasized  the  spiritual  and  religious  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  League  and  its  work.  He  said,  in  part: 

thing  I  hate  about  the  liquor  traffic  and  drinking  is  fundamentally 
that  It  robs  a  man  of  communion  and  fellowship  with  this  living  Presence,  my  Lord. 
We  are  not  merely  dealing  i/vith  the  individual,  we  are  dealing  with  an  organized 
liquor  traffic,  an  anti-social  institution  that  seeks  to  fioc  this  habit  on  men 
regardless  of  their  views. 

"I  am  interested  in  this  battle  primarily  as  a  churchman.  No  other  group 
IS  going  to  solve  this  problem.  The  scientists  are  helping  us  mightily,  our  schol- 

mightily,  our  policemen  are  helping  us.  But  this  is  the  battle 
01  tht;  living  God.  The  people  of  our  churches  will  have  to  recapture  the  meaning 
of  that  phrase  in  the  New  Testament,  that  faith  without  works  is  dead. 


^ "You  just  can't  build  a  church  vdth  cocktail  drinking  officials.  You 
cannot  build  a  vital  church  of  Christ  with  cocktail  drinking  laymen.  Hitlerism 
IS  not  the  greatest  menace  to  America.  Our  moral  indifference  is  a  far  greater 
menace.  We  are  not  going  to  have  a  church  that  is  a  living,  vital  thing  if  it 
stapds  dumb  before  these  moral  evils." 


(Over) 


31st  National  Convention  -  2. 


COVERNOR  LUREN  D.  DICKINSON,  of  Michifran,  the  last  speaker  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  urged  a  re-establishment  of  Anti-Saloon  Le?ague  methods  over  the  entire 
country  to  curb  the  liquor  traffic.  He  gave  illustrations  ol  its  methods  in  eg  s 
lation  which  secured  the  passage  of  temperance  measures. 

"Vve  can  trace  at  least  25  percent  of  crime  to  the  liquor  traffic, 
said  the  Governor.  "And  to  the  liquor  traffic  v^e  can  trace  practically  every 
^f  the  country.  God  Almighty  is  never  going  to  give  us  a _ great  deal  of  help  -  and 
that  is  .where  vie  have  to  depend  for  help  -  until  the  pulpit  and  the  members  and 
officials  of  the  church  go  after  this  thing." 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON 

SUPT.  R.  D.  DEXHEEvIER,  of  the  Illinois  Auti-S-loon  League,  told  of 
the  county  organisation  for  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the  schools  of  that 
state.  Sxxteen  counties  were  covered  in  ly3V,  and  by  the  close  of  this  year  it  is 
expected  that  about  45  counties  will  have  been  covered.  REV.  H.  H.  DONNEiWORTH, 
of  the  Illinois  League,  exhibited  and  explained  the  charts  used  in  this  work. 

RE\i'.  HOMRD  HYDE  RUSSELL,  D.D.,  founder  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
gave  a  preview  of  his  book,  "The  Dry  War,"  whish  is  a  history  of  the  temperance 
movenent  as  he  lias  seen  it. 

SUPT.  S.  P.  McNAUGHT,  of  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon  League,  spoke  on  "The 
Lure  of  the  Quis  Book."  The  Ohio  school  law  requires  scientific  temperance  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  given,  but  it  is  often  neglected.  A  Quis  Book,  compiled  to  answer  the 
questions  commonly  asked  concerning  the  alcohol  problem,  is  used  by  the  students 
of  the  11th  and  12th  grades  of  the  high  schools.  When  the  sponsor  fund  is  secured 
in  a  county,  its  students  are  eligible  to  enter  the  contest.  The  boy  and  girl 
writing  the  best  examination  papers  in  a  local  school  compete  in  the  county.  The 
highest  standing  boy  and  girl  from  each  county  is  given  a  prize  -  a  trip.  Already 
groups  of  young  people  have  been  taken  to  Detroit,  Vfashington,  D.C.,  a  cruise  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  this  year's  winners  will  be  taken  to  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  convention  which  meets  February  23,  24,  25,  1941- 

MISS  MARJORIE  PTACEK,  Youth  Educational  Secretary,  Kansas  United  Dry 
Forces,  spoke  on  "Modernizing  the  Beverage  Alcohol  Problem  for  Youth.  She  said: 

"Youth  wants  a  chance  to  talk  over  this  problem  of  drink  from  an 
unbiased,  scientific  standpoint.  W'e  have  been  told  that  it  is  immoral  to  drink, 
but  in  a  day  and  age  when  a  reasonable  answer  is  given  for  nearly  every  other  social 
problem,  fevif  people  understand  actually  what  makes  drinking  a  moral  issue." 

Kansas  youth  are  sajdng,  "Fight  a  style  with  a  style,"  make  it  pop¬ 
ular  not  to  drink.  They  are  putting  on  a  "Buy  dry"  campaign,  leaving  cards  saying, 
"I  buy  dry.  ■  I  am  one  of  a  great  group  pledged  not  to  patronize  any  business  place 
that  sells  alcoholic  beverages.  I  have  kept  that  pledge  today."  They  are  also 
waging  war  against  bill  board  advertising  of  liquor  and  getting  many  signs  removed. 

C.  C.  DENHAM,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  demonstrated  "Blitzerayon  Strokes 
Against  Booze  Bunk"  with  clever  cartoons. 

MONDAY  EVENING 


DR.  OSCAR  F.  BLACKTvELDER,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Reform¬ 
ation,  Yfeshington,  D.C.,  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Church  and  Ajnerican  Democracy." 
He  made  four  points: 

1.  The  church  must  be  the  spear  point  in  the  struggle  for  human 

freedom. 

2.  The  church  can  be  the  spear  point  of  freedom  only  as  it  inter¬ 
prets  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  there  can  be  no  freedom  without  justice.  Instead  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  v/hich  can  be  very  selfish,  a  Diamond  Principle  was  proposed:  Do 
unto  others  as  Jesus  would  have  you  do  unto  them. 

3.  The  church  must  offer  the  cement  to  hold  society  together  and 
make  possible  government  by  the  p'eople. 

4.  The  church's  fourth  contribution  is  to  produce  men  and  women  of 
dependable  character,  capable  of  self-government,  able  to  think  not  only  techni¬ 
cally  but  morally  on  public  questions. 
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MR.  ALONZO  L.  BAKER,  of  Los  Angeles,  California',  Field 

Race  Betterment  Foundation,  spoke  on  "For  National  , 

declared  that  America  needs  machines  of  war,  brainy  man  power,  financial  resourc  , 

and  immense  reserves  of  moral  courage. 

"W,  are  not  up  against  a  theory  today.  We  are  up  against  Adolf  Hitler  and 

those  who  stand  with  him,"  Swid  Mr.  Baker.  "Adolf  “f,,  a 

standard  than  anything  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  ^ 

bureau  which  laid  down  twelve  rules  for  the  German  people  and  those  under  his  sway. 


" 11. Abstinence  of  youth  from  alcohol  and  tobacco. 


"'2.  Abstinence  of  pregnant  and  nursing  mothers;  abstemiousness  by  those 
endangered  by  either  alcohol  or  tobacco. 

'"8.  Alcoholic  abstinence  whenever  tarrying  special  responsibilities,  such 
as  driving  an  auto;  severe  punishment  to  be  imposed  for  alcoholic  offenses. 

"’4.  Control  of  alcohol  and  tgbacco  advertising  by  a  German  business 
council  in  close  cooperation  with  Nazi  leaders. 

"^5.  Prohibition  of  advertising  that  promotes  alcohol  or  tobacco  as  bene¬ 
ficial,  to  health  or  useful  in  preventing  disease, 

"'6.  Use  of  at  least  a  third  of  alcohol  consumption  taxes  for  establishing 
settlements’for  hereditarily  sound  families  comprised  of  numerous  children. 

"'7.  Establishment  of  public  restaurants  which  do  not  serve  alcoholic 

drinks . 

’"8.  Increase  in  manufacture  of  non-alcoholic  drinks  at  low  prices. 

'"9.  Promotion  of  scientific  experiments  on  non-alcoholic  drinks. 

"’10.  A  publicity  campaign  on  the  nature  of  alcohol,  the  misuse  of  tobacco 
and  their  dangers  to  the  people  and  the  race. 


"'ll.  Education  of  youth  in  wholesome  conduct  as  a  national  duty. 

"’12.  Physical  exercise  for  the  entire  nation.’ 

"It  took  five  weeks  to  wipe  out  France.  They  said  her  army  was  the  last 
word  in  military  training,  yet  in  five  weeks  she  went  by  the  board.  What  happens 
to  France?  A  dispatch  from  Vichy  on  August  24  said,  ’A  government  spokesman  sai 
today  that  alcohol  was  ohe  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  moral  collapse  of  - 

under  attack.'  The  other  causes  named  were  tubercolosis ,  cancer,  and  syphili  . 

"Those  soldiers  sat  there  in  their  little,  coaped-up  quarters  and  had 
ei-ht  or  nine  months  to  kill  while  Adolf  Hitler  was  attending  to  the  Po^es  and  to 
Scandinavia.  The  French  soldiers  had  nothizig  to  do  out  play  cards  and  drink.  A 
sinf-le  hospital  had  814  cases  of  delirium  tremens  in  the  month  of  J^uary  alone. 
And“people  teU  me  you  do  not  get  drunk  on  winel  At  the  end  of  that  disastrous  e 
of  intoxication  of  the  young  French  soldiers,  the  Germans  came  and  swept  across 
them  in  five  weeks.  The  French  people  have  consumed  more  gallons  of  alcoholic 
beverages  per  capita  since  the  last  war  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

"What  is  America  going  to  do?  Is  it  going  to  train  the  boys  to  be  Tony 
Galentos?  Since  repeal  in  1933  we  have  spent  20  billion  dollars  for  liquors.  That 
is  in  addition  to  bootleg  liquor.  That  would  more  than  pay  for  all  the  prepared¬ 
ness  program  in  which  the  United  States  is  engaged  today,  and  for  which  we  will  be 
paying  for  the  next  ^0  to  75  years. 

"They  tall  us  that  this  war  may  go  on  for  five  or  six  ye^s  yet.  If  we 
spend  3|  billions  a  year  for  liquor  for  the  next  six  years,  in  addition  to  the  20 
billions  already  spent,  that  will  be  41  billion  dollars  since  repeal  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  ’4e  could  build  the  greatest  Navy  in.  the  world,  .we  c*uld  have  the  greatest 
array  of  bombers  and  pay  cash  for  them,  if  we  would  take  the  money  we  are  spending 
for  booze  and  put  it  into  the  defense  program  of  the  United  States. 

"In  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Arthur  James  closed  every  saloon  on  October  16, 
the  day  of  conscription.  He  said,  'We  do  not  want  any  distracting  influences  while 
our  boys  are  going  to  sign  up  under  the  Selective  Service _ Act.  If  m  cannot  teve 
distracting  influences  when  the  boys  sign  up  for  war,  is  it  logocal  to  have  dis 
tracting  influences  while  the  boys  are  training  -  or  fighting,  if  ever  they  do. 


(Over) 
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"Tne  other  day  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Sv.iss  Army  said  to  the  youth, 
’Amoii'-j  the  scourges  humanity  has  invented  some  are  brutal,  others  insinuate  them¬ 
selves  as  pleasui’es.  Alcohol  is  one  of  these.  Defense  will  be  incomplete  unless 
we  put  the  people  on-  guard  against  alcoholism.  Sobriety  is  for  you  a  national  duty 
no  less  than  a  matter  of  personal  dignity.  Strive  to  preserve  all  your  energies 
for  her  service.  It  is  an  effort  of  self -discipline . ' 

"If  they  feel  that  physical  efficiency  and  vi/ar  preparation  are  abso.lutely 
incompatible  with  alcoholism,  then  how  c.-an  we,  who  have  to  carry  the  banners  ®f 
democracy  today  (Britain  is  the  only  other,  and  she  is  battling  for  her  life)  do 
it  if  wfc;.  drink?  Can  we  do  it  with  400,000  saloons?  Can  vje  do  it  spending  3? 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  liquor?" 

BISHOP  EDY/IN  H.  HUGHES,  v.f  Washington,  D.C.,  addressing  the  'convention  on 
"The  Vocabulary  of  the  Tempo raxice  Reform,"  deprecated  the  purloining  of  good  words 
like  "temperance"  and  "education"  oy  the  liquor  interests. 

"Vte  may  declare  without  injustice  that  many  of  our  natural  partners  in 
the  reform  have  been  cowed,"  declared  Bishop  Hughes.  "Their  convictions  may  not 
have  changed,  but  their  confidence  has  departed.  We  have  been  put  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  by  merciless  propaganda.  Here  in  V/ashington  men,  once  'with  us  in  expression, 
are  now  specialists  in  silence. 

"Truth  has  small  chance  with  one  who  is  himself  a  cluster  of  appetites. 

The  craving  stomach  out-argues  the  bewitched  brain.  The  omitted  emphasis  is  the 
moral,  and  the  emotional.  We  shall  have  to  bring  our  intellects  and  our  emotions 
into  effective  partnership.  The  stormy  agitator  must  make  common  cause  with  the 
calia  scientist. 

"You  do  not  change  the  nature  of  a  rattlesnake,  or  extract  one  drop  of 
poison  from  its  fangs  when  you  call  it  Crotalus  Adamanteus.  Trie  name  ’saloon'  vras 
created  by  the  liquor  traffic  itself,  yet  it  is  now  being  avoided  as  if  it  vrere  a 
linguistic  plague.  We  have  taverns  nowl  But  the  fact  is  the  same.  The  smell  is 
the  same.  The  disaster  is  the  same.  A  cocktail  parlor  is  simply  a  saloon  in 
petticoats." 

TUESDAY  .AFTEPilOON 

DR.  DAVID  M.  GARDNER,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  and  member  of  t.he  Executive  Committee  of  the  Anti_Saloon  League  of  America, 
spoke  on  "Preparedness  and  the  Liquor  Problem."  He  charged  that  the  same  interests 
which  sold  munitions  during  the.Vforld  W^ar  and  grew  rich  therefrom,  brought  back  the 
saloon  and  are  now/  making  money  selling  liquor.  "I  believe  the  most  deadly  form 
of  alcoholic  poison  is  beer,  not  hard  liquor,"  he  said. 

The  temperance  forces  of  the  nation  are  rejoicing  over  victories  recently 
■won  in  two  states.  DR.  ALBERT  D.  BETTS,  Executive  Sccretar;/  of  the  S.  C.  Federated 
Forces  for  Temperance  and  Law  Enforcement,  spoke  on  "The  South  Carolina  Victory  for 
a  Dry  State."  He  told  of  the  ergjinization  of  the  state  after  an  advisory  referen¬ 
dum  had  beertf  .submitted,  proposing  to  repeal  the  legal  sale  .of  all  alccholic  bever¬ 
ages  and  impose  new  taxes  to  replace  lost  revenue.  The  vote  was  taken  on  August 
27,  1940,  and  resulted  as  follows: 

1S9,361  for 

130.366  against 

58,995  majority  for  repeal  of  liquor  sale.  Official  figures. 

W.  J.  LOSINGER,  superintendent  of  the  Oklahoma  Anti-Saloon  League,  related 
the  story  of  the  fight  to  retain  state  constitutional  prohibition.  In  that  state  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election  is  necessary  to  carry  a  measure.  The 
vote  on  November  5j  1940,  resulted  as  follows: 

374,911  against  -  votes  cast  on  the  question 

290,752  for  '  ' 

84,159  majority  against,  on  direct  vote  on  repeal.  Official  figures. 

847,770  -  Total  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  election 

423,886-  Number  of  votes  needed  for  a  wet  majority 

290,752  -  Nximber  of  wet  votes  cast 

133,134  -  Number  of  votes  by  which  repeal  failed. 

Mi.  ED’WARD  B.  DUNFORD,  Attorney  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America, 
spoke  on  "Democracy  in  Action."  "The  21st  Amendment  did  not  repeal  ail  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,"  he  said.  "The  second  section  provides,  'The  transportation  or  importation 
into  any  State,  Territory,  or  possession,  ol  the  United  States  for  delivery  or  use 
therein  of  intoxicating  liquors,  in  violation  of  the  laws  thereof,  is  hereby  pro¬ 
hibited.  ' 
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MR.  ALONZO  L.  BAKER,  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 

Race  Betterment  Fou.ndation,  spoke  on  "For  Nat  ona  e  e  ^  financial  resources, 

declared  that  America  needs  machines  of  war,  brainy  man  power,  financial  resources, 

and  immense  reserves  of  moral  courage. 

"We  are  not  up  against  a  theory  today.  We  are  up  against  Adolf  Hitler  and 

those  Who  stand  with  hL,"  Said  Mr.  Balcer.  "Adolf  , 

Standard  than  anything  that  has  been  attested  in  sway: 

bureau  which  laid  down  twelve  rules  for  the  German  people  and  those  under  his  ay 

'•11. Abstinence  of  youth  from  alcohol  and  tobacco. 


"'2.  Abstinence  of  pregnarjt  and  nursing  mothers;  abstemiousness  by  those 
endangered  by  either  alcohol  or  tobacco . 

"fg.  Alcoholic  abstinence  whenever  tarrying  special  responsibilities,  such 
as  driving  an  auto;  severe  punishment  to  be  imposed  for  alcoholic  offenses. 


">4.  Control  of  alcohol  and  tgbacco  advertising  by  a  German  business 
council  in  close  cooperation  with  Nazi  leaders. 

"^5.  Prohibition  of  advertising  that  promotes  alcohol  or  tobacco  as  bene¬ 
ficial,  to  health  or  useful  in  preventing  disease, 

"’6.  Use  of  at  least  a  third  of  alcohol  consumption  taxes  for  establishing 
settlements  for  hereditarily  sound  families  comprised  of  numerous  children. 


"'7.  Establishment  of  public  restaurants  which  do  not  serve  alcoholic 

drinks . 

"'8.  Increase  in  manufacture  of  non-alcoholic  drinks  at  low  prices. 

'"9.  Promotion  of  scientific  experiments  on  non-alcoholic  drinks. 

"’10.  A  publicity  campaign  on  the  nature  of  alcohol,  the  misuse  of  tobacco, 
and  their  dangers  to  the  people  and  the  race. 

Education  of  youth  m  wholesome  conduct  as  a  national  duty. 

"'12.  Physical  exercise  for  the  entire  nation.' 

"It  took  five  weeks  to  wipe  out  France.  They  said  her  army  was  the  last 
word  in  military  training,  yet  in  five  weeks  she  went  by  the  board.  Wnat  happened 
to  France?  A  dispatch  from  Vichy  on  AugUst  24  said,  'A  government  spokesman  said 
today  that  alcohol  was  ofie  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  moral  collapse  of  France 
under  attack.'  The  other  causes  named  were  tubercolosis,  cancer,  and  syphilis. 

"Those  soldiers  sat  there  in  their  little,  coaped-up  quarters  and  had 
eight  or  nine  months  to  kill  while  Adolf  Hitler  was  attending  to  the  Poles  and  to 
Scandinavia.  The  French  soldiers  had  nothing  to  do  but  play  cards  and  drink.  A 
single  hospital  had  814  cases  of  delirium  tremens  in  the  month  of  January  alone. 

And  people  tell  me  you  do  not  get  drunk  on  winel  At  the  end  of  that  disastrous  era 
of  intoxication  of  the  young  French  soldiers,  the  Germans  came  and  swept  across 
them  in  five  weeks.  The  French  people  have  consumed  more  gallons  of  alcoholic 
beverages  per  capita  since  the  last  war  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

"7Jhat  is  America  going  to  do?  Is  it  going  to  train  the  boys  to  be  Tony 
Galentos?  Since  repeal  in  1933  we  have  spent  20  billion  dollars  for  liquors.  That 
is  in  addition  to  bootleg  liquor.  That  would  more  than  pay  for  all  the  prepared¬ 
ness  program  in  which  the  United  States  is  engaged  today,  and  for  which  we  will  be 
paying  for  the  next  50  to  75  years. 

"They  tell  us  that  this  war  may  go  on  for  five  or  six  ye^s  yet.  If  we 
spend  3g  billions  a  year  for  liquor  for  the  next  six  years,  in  addition  to  the  20 
billions  already  spent,  that  will  be  41  billion  dollars  since  repeal  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  We  could  build  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  world,  we  c*uld  have  the  greatest 
array  of  bombers  and  pay  cash  for  them,  if  we  would  take  the  money  we  are  spending 
for  booze  and  put  it  into  the  defense  program  of  the  United  States. 

"In  Pennsylvania,  Governor  Arthur  James  closed  every  saloon  on  October  16, 
the  day  of  conscription.  He  said,  'VJe  do  not  want  any _ distracting  influences  while 
our  boys  are  going  to  sign  up  under  the  Selective  Service  Act.'  If  we  cannot  have 
distracting  influences  when  the  boys  sign  up  for  war,  is  it  logocal  to  have  dis¬ 
tracting  influences  while  the  boys  are  training  -  or  fighting,  if  ever  they  do. 


(Over) 
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"In  other  words,"  declared  Mr.  Dunford,  "the  repealists  wrote  prohibition 
in  the  repeal  amendment.,  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  use  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  effective  medium  for^  temperance  prof'ress..  .  If  there  had  been  simply  the  first 
section  and  nothing  more,-  we  would  have  returned  siuply  to  the  legal  status  that 
existed  before  the  'noble- experiment. • 

Another  result  is  that,  so  far  as  liquor,  is  concerned,  it  is  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  category  from  that  of  any  other  commodity  in  interstate  commerce.  The  liquor 
traffic  was  not  given  any  constitutional  status.  It  still  exists  by  sufference 
and  is  subject  to  the  degree  of  control  or  prohibition  that  the  people  see  fit  to 
impose  upon  it. 

"Already  we  have  seen  some  illustrations  of  what  this  means.  The  Cong¬ 
ress  has  exerted  some  of  the  Federal  power  in  aid  of  the  States.  It  passed  the 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act.  One  of  the  provisions  of  that  Act  requires  a 
distiller  or  importer  of  spirituous  or  vinous  liquors  doing  business  ‘across  state 
lines  to  secure  a  permit  before  engaging  in  business.  This  permit  is  issued  upon 
compliance  with  all  Federal  laws,  including  the  prohibition  against  introduction 
of  liquor  into  a  state  in  violation  of  state  law,  and  can  be  revoked  if  there  is 
evidence  of  violation. 

"In  addition  to  the  permit  system,  there  are  other  provisions  we  did  not 
have  before  national  prohibition.  For  example,  the  prohibition  of  false  advertis¬ 
ing,  regulation  of  labeling. and  certain  trade  practices,  tied  houses,  lending 
excessive  credit,  guaranteeing  loans,  establishing  quotas,  consignment  sales, 
offering  pr.amiums  or  bonuses  to  push  certain  sales,  all  are  brought  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  F.A.A.  Act,  . 

"Not  only  does  the  Federal  government  have  that  power,  but  Congress  has 
reallocated  the  responsibility  to  police  the  liquor  traffic  between  the  state  and 
the  nation.  The  Federal  government  has  control  over  the  liquor  traffic  in  exclus¬ 
ively  Federal  territory,  such  as  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories; 
it  controls  all  mediums  of  interstate  commerce,  and  can  deny  the  right  to  stimu¬ 
late  liquor  sale  by  radio. 

"The  states,  under  our  democratic  system, .can  set  up  that  system  of  liquor 
control  or  regulation  or  prohibition  which  is  best  suited  to  their  own  peculiar 
needs.  If  majority  sentiment  is  for  prohibition,  we  can  have  state  prohibition, 
and  as  the  states  gradually  adopt  restrictions  on  the  liquor  traffic  we  can  drive 
it  back  and  lessen  the  extent  of  its  operations .  ;  Coupled  to  that  is  the  power 
inherent  in  the  Federal  government  to  aid  the  state  in  enforcing  its  laws. 

"V«e  should  learn  some  lessons  from  our  experience  under  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  Under  our  democratic  system  of  government,  where  the  people  elect  their 
officials,  we  should  be  careful  to  see  that  the  legislation  sought  is  in  harmony 
with  the  majority  sentiment  of  the  people  #10  are  to  livp  under  it  and  whd  elect 
the  local  officials  to  enforce  it.  Otherwise  we  shall  have  the  same  difficulties 
in  enforcement  and  administration  that  we  encountered  before. 

"Some  people  still  talk  about  a  return  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  or 
adopting  a  new  constitutional  amendment  for  prohibition.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
necessary.,  I  believe  if  we  analyze  this  enlarged  power  on  the  part  of  the  state, 
where  the  policing  must  be  done, -and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  government  in 
those  fields  which  are  traditionally  Federal  functions,  we  shAll  have  perhaps .the 
best  approach  to  this  question  that  we  have  had  at  any  time  in  our  national  history. 

"The  New 'Deal  has  taught  us  many  things.  Some  are  very  worth  while  in 
their  objectives.  We  have  had  no  constitutional  amendment  with  respect  to  any  of 
them  -  such  as  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Wage  and  Hour  law,  the  Lindbergh  Kid¬ 
naping  law,  etc.  They  have  come  in  response  to  public  demand  and  the  exercise  by 
Congress  either  of  the -taxing  power  or  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  across 
state  lines. 

"There  is  also  the  question  of  national  defense,  In  all  previous  wars 
the  government  placed  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquor.  In  some  of  them  dry 
zones  v-ere  created ,  around  munitions  factories  and  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  war  materials. 

"The  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940.  makes  no  provision  with 
respect  to  t.his  subject.  Tnerefore,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  there  is 
nothing  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic  in  connection  with  our  preparedness .program. 
V<e  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  deal  with  this  situation  in  time 
of  peace  differs  from  its  power  in  time  of  war.  Under  the  present  situation,  the 
control  and  regulation  of  the  liquor  business,  and  granting  or  denying  licenses  is 
largely  a  matter  of  state' control. 


(Over) 
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'^The  Federal  government  can  exorcise’  a  certain  measure  of  influence  by 
choosing  where  it  will  place^  .c.imps  and  grant  contracts  for  war  products  in  order  to 
insure-  the  least  interference  by,  xiquor  with  the  defense  program.  The  military 
authorities  cari  control  the  men  in  uniform,  but  neither  they  nor  the  President  nor 
the  Secretaries  of  W>-.r  and  the  Navy  can  say  to  the  people  living  in  the  area  of  a 
camp,  'You  caniiot  sell  liquor  tliore,'  The  military  authorities  can  confine  the 
■men  to  quarters' and  permit  them. to  patronize  only  certain  businesses..  If  they  lost 
the  patronage  6f  the  boys  in  the  camps,- the  state  authorities  might  recognize  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  this  matter.  Congress  cannot 'prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  a  state-'in  peace  time,  but  it  can  in  war  time.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
present  Selective  Service  Act  deals  with  men  who  are  of  ago,  21  and  above.  In 
former  wars  Vife  took  them  at  18." 

MARRY  B.  SOYERS,  of  the  American  Issue  Publishing  Company,  told  of  the.  ■ 
rdllions  of  pages  of  temperance  Literature  .turned  out  every  year  at  V'-esterville, 
Ohio.  About  125,000  copies  of  different  magazines  are  published  every  month. 

,  TUESDAY  EVENING  •  ■ 

DR.  F.  SCOTT  McBRIDE,  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Saloon 
League,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Antl_Saloon  League  of  Amer-- 
ica,  addressed  the  "convention .on  "Forward  the  American  Way. "  '  •  ‘- 

Dr.  McBride  declared,  "VJe  march,  on  four  fronts:  1.  Bigger  and  better  ■ 
education  by-means  of  movies,  the  stereopticon,  the' drama,  public  meetings,  and  • 
youth  movements.  2.  Bigger  and  better  enactments  of  lavjs  in  the  states  and  at 
the  national  Capital.  3*  Bigger  and  better  elections  for  local  option  and  for 
legislative  officials,  state  and  Congressional.  4.  Bigger  and  better  enlistments 
of  churches  and  individuals  for  , financial  support  of  the  movement."  .  .  ■ 

REV.  SAIi  MORRIS,  National  Field  Speaker  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  '■  • 
America,  delivered  an  address  on  "The  .Folly  of  Prohibition  Repeal." 

Mr.  Morris  told  how  the  Federal  government  had  failed  to  keep  faith  with 
the  dry  states;  the  increase  in  .drunkenness,  intoxicated  drivers,  and  traffic  deaths 
since  repeal;  the  failure  of  liquor  revenue  to  help  balance'  the  budget  or  reduce  'the 
national  debt;  the  persistence  of  bootlegging; 'the  fallacy  of  the  argument  that 
repeal  ■rould  help  the  farmer,  as  only  3.2  percent  of  the  total  crop  of  grains  comi- 
raonly  used  in  making  alcoholic  beverages  was'  used  for  this  purpose  in  1V38>  v/hile 
large  quantities  of  grain,  particularly  rice,  used  in  making  liquors,  was  imported, 
not  American-grown.  ■  He  said: 

"In  his  acceptance  speech  President  Roosevelt  said,,  'Vie  must  ..rightly  and 
.morally  prevent  the  return  of  the  saloon. '  And  in  his  proclamation  repealing  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  he  said: 

"'I  ask  especially  that  no  state  shall  by  law  or  otherwise  authorize 
the  return  of  the  saloon,  either  in  its  old  form  or  in  some  modern  guise.' 

."We  have  changed  the  name;  we  have  changed  the  one  serving  the  drinks; 
but  we  have  not- changed  the  drink.,.  You  c.an’t  change  the' drink  by  using  a  girl  to 
serve  it  Instead  of  big,  red-nosod  bartenders.  The  'guise,'  vAether  'old'  or 
'modern',  has  nothing  whate-ver  to  do  with  the  effects  of  the  drink.  The  harm  of 
drink  does  not  grow  out  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  sold,  the  name  on  the  front 
of  the  building,  or  the  gender  of  the  one  serving  the  drink.  The  harm  grows  out  of 
what  the  drink  is  and  v/hat  it  does.  ,  .  ■  .  .  ' 

"Every  evil  for  which  repeal  was  recommended- as 'a  remedy  has  remained 
unchanged  or  has  been  aggravated  by  it.  It  has  complicated  the  evils  and  added  new 
ones.  It  has  proven  a  fake  remedy,  a  quack  cure.  The  public  is  fast  ooming-to  see 
that  the  drink  problem  is  the  problem  of  drink.  Legalizing  the  drink,  putting  it 
in  the  hands  of  so-called  'law-abiding  citizens, '_  'clean-up  or  close-up'  campaigns  - 
these  are  all  shams  and  subterfuges,  by  which'  an  evil"  traffic  seeks  to  foist  itself 
upon  the  public  and  perpetuate  itself  in  -power.  A  bottle  of  bee-r,  whiskey  or  wine 
sold  by  a  deacon  of  this  church  or  a  Methodist 'is’as  bad  as  a"  can.  of -booze  in  the 
back  alley.  '  ' ' 

"Let's  quit  making  excuses  for  being- dry.  Let's  quit  buying  our  meals  in 
places  where  they  s'e-11  liquor.  Let's  quit  putting  our  money  into  thei.r  goods.  If 
what  I  have  said  is  so,  let's  ge.t  in  earnest  about  it-.  'I  got  a  kick  out  of  taking 
up  a  collection.  I  am  not.  ashamed  to  ask  you  to' invest  in  .this  fight.  Some  may 
say,  'I  don't  think  much  of  the  Anti-Salooa  League . '  The  devil. doesn't  either! 

.-/-ome  people  are  dry  in  the  mouth  but  not.  in  the  pocket  book.  Our  task  is  to  convert 
.ne  wets  and  enlist  'the  drys."  '  '  • 
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ADOPTED  BY  THE  BOAftD  OF  DllffiCTORS 
of  the 

ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
at  the 

31st  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 
CALVARY  BAPTIST  GKUl^CH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.. 
NOVEMBER  26,  IV40 


Resolved,  .That  in  view  of  the  steady  gi’owth  of  sentiment  throughout  the 
nation  against  the:  evil  results  which  have  followed  the 'repeal  of  the  ^Eipteenth 
Amendment,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America  goes  forth  to  battle  against  this 
great  enemy  of  our  homes,  our  schools,  our  churches,  and  of  ail  society,  with 
renewed  vigor  and  courage,  and  with  the ‘determination  to  agitate  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  public  sentiment  in  our  nation  as  will  once  again  put  the  ban  of  the 
criminal  upon  the  beverage  alcohol  traffic. 

Resolved,*"  Second,  that  in  carrying  on  our  work^we  most  heartily  welcome 
the  cooperation  of  every  organization  which  is  lined  up  in  the  warfare  agains  is 
common  enemy  of  the  race. 

Resolved,  Third,  that  we  urge  as  fundamental  that  scientific  temperance 
teaching  be  -given  in  all  our  public  schools. 

Resolved,  Fourth,  that  vie  call  for  the  prohibition  by  state  and  national 
laws  of  all  advertising  of  intoxicating  liquor.  We  especially  commend  the^bill^ 
introduced  by  Senator  Johnson,  of  Colorado,  to  prevent  the  advertising  of  intoxi¬ 
cants  over  the  radio . 

Resolved,  Fifth,  that  we  would  esi-iecially  emphasize  the  importance  of 
local  option,  or  home  rule,  and  we  urge  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  largest  practicable  unit^of  government ^ as 
rapidly  as  suppor'^ig  sentiment  is  developed.  In  accordance  with  this  princip  e, 
we  favor  zoning  i^trictions  against  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  ^neigh¬ 
borhood  of  churches  and  schools,  or  in  residential  areas,  at  fil.uing  stations,  or 
in  rural  or  inadequately  policed  areas. 

Resolved,  Sixth,  that  in  view  of  the  continuous  slaughter  on  our  highways 
oy  drinking  drivers,  vie  urge  the  use  of  a  scientific  test  to  be  applied  to  all  sus¬ 
pected  drinking  drivers,  and  the  severe  puxtishment  of  men  viho  are  convicted  of  driv¬ 
ing  under  the  influence  of  intoxicants,  as  such  drivers  are  potential  murderers. 

Resolved,  Seventh,  that  we  call  upon  the  Federal  government  for  more  ade¬ 
quate  enforcement  of  the  21st  Amendment  to  protect  the  states  against  unlawful 
importation  of  liquors,  and  for  more  adequate  appropriations  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  make  such  enforcement  possible.  We  also  recommend  that  all  brewers  ergaged 
in  interstate  commerce  be  required  to  obtain  a  basic  permit,  such^as  is  required  of 
distillers,  and  that  they  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  penalties  for  such 
offenses  committed  across  state  lines  as  are  now  imposed  upon  distillers. 

Resolved,  Eighth,  that  in  view  of  the  Conscription  Act  recently  passed  by 
Congress  vihich  will  call  up  millions  of  men  fi’om  twenty— one  to  thirty— five  for 
training  in  military  encampments,  "we  unite  with  the  Federal  L-ouncil  of  Churches  in 
calling  upon  the  President  and  upon  the  Secretaries  of  ?iar  and  of  the  Navy ^  to  frame 
such  regulations  concerning  intemperance  and  vice  as  will  give  to  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  the  Army  and  Navy  as  great  protection  as  was  given  to  them  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act  in  lvl7,  which  provisions,  by  the  testimony  of 
ranking  officers  of  the  Expeditionary^  Force,  produced  one  of  the  cleanest,  finest 
Array  ever  assembled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  protest  most  earnestly  that 
the"  calling  of  our  young  manhood  from  their  hoiaes  to  the  training  camps  shall  not 
give  to  the  liquor  traffic  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  profits  of  their  ungodly 
business  at  the  expense  of  the  young  manhood  and  the  homes  of  our  country. 

Resolved,  Ninth,  that  wo  extend  our  thanks  to  the  pastor.  Dr.  l/Vm.  S. 
Abernethy,  and  to  the  congregation  of  Calvary  Baptist  thurch  for  the  use  of  the 
auditorium  and  other  portions  of  the  building  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of 
our  convention.  We  also  express  our  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  so^many  of  the 
churches  in  the  City  of  Washington  and  of  Arlington  opened  their  pulpits  for  the  pre 
sentation  of  the  work  of  the  League  on  Sunday,  November  24,  and  Saturday,  November 

23. 
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BISHOP  JAMES  cannon,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Anti 
Saloon  League  of  America,  delivered  the  final  address  on  the  subject,  The  Lamp  ol 
Experience.  ” 


Bishop  Cannon  declared  that  the  mission  of  the  church  is  to  seek  and  save 
that  which  is  lost,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  to  destroy  the  works  o 
devil,  the  greatest  of  which  today  is  the  liquor  traffic.  Prohibition  came  when 
the  church  thundered  against  the  traffic. 


"Ve  never  had  a  President  during  the  whole  time  that  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  was  the  law  of  the  land  who  gave  himself  unreservedly  and  whole-heartedly  to 
the  enforcement  of  that  law,"  said  Bishop  Ccinnon.  "In  iy28  we  thought  ^we  elected 
a  President  who  had  a  mandate  from  the  people,  with  an  ovexwiihelming  majori  y  o  ^  ^e 
house  and  Senate  behind  him.  Mr.  Hoover  pledged  me  face  to  face  that  he  would  give 
honest,  effective,  vigorous  enforcement  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  If  he^had 
asked  Congress  for  100  million  dollars,  or  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  furnish  the 
men  to  adequately  enforce  the  law,  he  wo;ild  have  gotten  it.  He  had  the  Congress, 
he  had  the  country  behind  him.  For  some  reason,  I  do  not  know  why,  he  never  did. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt,  before  he  was  elected  President,  made  a  speech  at  Sea^ 
Girt,  New  Jersey,  on  only  one  subject,  prohibition.  He  said,  'I  pledge  the  nation 
that  the  saloon  shall  never  return  and  that  the  dry  states  shall  be  protected.’ 

He  said  it  just  as  plainly  and  as  broadly  as  that.  And  many  people  believed  it. 

I  did  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Roosevelt  me^t  it, 
but  I  knew  it  v^as  impossible  to  manufacture  intoxicating  liquoi'  without  having  a 
place  to  sell  it. 


"He  said  the  saloon  should  never  return.  There  it  is.  So  far  as  I  know, 
not  one  word  of  anxiety  or  solicitude  or  distress  or  interest  has  come  from  the 
V.hite  House  about  the  condition  which  exists  in  Ylashington,  which,  I  rather  think 
I  am  speaking  fairly,  is  as  intoxicated  a  city  as  any  we  have  in  the  country. 


"The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  still  strong  enough  in  this  country  to^be 
effective  if  the  pastors  will  thunder  a  proclamation  of  the  truth  against  the  liq¬ 
uor  traffic.  Until  they  do  we  will  not  be  able  to  put  the  brand  of  the  criminal 
on  the  liquor  traffic  again.  VJhen  they  do  it,  and -the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  once 
again  ’The  Church  in  action  against  the  sa.loon,  ’  we  will  sweep  to  victory. 

"I  think  the  churches  are  face  to  face  with  the  liquor  traffic  on  a 
question  wihich  thiey  cannot  dodge  -  their  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  our 
young  manhood  in  the  training  camps  all  over  this  nation.  In  iyi7  a  bill  was  passed 
vjhich  forbade  the  sale  of  liquor  to  any  man  in  uniform. 

"Mr.  Dunford  and  I  recently  went  to  see  Senator  Sheppard  about  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Selective  Draft  Act  of  lv40.  There  is  nothing  in  it  about^ liquor. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  would  get  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churchds  into  the  proper  hands.  He  said  he  would.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  adopted  a  resolution  today  on  this  subject.  I  wonder  if  this 
audience  will  not  support  that  proposition  and  rise,  and  by  that  action  call  upon 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  take  such 
action  as  will  protect  our  soldiers  and  sailors  from  intemperance  and  vice.  (The 
audience  rose  and  applauded. j 


(Over) 
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.dtate 

Spirits 

VJine 

Beer 

Total. 

TENNESSEE 

•**-Estim.  from  report 
TEXi'iS 

for  5  months , 

.665 

1940. 

.394 

3.6 

Year  end. 
7.78 

4.256 

12-31-40 

8.839 

Year  end. 
UTAH 

12-31-40 

.862 

.604  . 

8.32 

9.786 

Year  1940 
VERMONT 
•  Year  end. 
VIRGINIA 

6-30-39 . . 

.743_ 

Beer  and  vjine 

1.31 

reported  together. 

.75 

8.76 

6.35 

9.523 

8.41 

Year  end. 
WASHINGTON 

6-30-40 

1.06 

1.01 

11.23 

13.30 

Year  end.  12-31-40 
WEST  VIRGINLI 

1.162 

.2 

9.6 

10.962 

Year  end. 

6-30-40 

DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 

4.18 

.477 

16.33 

20.987 

Year  end. 

12-31-40 

in  gal. 


The  five  states  having  the  highest  per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages  are  ,as  follows.  It  will  be  noted  that  Washington,  D.C.,  leads  all  the 
rest  in  consumption  of  spirits,  California  in  wine,  Idchigan  in  beer. 


Spirits 

Dist.  of  Col. 

4.18 

Nevada 

2.88 

Connecticut 

1.99 

Delaware 

1.736 

Illinois 

1.66 

Wine 

Calif . 

3.0 

Nevada 

1.58 

N.  J. 

1.27 

N.  Mex. 

1.12 

Wash. 

1,01 

Beer 

Mich. 

20.42 

N.  Y. 

19.72 

lid. 

19.266 

Ill. 

18.62 

Nevada 

18.14 

Total 

N.  J. 

22.77 

Nevada 

22.60 

N.  Y. 

21.85 

Mich. 

21.60 

Md. 

21.165 

Vvhether  the  state  monopoly  system  reduces  liquor  consumption  as  compared 
with  the  juicense  system  is  not  conclusively  shovm  in  this  stndy,  though  consump¬ 
tion  appears  t-o  be  greater  in  the  license  states. 


It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  those  states  with  a  fairly  large  percentage 
of  local. optign  territory  there  is  a  drop  in  per  capita  consumption.  Thus,  Michigan, 
Ne.v  Jersey,  New  York,  Maryland,  Illinois  and  Connecticut,  which  have  little  local 
option  territory,  and  Nevada,  with  none,  all  have  a  per  capita  consumption  of  over 
20  gallons.  On  the  other  hand,  Vermont,  with  nearly  half  the  towns  dry  for  beer, 
and  2/3rds  of  them  dry  for  spirits;  and  Florida,  with  l/3rd  of  the  counties  dry  for 
liquor  over  3.2%  of  alcohol,  have  a  per  capita  consuinption  of  over  i  gallons.  Maiue, 
with  2/3rds  of  the  tows  dry  for  spirits  and  beer  ON  sale,  and  half  of  them  for  beer 
OFF  sale,  has  a  per  capita  consumption  of  S  gallons.  Kentucky,  vdth  50  of  the  120 
counties  dry,  has  a  per  capita  consrmiption'  of  7  gallons,  while  Tennessee,  with  6b% 
of  the  population  in  dry  territory,  consumed  4  gallons  per  capita  in  1940. 


M  0  n 

0  p  0  1  y 

State 

s 

L  i 

cense 

State 

s 

Per  cap. 

spir . 

T.,tal  per 

cap. 

Per  cap. 

spir. 

Total  per 

cap. 

consumption 

consume,  al.bev. 

consumption 

consmip . 

al.  bev. 

V  a . 

1.31 

Mich.^^ 

21.60 

D.  C. 

4. 18 

N.  J.* 

22.77 

Mich."“ 

1.18 

N.  H.-::- 

15.99 

Nevada 

2.88 

Nevada 

22.60 

W.  Va.* 

1.162 

Wash.-?;- 

13.30 

Conn.* 

1.99 

N.  Y.-* 

21.85 

N.  H.* 

1.11 

Oregon-" 

12.29 

Del.* 

1.736 

Md.* 

21.165 

Oregon-''- 

1.06 

Iov>fa 

11.31 

III.* 

1.66 

Ill.* 

20.84 

Wash.^i- 

1.06 

W.  Va.-"- 

10.962 

Calif . 

1.6 

Conn.'"- 

20.67 

Maine-''- 

.86 

Utah 

9.786 

N.  J.* 

1.55 

R.  I.* 

19.904 

Utah 

.862 

Idaho 

9.664 

Mass 

1.49 

Minn.* 

18.898 

Idaho 

.848 

vt.-"- 

9.523 

Md.* 

1.386 

C...lif . 

16.2 

Iowa 

.753 

Maine-'<- 

8.78 

Minn.* 

1.29 

Mass 

15.93 

vt.-“- 

.743 

Va.-"-  - 

8.41 

N.'  Y.* 

1.27 

Del.* 

15.532 

Neb.* 

1.13 

Mo  .* 

14.628 

* 

M» . 

1.087 

Neb.-"- 

14.28 

R.  I.* 

1.062 

’Ind. 

11.743 

Fla.* 

1.01 

Colo.* 

11.17 

ariz . 

.  966 

Ariz.^ 

10.215 

Ind. 

.943 

Fla.* 

9.46 

Colo.* 

.94 

Texas* 

8.839 

•  • 

Ky.* 

.76 

Ky.** 

7.636 

N.  Mex."-'- 

.739 

N.  Mex.'"- 

5.789 

Texas-" 

.  665 

Tenn.* 

4.256 

S.  C. 

.628 

'S.  C. 

3.469 

* 

* 

Tenn.-"- 

.57 

D.  C. 

20.987 

^'<-Indicates  state  has  some  form  of  local  option. 
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PER  CAPITA  COPSUIIPTION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

A  survey  made  by  the  Anti-SaIo*n  League  in  37  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  shovjs  that  tvjo  states,  New  Jersey  and  Nevada,  have  already  equalled 
ali-time  record  of  a  per  capita  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  excess  of  2 
gallons  made  by  the  nation  as  a  vAiole  between  1907  and  1914,  while  New  York, 
igan,  and  Maryland  are  close  rivals  with  a  per  capita  consumption  of^more  than  21 
gallons.  The  record,  taken  from  the  official  reports  of  the  s.tate  liquor  author¬ 
ities,  is  as  follows: 


State 

Spirits 

bine 

Beer 

Total,  in  gal. 

ARIZONA 

• 

.  966 

1.027 

8.222 

10.215 

Year  1^40 

16.2 

CALIFORNIA 

1.6 

3.0 

11.6 

Year  end. 

6-30-40 

11.17 

COLORADO 

.94 

.90 

9.33 

Year  1940 

20.67 

CONNECTICUT 

1.99 

.60 

18.08 

Year  end. 

6-30-40 

15.532 

DSLALkFlE 

1.736 

.396 

13.4 

Year  1V40 

9.46 

FLORIDA 

1.01  ■ 

.742 

7.71 

Year  end. 

12-31-39 

GEORGIA 

.516 

Year  I't'AO 

> 

• 

9.664 

IDaHO 

CO 

CO 

.406 

8.41 

Year  end. 

12-31-39 

Year  1940 

ILLINOIS 

1.66 

.56 

18.62 

20.84 

Year  end. 

12-31-39 

INDIANA 

.943 

0 

1 — ^ 

10 . 669 

11.743 

Year  end. 

12-31-39 

11.31 

lOVvA 

.753 

.057 

10.50 

Year  end. 

6-30-40 

Yr.  end.  12- 

-30-40 

KENTUCKY 

.76 

.056 

6.82 

7.636 

Year  end. 

6-30-39 

8.78 

MAINE 

.86 

.106 

7.81 

Year  end. 

6-30-39 

21.165 

MRYLAND 

1.386 

1 — 1 

19.266 

Year  end. 

9-30-40 

13.69 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1.49 

.75 

15.93 

Year  end. 

11-30-40 

21.60 

MICHIGAN 

1.18 

20.42 

•5:-Yr.  end.  12-31-40,  computed  from  11  raos .  report  Year  end.  12-31-39 


■“Wine  included  with 

spirits  in  report 

18.898 

MINNESOTA 

1.29 

.168 

17.44 

Year  end.  12-31-40 

MISSISSIPPI 

1.8 

1.8 

Year  1940 

MISSOURI 

Year  end,  12-31-39 

1.087 

.373 

13-.  168 

14.628 

NEBRASKA 

1.13 

.15 

13.00 

14.28 

Year  1940 

NEVADA 

Year  end.  12-31-40 

'  2.88 

1.58 

18.14 

22.60 

NEW  HnMPSHniE 

Year  1940 

■  1.11 

.13 

14.75 

15.99 

NEIV  JERSEY 

1.55 

1.27 

19.95 

22.77 

Year  end.  12-31-40, 

estira.  from  11  mos 

;.  report  to 

11-30-40. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Year  end.  6-30-40 

.739 

1.12 

3.94 

5.789 

NEW  YORK 

Year  end .  12-31-39 
OHIO 

1.27 

.998 

.86 

19.72 

21.85 

Year  end.  12-31-39 

OKLAHOMA 

_ 

- 

4.17 

4.17 

Year  end.  12-31-40 

OREGON 

1.06 

.78 

10.45 

12.29 

Year  end,  6-30-40 

RHODE  ISLAND 

1.062 

.712 

18.13 

19.904 

Year  end.  12-31-40 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

.628 

.563 

2.277 

3.469 

Year  1940 

(Over) 


Local  Option  Elections  in  1940  -  Brief  Summary  -  2. 


State  Question  submitted 


Total  elec- 

ti ons  held 


Dry  'A'et  Gain  Loss  for 
1940  over  1939 _ 


Vermont  Beer  and  wine 
Spirits 

Virginia  V.’ine  and  beer 
Spirits 

Wash.  Sale  of  liquor 

W.  Va.  Alcoholic  liquor  over  5/»  . 

Wisconsin  Question  voted  on  not  given;  may 
vote  on  liquor,  and  beer 


246 

246 

2 

2 

1 

2 


121  125 

168  78 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 


48  '  Not  given 


County  option 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Montana 
North  Carolina  Minnesota 


County  and  other 
unit  option 

Arkansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Michigan 


LOCAL  OPTION  UWS  CLASSIFIED 

Municipal  and/or 
township  option 


Tennessee 


Mississippi 

Nev^r  Mexico 

Oregon 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

Vvest  Virginia 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota 
V  ermont 
V;  is  cons  in 


Option  after  special  act 
of  the  Legislature _ 

Districts  Co.  &•  municip. 
Delaware  Maryland 


Const . 
pro .  on 
soirits 


STATE  LIQbOR  LAY/S  CLASSIFIED 

Statutory  pro.  Pro.  and  State 

all  liq.save  local  dis-  monopoly 

beer  and  wine  pensarles  _ 


Liicense 


License  and 
local  dis- 
pensaries 


Kansas  Mississippi'' 
Oklahoma 


Alabama'''"  Idaho 

Georgia*  lovira 

N.  Carols  na'''*  Maine* 

Michigan'''- 

Montana'"' 

New  Hampshire'"' 
Ohio'''- 
Oregon-'^ 
Pennsylv  ania'-'" 
Utah 

Vermont'"' 

Virginia 

T/Vashington'"' 

W.  Virginia-- 
Wyoming 


Arizona 
Arkansas* 
California 
Colorado"''" 
Connecticut* 
Delaware* 
Florida-'^- 
Illinois"''" 
Indiana 
Kjntuckjd'" 
Louisiana'"' 

Ma  s  s  a.chus  e  tt  s* 
Minnesota"''" 

Mi  ss  ouri'"' 
Nebraska"''" 
Nevada 
New  Jersey-" 

Kevf  Mexico""' 

New  York""" 

North  Dakota 
Rhode  Island'" 
South  Carolina 
South  Dukota* 
Tennessee* 
Toxas"'*- 
Wisconsin:"" 

D.C. 


Maryland^ 


'"States  have  some  form  of  local  option. 
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Local  option  elections  in  1^/40  -  brief  survey 

A  survey  made  by  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  the  local  ootion  elections 
shows  that  about  1,600  local  communities  -  varying  from  a  county  to  a  ward  -  voted 
in  l';;^40.  Twelve  states  do  not  permit  local  option,  and  ten  held  no  elections  in 
1940.  In  the  other  26  states  about  750  communities  gave  dry,  and  850  wet  major¬ 
ities.  Some  reports  do  not  indicate  whether  wets  or  drys  made  gains  over  1939,  but 
from  available  information  it  appears  that  the  drys  gained  81  communities  and  the 
wets  15,  or  a  net  gain  to  the  drys  of  66.  The  best  estimates  are  that  since 
repeal  about  12,400  local  option  elections  have  been  held,  of  vihich  the  drys  won 
7,700.  The  lv40  summary  f ol lows : 


State 

Question  submitted  Total 

tions 

elec- 

held 

Dry  Wet 
19  4  0 

Gain 

drys 

Loss  for 
over  1939 

Alabama 

State  liquor  store 

4 

2 

2 

1 

- 

Arkansas 

Liquor  s  ale 

3 

3 

- 

1 

- 

Colorado 

Sale  of  malt,  vinous,  spir.  liq. 

5 

3 

2 

3 

- 

Conn, 

All  alcoholic  liquors 

2 

1 

1 

- 

-  ■ 

Beer 

1 

1 

Georgia 

Liquor  dispensaries 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Kentucky 

Sale  of  liquors  over  1%  of  alcohol 

30 

29 

•  1 

» 

29 

- 

Louisiana  Sale  of  alcoholic  liquors 

5 

'■  4  ■ 

1 

- 

- 

Maine 

State  stores  (5  tie  votes) 

504 

295 

204 

23 

- 

Vifine  and  spirits  ON  sale  (8  tie) 

504 

328 

168 

7 

- 

Beer,  ON  sale  (3  tie  votes) 

504 

298 

203 

44 

- 

Beer,  OFF  sale  (2  tie  votes) 

504 

262 

240 

8 

— 

Mas  s . 

All  local  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages 

351 

82 

269 

- 

- 

Package  stores  only,'  OFF  consump. 

351 

•13 

- 

- 

Beer  and  wine,  ON  consumption  only 

351 

4 

— 

— 

Beer  and  wine,  ON  consump.  and  pack- 

15 

- 

— 

age  stores  (Ques.2,  3) 

• 

Michigan 

Spirits  in  addition  to  beer  and  wine 

19  : 

■  3 

16 

1 

- 

Minn . 

Sale  of  intox.  liquor  over  3.2% 

32 

28 

4 

- 

3 

Miss . 

Sale  of  beer 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

N.  H. 

State  liquor  stores 

235 

90 

145 

— 

4 

Beer 

235 

95 

140 

5 

N.  J. 

Retail  sale ' all  alcoholic  beverages 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

N.  Mex. 

Sale  of  alcoholic' liquors 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

N.  Y. 

Retail  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 

17 

8 

9 

- 

5 

N.  Car. 

Liquor  dispensaries 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Ohio 

Sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquor 

37 

19 

18 

- 

- 

Wine  by  package  for  OFF  consumption 

37 

19 

16- 

2tie 

- 

Wine  for  consump.  ON  and  OFF  prem. 

37 

21 

16 

- 

- 

Spirituous  liquors  by  the  glass 

37 

23 

14 

- 

- 

State  liquor  stores 

37 

21 

15- 

Itie 

- 

Beer 

38 

20 

18 

- 

- 

Spirits  by  the  glass 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Ore  gon 

Sale  of  all  alcoholic  liquor 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Tenn . 

Sale  of  alcoholic  beverages 

6 

3 

3 

- 

2 

Texas 

Sale  of  beer 

37 

28 

9 

3 

— 

Sale  of  14%  beverages 

5 

4 

1 

- 

- 

Sale  of  all  alcoholic  beverages 

9 

4 

5 

9 

- 

(Over) 
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Prohibition  of  Liquor  Traffic  and 
Vice  Near  Military  Camps 


Speech  of 

Hon.  Theodore  G.  Bilbo 

of  Mississippi 
in  the 

Senate  of  the  United  States 

March  12,  1942 
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In  the  Interest  of  Effectual  Defense  and 
Ultimate  Victory,  in  the  Interest  of 
the  Physical  and  Mental  Welfare  of 
Our  Defenders,  For  the  Sake  of  Anxions 
Mothers  and  Wives,  and  in  Memory  of 
Our  Late  Lamented  Colleague,  Senator 
Sheppard,  I  Implore  the  Senate  to 
Pass  S.  860  Without  Further  Delay 


SPEECH 

op 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


March  12,  1942 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  in  asking 
the  indu-’gence  of  the  Senate  on  this  oc- 
ca.sion,  I  have  no  desire  to  delay  the 
speedy  consummation  of  the  matter  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  more  letters 
and  more  complaints  from  my  constitu¬ 
ents  dealing  with  the  subject  I  now  wish 
to  discuss  for  a  few  minutes  than  I  have 
received  on  any  other  question  pending 
before  Congress.  I  have  received  more 
lettps  of  complaint  on  this  particular 
subject  than  I  have  received  complaining 
about  strikes  and  congressional  pensions. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  before  his  death 
last  year,  the  late  lamented  and  dearly 
beloved  Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  of 
Texas,  introduced  Senate  bill  860  provid¬ 
ing  that  in  the  interest  of  common  de¬ 
fense  no  person,  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  or  association  shall  sell,  supply, 
give,  or  have  in  his  or  its  possession  any 
alcoholic  liquors,  including  beer,  ale,  or 
wine  at  or  within  any  military  camp,  sta¬ 
tion,  fort,  post,  yard,  base,  cantonment, 
training,  or  mobilization  place  which 
is  being  used  at  the  time  for  military 
purposes;  and  to  provide  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  vice  in  said  military  establish¬ 
ments. 

Senator  Sheppard,  “the  dean  of  Con¬ 
gress,”  was  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  highly  important  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  a  recognized  student  of 
military  affairs,  and  also  an  ardent  ex¬ 
ponent  of  prohibition.  His  courageous 
and  unrelenting  fight  for  prohibition 


throughout  his  long  and  honorable  pub¬ 
lic  career  earned  for  him  the  title, 
“Father  of  Prohibition.”  The  repeal  of 
the  eighteenth  amendment  was  the  abid¬ 
ing  sorrow  of  his  life,  and  thereafter  on 
each  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment,  the  Senator 
made  a  stirring  speech  in  this  Chamber 
condemning  beverage  alcchol  as  a  threat 
to  the  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity 
of  our  citizenship.  In  his  address  on 
January  16  of  last  year,  he  especially  em¬ 
phasized  the  evil  of  the  liquor  traffic  in 
relation  to  national  defense  He  con¬ 
demned  it  as  “a  charge  upon  the  pubMc, 
intolerable  in  an  era  of  strenuous  effort 
toward  national  security  and  defense.” 
He  condemned  it  because  “an  alcohol¬ 
drinking  democracy  cannot  develop  the 
maximum  strength  for  national  de¬ 
fense.” 

It  is  significant  to  note,  however,  that 
in  drafting  Senate  bill  860  Senator  Shep¬ 
pard  very  prudently  avoided  any  sem¬ 
blance  of  using  it  as  a  back-door 
approach  to  that  intensely  controversial 
subject  of  national  prohibition.  The 
measure  is  confined  solely  to  national 
defense.  It  is  strictly  a  war  measure, 
relating  to  men  in  the  service.  In  its 
essence  the  issue  involved  as  pertaining 
to  alcoholic  beverage  is  whether  or  not 
alcohol  shall  be  permitted  to  impair  the 
efficiency  of  our  armed  forces  for  saving 
our  country  in  this  time  of  our  Nation’s 
severest  crisis. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  bizarre  about 
it.  During  World  War  No.  1  far  more 
stringent  steps  were  taken  because  they 
became  necessary.  Senator  Sheppard 
knew  that,  because  he  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  that  wartime  legislation.  In 
the  final  analysis  it  even  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  pass  what  was  called  the  Wartime 
Prohibition  Act,  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  the 
United  States  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  I  might  add  that  during  the  period 
of  strict  wartime  prohibition  the  alco¬ 
holic  death  ratio  dropped  to  1  per  100,- 
000  population,  compared  with  a  ratio 
of  5.25  per  100,000  population  for  the  5  wet 
years,  1913  to  1917,  inclusive.  In  other 
words,  deaths  from  alcoholism  decreased 
80.8  percent  during  the  wartime  prohi¬ 
bition  era.  Senator  Sheppard  knew  all 
that,  yet  he  did  not  take  advantage  of 
current  wartime  conditions  by  trying  to 
place  in  effect  an  all-over  prohibition 
measure.  With  characteristic  fairness, 
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he  took  a  well-warranted  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  proposed  a  mani¬ 
festly  essential  measure  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  defense  program.  I  deem 
it  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  Senate 
bill  860,  which  would  most  surely  go  a 
long  way  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
efficiency  of  our  defenders  and  help  us 
win  this  World  War  No.  2. 

During  the  past  year  my  mail  has 
been  heavy  with  appeals  from  good  cit¬ 
izens  in  every  walk  of  life  throughout 
my  State  and  throughout  the  whole 
country,  urging  that  Congress  pass 
proper  legislation  to  control  the  liquor 
evil  around  our  training  centers. 

Mothers  of  young  men  in  the  service 
are  especially  insistent  that  we  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  liquor  problem.  I  do 
not  blame  them.  We  have  exercised  our 
power  to  call  their  boys  into  service,  and 
those  mothers  are  looking  to  us  to  see 
to  it  that  their  sons  are  afforded  every 
reasonable  protection  from  evils  which 
lurk  in  the  shadows  to  ensnare  young 
men  in  uniform.  They  are  expecting  us 
to  do  everything  within  our  power  to 
send  their  boys  home  to  them  after  it  is 
all  over,  as  fine  and  virile  and  upright 
as  when  they  left  their  homes  to  join 
the  colors  of  their  country. 

Now  that  we  are  in  actual  combative 
warfare  on  five  oceans  and  seven  seas, 
involving  all  the  islands  of  the  seas,  it 
is  doubly  essential  that  we  resolutely  and 
uncompromisingly  tackle  the  liquor 
problem  existing  in  and  around  our  mil¬ 
itary  posts. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  my  inotives 
or  my  sentiments  in  regard  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the 
boys  in  our  armed  services.  They  are 
the  flower  of  American  manhood.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  courageous,  in¬ 
telligent,  ingenious,  and  fervently  patri¬ 
otic;  they  have  character  and  integrity. 
Almost  to  a  man  they  are  determined  to 
win  a  victory  so  complete  that  freedom 
will  ring  down  through  the  ages  with 
a  strength  that  no  potential  dictator 
would  dare  challenge.  I  would  be  the 
last  to  suggest  imposing  undue  restraints 
on  their  personal  liberties  or  to  advocate 
too  much  regimentation.  It  is  because 
I  do  have  at  heart  the  personal  welfare 
of  our  service  men  and  because  I  so 
highly  cherish  the  priceless  liberties  to 
be  defended  by  our  men,  that  I  am  so 
seriously  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
safeguarding  them  from  exploitation  by 
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the  liquor  traffic  and  its  accompanying 
evils. 

I  was  Governor  of  my  State  during 
World  War  No.  1,  and  so  have  first-hand 
knowledge  of  and  some  experience  in 
dealing  with  the  kind  of  situation  new 
under  discussion.  As  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
veterans  of  that  war,  helping  to  fight  for 
adequate  veterans’  pensions,  assisting 
veterans  with  compensation  matters,  and 
so  on.  It  is  heart-rending  to  note  the 
number  of  physically  and  mentally  dis¬ 
abled  veterans  whose  conditions  are  at¬ 
tributed  mainly  to  the  effects  of  liquor 
habits  and  social  diseases  acquired  while 
in  the  service.  Such  veterans  have  been 
denied  compensation  because  the  au¬ 
thorities  hold  that  their  conditions  are 
due  to  their  own  misconduct.  Fine,  stal¬ 
wart  men  they  were,  most  of  them;  the 
pride  of  their  mothers’  hearts — but  now 
physical  and  mental  wrecks. 

The  crying  need  for  immediately  ef¬ 
fective  action  to  minimize  the  number  of 
such  cases  in  the  current  war  is  glaringly 
demonstrated  in  the  recent  statement  of 
Dr.  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  His 
report  showed  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
yoimg  men  in  our  armed  services  were 
found  to  have  contracted  social  diseases 
during  the  past  year. 

War-time  psychology  is  such  that 
sometimes  even  the  best  of  boys,  finding 
themselves  stationed  far  away  from  the 
stabilizing  influences  of  home,  perhaps 
away  from  home  for  the  first  time  in  life, 
are  easy  prey  for  that  most  insidious  of 
saboteurs — John  Barleycorn.  It  is  too 
frequently  accepted  as  axiomatic  that 
the  soldier  or  sailor  or  aviator  is  entitled 
to  take  his  fun  where  he  finds  it.  The 
spirit  seems  to  be  “Drink,  for  tomorrow 
we  may  die.’’  Even  among  young  men 
in  civilian  life  drinking  gets  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  war  times.  With  them  it  is, 
“Drink,  for  tomorrow  we  are  drafted.” 

It  is  certain  that  the  proximity  of 
liquor  dispensaries  encourages  the 
liquor  habit  in  boys  who  otherwise  would 
not  be  likely  to  cultivate  the  drinking 
habit;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  argument  in 
favor  of  the  pending  measure  should  not 
be  necessary.  It  should  appeal,  without 
question,  to  the  intelligence  and  higher 
sentiments  which  actuate  thinking  men 
and  women  when  dire  and  appalling 
crises  have  befallen  humanity.  We  all 
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know  that  our  boys  should  be  kept  as 
sober,  as  virile,  and  as  alert  at  all  times 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  these  perilous 
times  when  the  safety  of  the  Nation  rests 
on  their  shoulders.  Any  military  officer 
worthy  of  the  name  will  tell  us  emphati¬ 
cally  that  our  service  men  do  not  need 
alcohol.  The  recent  statement  of  Col. 
George  Skinner,  Medical  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  Retired,  is  so  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  so  appropriate  to  the  subject, 
that  it  wari’ants  repetition  here.  I  quote 
Colonel  Skinner: 

Today  our  development  Is  so  largely  me¬ 
chanical  and  our  equipment  moves  at  such 
speed  that  even  the  most  ordinary  routine  of 
daily  life  requires  the  clearest  brain  and  the 
most  accurate  and  rapid  muscular  action 
possibie.  This  is  demonstrated  daily  by  the 
number  of  traffic  injuries,  and  as  traffic  is 
now  mostly  automobile,  the  injuries  and 
deaths  from  this  cause  are  appalling.  A  large 
percentage  of  them  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  Why?  We  de¬ 
pend  largely  upon  the  quick  action  of  the 
mind  and  the  rapid  response  of  the  muscles 
to  the  needs  of  the  body.  The  first  action 
of  alcohol  is  to  break  up  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  mind  and  body,  to  confuse  the 
mind,  and  to  slow  muscular  action.  Hence, 
even  if  the  mind  notes  that  the  body  is  in 
danger  and  orders  the  muscles  to  act,  the 
order  is  badly  mixed  up  in  reaching  the  mus¬ 
cles,  and  the  response  may  be  directly  op¬ 
posite  from  what  it  should  be.  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  the  owner  of  the  mind  does  not 
realize  the  difficulty  and  proceeds  serenely  on 
his  destructive  way  until  he  is  either  killed, 
injured,  or  taken  out  of  circulation  some 
other  way. 

These  reactions  to  alcohol  operate  as  surely 
In  the  Army  as  in  civil  life.  In  our  present 
defense  needs,  the  protective  armament  is 
very  largely  mechanical  and  often  exceeding¬ 
ly  complicated,  requiring  the  finest  training 
and  muscular  response  (coordination)  pos¬ 
sible.  As  a  man’s  life — and  the  lives  of 
others — in  an  airplane  depends  upon  the  ac¬ 
curate  Judgment  and  coordination  of  the 
pilot — and  both  Judgment  and  coordination 
are  badly  disturbed  by  alcohol — it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  man  who  indulges  in  alcohol 
is  not  going  to  be  trusted  with  such  an  im¬ 
portant  assignment.  The  same  is  true  in 
practically  every  other  part  of  the  modern 
army  and  if  our  country  Is  to  survive  in  a 
crisis  depending  upon  defense,  we  must  have 
trained  defense  forces  relatively  free  from  the 
disturbances  of  alcohol. 

An  air  pilot  who  has  alcoholic  inclinations 
is  not  going  to  last  long  on  his  Job,  for  not 
only  is  there  danger  to  the  lives  of  others 
besides  himself  but  he  is  in  charge  of  a  very 
expensive  machine  which  takes  months  to 
replace  if  damaged  or  destroyed,  and  by 
which  the  safety  of  our  country  may  largely 
and  radically  be  altered;  and  he  would  be 
removed  entirely  from  his  assignment.  Not 
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only  does  he  not  have  to  drink  to  be  a  soldier, 
but  if  he  does  drink  he  cannot  occupy  any 
responsible  position. 

Mr.  President,  can  anyone  refute  the 
profound  and  unimpeachable  truth  of 
Colonel  Skinner’s  words?  Most  certainly 
not. 

No  sensible  person,  be  he  saint  or  sin¬ 
ner,  total  abstainer  or  the  biggest  drunk¬ 
ard  in  the  country,  would  agree  to  risk 
his  life  in  an  airplane  piloted  by  a  drunk¬ 
en  pilot  or  on  a  train  run  by  a  drunken 
engineer.  No  successful  businessman 
would  think  of  hiring  men  who  would 
drink  on  the  job  to  operate  expensive 
machinery,  or  to  build  it.  In  fact,  no 
successful  businessman  or  organization 
will  permit  drinking  on  the  job.  There¬ 
fore,  I  contend  that  we  are  not  taking 
away  personal  liberties  of  our  service  men 
when  we  take  steps  to  curb  alcoholism  at 
their  posts  of  duty. 

We  are  appropriating  billions  and  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  buy  planes,  tanks,  ships, 
and  guns  for  the  defense  of  our  countiy. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  this  equipment 
will  not  and  cannot  be  any  more  efficient 
than  the  men  who  must  operate  it. 

If  there  be  any  Senators  who  doubt 
that  a  country’s  defense  is  imperiled 
when  the  discipline  of  its  defenders  is 
relaxed,  their  virility  and  alertness  im¬ 
paired,  and  their  sense  of  duty  distorted 
by  alcohol,  let  them  look  to  the  events 
of  the  past  for  incontrovertible  proof  that 
armies,  nations,  and  causes  have  col¬ 
lapsed  because  of  intemperance. 

Incidentally,  the  American  Business 
Men’s  Research  Foundation  has  been  do¬ 
ing  some  exhaustive  research  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  war  and  liquor.  No  doubt  other 
Senators  received,  as  I  did,  a  copy  of 
the  foundation’s  recent  letter  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  historic  cases  of  liquor  mixed 
up  with  war.  The  gentlemen  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  foundation  deserve  our  com¬ 
mendation  for  their  gallant  efforts.  T’ney 
have  concluded  and  unequivocally  de¬ 
clared: 

Liquor  has  defeated  more  men,  more  armies, 
more  nations  than  any  other  cause.  It  does 
seem  that  the  lessons  that  history  records 
should  serve  as  an  ample  warning  against 
this  greatest  of  all  enemies. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement,  viewed 
lightly,  may  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration; 
the  indictment  too  severe.  Viewed  ma¬ 
turely,  in  the  strong  light  of  historic 
fact,  it  is,  indeed,  convincing. 

I  submit  that  history,  both  sacred  and 
profane,  furnishes  abundant  evidence 
that  time  and  time  again  alcohol  has 
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Been  a  contributing  factor,  If  not  the 
prime  factor,  in  the  defeat  of  armies  on 
the  battlefield  and  of  nations  in  con¬ 
flict  with  other  peoples. 

Holy  Writ  records — and  surely  no 
stable  mind  can  doubt  the  Holy  Word — 
that  Babylon,  that  celebrated  city  of 
antiquity,  brought  about  its  own  ruin 
through  drunkenness  and  dissipation. 

It  was  when  Belshazzar  sat  drinking 
wine  out  of  the  sacred  vessels  in  his 
Babylonian  palace,  with  his  lords  and 
multiple  wives  and  other  “ladies”  of  the 
court,  that  the  writing  came  upon  the 
wall  in  blazing  letters,  “Thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting.” 
It  is  thought  that  this  particular  night 
of  revelry  had  been  planned  for  the  rulers 
and  captains  who  had  retreated  before 
the  advancing  armies  of  Cyrus  into  the 
stronghold  of  Babylon.  Doubtless  the 
carousal  was  a  desperate  effort  to  draw 
the  minds  of  all  from  the  dangers  that 
surrounded  them.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  was  much  drinking,  not  only  in  the 
palace  but  throughout  the  great  city. 
Wine  flowed  freely,  and  spirits  were  gay 
and  abandoned.  Belshazzar  and  his 
people  felt  secure  within  the  vast  stone 
walls  with  heavy  gates  of  brass.  But  out 
In  the  country  a  few  sturdy  and  diligent 
mountaineers  had  been  digging  ditches 
for  some  time,  unnoticed.  Nobody  had 
taken  much  account  of  the  humble  ditch 
diggers;  yet  even  that  night,  in  the  very 
midst  of  Belshazzar’s  wine-drenched 
revelry  the  veteran  troops  of  Cyrus  were 
marching  silently  and  steadfastly  under 
the  walls,  down  the  bed  of  the  lowered 
Euphrates,  and  the  very  pathway  of 
Babylon’s  wealth  and  grandeur  became 
the  pathway  of  her  ruin. 

In  that  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  King  of 
the  Chaldeans,  slain.  And  Darius,  the  Me¬ 
dian,  took  the  kingdom,  being  about  three¬ 
score  and  2  years  old. 

Holy  Writ  records  that  Nineveh,  an¬ 
other  proud  city  of  antiquity,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Medes  when  the  enemy 
came  upon  it  in  a  night  of  sensual  drink¬ 
ing  and  feasting.  Nineveh,  like  Babylon, 
drank  her  hemlock  of  dissipation  and  was 
absorbed  by  the  sands  of  the  desert. 

Holy  Writ  records  that  David  defeated 
the  Amalekites  after  they  were  found 
drunk  celebrating  a  temporary  victory. 

Holy  Writ  records  that  Ahab  surprised 
and  defeated  Benhadad,  King  of  Syria, 
when  he  found  him  with  32  kings,  “drink¬ 
ing  themselves  drunk  in  their  pavilions.” 
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In  the  realm  of  profane  history  let  us 
take  as  one  example  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  experienced  triumph  after  triumph 
and  longed  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
His  remarkable  conquests,  the  charm  of 
his  dynamic  personality,  and  the  fervor 
of  his  spirit  stirred  the  imagination  of 
the  whole  world.  Wherever  he  went  he 
became  a  legendary  figure.  He  was  even 
acclaimed  by  some  as  the  son  of  Zeus. 
Throughout  the  period  of  his  phenomenal 
victories  he  was  noted  for  his  sobriety. 
Perhaps  excessive  adulation  turned  his 
head;  perhaps  it  was  due  to  boredom 
while  waiting  for  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
or  a  combination  of  both — we  know  not — 
but  the  inference  is  clear  that  he  fell  into 
the  habit  of  imbibing.  According  to  the 
immortal  Greek  biographer,  Plutarch,  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  a  drunken  carousal. 

There — • 

According  to  Plutarch — 
he  drank  all  the  night  and  the  next  day, 
until  at  last  he  found  a  fever  coming  upon 
him. 

Alexander  the  Great,  the  invincible 
conqueror,  himself  was  conquered  by  al¬ 
cohol  at  the  early  age  of  33. 

The  Romans  in  the  earlier  years  of 
their  civilization  were  strictly  sober  but 
eventually  undermined  and  sacrificed 
their  great  civilization  through  a  period 
of  three  centuries  of  dissipation. 

The  Normans  won  the  Battle  of  Has¬ 
tings  on  September  28,  1066,  during 
which,  as  told  by  the  historian  William 
of  Malmesbury,  “they  passed  the  night  in 
fasting  and  prayer,”  while  “the  Anglo- 
Saxon  devoted  the  same  period  to  drunk¬ 
enness  and  debauch.”  In  the  battle  that 
took  place  the  next  day,  Harold  and  his 
drinking  Saxons  were  routed,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  won  the  throne  of  England. 

On  Christmas  Eve.  1776,  the  American 
troops  crossed  the  Delaware  and  won  the 
Battle  of  ’Trenton  when  they  surprised 
the  Hessian  soldiers  celebrating  the  sea¬ 
son  with  drinking  and  feasting. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  the  U.  S.  S.  Argus 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  British  brig  be¬ 
cause  the  night  before  the  battle  the 
American  sailors  had  been  allowed  to 
drink  so  much  wine  that  few  of  their 
shots  hit  the  British  vessel. 

Napoleon  met  his  Waterloo  when  a 
tyrant  as  ruthless  as  himself  crept  into 
his  army,  for,  as  someone  has  aptly  ex- 
'  pressed  it: 
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Since  the  creation  of  the  world  there  has 
been  no  tyrant  like  Intemperance  and  no 
slaves  so  cruelly  treated  as  his. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  knows  that  poor 
discipline  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon’s  armies.  Authentic 
historical  records  now  disclose  that  Mar¬ 
shal  Ney  retired  to  his  headquarters  on 
the  eve  of  the  fateful  battle  and — 

Fell  Into  a  deep  and  prolonged  sleep  after 
imbibing  his  favorite  Burgundy  too  freely, 
and  when  he  awoke  he  found  himself  ap¬ 
parently  unable  to  give  orders  or  to  reach 
any  decision. 

During  World  War  No.  1,  when  the 
German  forces  were  advancing  on  Paris, 
the  spearhead  of  the  advance  suddenly 
broke.  No  one  could  tell  why.  It  was 
later  revealed  by  Prof.  Hans  Schmidt, 
a  commanding  officer  on  the  west  front, 
that — 

The  French  had  left  a  great  supply  of 
alcoholic  drink  as  the  surest  means  of  retard¬ 
ing  the  German  advance.  Two  whole  divi¬ 
sions  were  found  drunk  ready  to  be  cut  down 
by  the  Allied  troops;  the  wine-drenched  Ger¬ 
mans  were  simply  mowed  down  by  the 
enemy  machine  guns. 

It  is  said  that  the  Crown  Prince, 
acknowledging  receipt  of  Professor 
Schmidt’s  report,  remarked: 

If  we  had  not  found  alcohol,  we  should 
have  advanced  further  than  the  March  of¬ 
fensive.  You  are  right  in  laying  your  finger 
on  this  painful  wound. 

According  to  press  dispatches  from 
Vichy  following  the  collapse  of  France 
in  World  War  No.  2,  certain  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  spokesmen  named  alcohol  as 
the  chief  cause  of  the  moral  collapse  of 
the  French  Army  under  the  German  at¬ 
tack.  It  was  stated  that  drunkenness 
had  been  rampant  in  the  Army  during 
the  8  months  of  inactivity  at  the  start 
of  the  war;  that  a  single  hospital  in  the 
Fourth  Army  Area  had  814  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  during  a  single  month; 
and  that  the  “disastrous  era  of  intoxica¬ 
tion”  among  young  French  soldiers  had 
caused  most  of  the  cases  of  nervous 
break-down  and  shell  shock  when  they 
had  to  face  the  German  dive  bombers 
and  tanks. 

Hitler’s  armed  forces  have  been 
strictly  disciplined  in  every  respect,  and 
particularly  against  the  use  of  alcohol. 
The  German  people  are  great  beer  drink¬ 
ers,  to  be  sure;  but  immoderate  use  of 
beer  or  any  other  alcoholic  beverage  is 
“verboten”  for  men  in  the  service.  One 
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Dr.  Matthael,  formerly  staff  physician  In 
the  German  Army,  went  on  record  as 
saying: 

We  should  not  discuss  moderation  with  a 
man.  The  thing  has  long  since  been  settled 
by  science.  The  use  of  narcotic  poisons  Is 
simply  indecent  and  criminal. 

Some  persons  hold  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  alcohol  and  narcot¬ 
ics.  But  Dr.  Haven  Emmerson  places  al¬ 
cohol  and  narcotics  in  the  .same  cate¬ 
gory.  He  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Med¬ 
ical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  first  World  War.  He  was 
decorated  by  France  and  by  the  United 
States  for  his  distinguished  service.  Dr. 
Emmerson’s  opinion  of  alcohol  is,  in 
part: 

Alcohol  is  a  depressant  habit-forming  nar¬ 
cotic  drug.  Alcohol  is  a  protoplasmic  poison. 
Alcohol  is  drunk  to  get  the  drug  effect  and 
whenever  it  is  so  taken  in  whatever  amount 
it  exerts  to  some  degree  its  depressant  and 
toxic  effects. 

As  I  have  just  said.  Hitler’s  men  have 
been  rigidly  trained  to  conserve  every 
resource,  every  ounce  of  energy,  every 
atom  of  brain  power,  and  every  scintilla 
of  ingenuity  for  application  to  the  un¬ 
holy  cause  for  which  they  are  fighting. 
Of  late,  however,  occasional  lapses  have 
been  noted.  In  their  desperation,  in 
their  fanatical  determination  to  subdue 
the  Russians,  they  have  been  resorting 
to  the  false  and  temporary  stimuli  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  Back  in  November, 
in  order  to  make  progress  toward  the 
capture  of  Moscow  in  the  face  of  the  ter¬ 
rific  winter  storms  that  assailed  them, 
the  German  troops  were  found  in  many 
cases  to  have  been  doped  with  alcohol  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  temporary  courage, 
energy,  and  warmth  to  overcome  the  ob¬ 
stacles  that  lay  before  them.  The  re¬ 
sults  that  followed  must  have  been  very 
disappointing  to  the  Germans,  for  they 
sustained  a  disastrous  series  of  defeats 
along  a  large  part  of  the  fighting  lines. 

On  January  31,  news  reports  came 
from  London  to  the  effect  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  troops  on  the  Moscow  front  had  re¬ 
sorted  to  suicide  attacks  such  as  they 
used  when  the  tide  turned  against  them 
at  Leningrad,  in  desperate  attempts  to 
halt  the  Russian  drive.  According  to 
the  communique,  German  shock  troops 
marched  in  close  order  to  counterattack 
a  village  held  by  a  Russian  tank  unit. 
The  soldiers  had  been  given  intoxicants 
before  the  attack.  The  Russians  de¬ 
scribed  the  Germans  as  marching  up 
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like  automatons.  The  tank  men  held 
their  Are  until  the  Germans  were  at 
close  range  and  then  blasted  them  with 
every  gun  they  had.  Scores  of  Germans 
fell  at  the  first  volley  and  the  German 
formation  broke  and  fled. 

The  title  of  that  news  item  was  “Nazi 
Suicide  Troops  Given  Rum  Courage.” 
The  finale  was  another  defeat  for  the 
drinking  German  troops.  The  moral  is: 
Rum  courage  cannot  win  battles. 

At  this  juncture  I  am  forcefully  re¬ 
minded  of  the  interchange  between  Rob¬ 
ert  Ingersoll,  the  prominent  atheist  of 
his  time,  and  Dr.  James  Buckley,  an 
eminent  physician  of  that  period.  Inger¬ 
soll  sent  the  good  doctor  a  package,  and 
with  it  this  letter: 

Dear  Buckley;  I  send  you  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  whiskey  that  ever  drove  the 
skeleton  from  the  feast  or  painted  land¬ 
scapes  in  the  brain  of  man.  It  Is  the  mingled 
soul  of  wheat  and  corn.  In  It  you  will  find 
the  sunshine  and  shadow  that  chased  each 
other  over  billowy  fields,  the  breath  of  June, 
the  carol  of  the  lark,  the  dew  of  the  night, 
the  wealth  of  summer  and  autumn,  rich  con¬ 
tent,  all  golden  with  imprisoned  light.  Drink 
it  and  you  will  hear  the  voices  of  men  and 
maidens  sing  in  the  harvest  home,  mingled 
with  the  laughter  of  children.  Drink  it  and 
you  will  feel  within  your  blood  the  starred 
dawns,  the  dreamy,  tawny  dusks  of  perfect 
days.  For  40  years  this  liquid  Joy  has  been 
confined  within  staves  of  oak,  longing  to 
touch  the  lips  of  man. 

The  letter  was  signed,  “Your  friend, 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll.” 

Dr.  Buckley  acknowledged  his  friend’s 
offering,  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Bob:  I  return  to  you  some  of  the 
most  wonderful  whisky  that  ever  brought  a 
skeleton  into  the  closet  or  painted  scenes  of 
lust  and  bloodshed  in  the  brain  of  man.  It  is 
the  ghost  of  wheat  and  corn,  crazed  by  the 
loss  of  their  natural  bodies.  In  it  you  will 
find  a  transient  sunshine  chased  by  a  shadow 
as  cold  as  an  Arctic  midnight,  in  which  the 
breath  of  June  grows  icy  and  the  carol  of  the 
lark  gives  place  to  the  foreboding  cry  of  the 
raven.  Drink  it  and  “you  will  have  woe, 
sorrow,  babbling,  and  wounds  without  cause.” 
Your  eyes  shall  behold  strange  women  and 
your  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things.  Drink 
it  deep  and  you  shall  hear  the  voices  of 
demons  shrieking,  women  wailing,  and  then, 
all  orphaned,  children  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
father  who  yet  lives.  Drink  it  deep  and  long 
serpents  will  hiss  in  your  ears,  coil  them¬ 
selves  about  your  neck,  and  seize  you  with 
their  fangs.  “At  last  it  blteth  like  a  serpent 
and  stlngeth  like  an  adder.”  For  40  years 
this  liquid  death  has  been  confined  within 
staves  of  oak,  harmless  there  as  pure  water. 

I  send  It  to  you  that  you  may  put  an  enemy 
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in  your  mouth  to  steal  your  brains;  and  yet 
I  call  myself  your  friend. 

Buckley. 

Dr.  Buckley’s  words  came  vividly  to  my 
mind  as  I  read  some  days  ago  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  story  emanating  from  one  of 
our  military  camps  in  California.  It  car¬ 
ried  the  headline,  “Soldier  gets  10  years 
as  drinking-bout  slayer.”  It  briefly 
stated  that  a  master  sergeant — I  shall 
omit  names— was  sentenced  to  10  years 
in  prison  by  a  court  martial  which  con¬ 
victed  him  of  manslaughter  in  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  another  sergeant  during  a  drinking 
bout  on  December  17.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  events  that  led  up  to  this  tragic  oc¬ 
currence.  I  can  only  presume  it  to  have 
been  just  one  of  those  inexplicable  inci¬ 
dents  that  can  arise  from  a  drinking 
bout — whether  among  soldiers  or  civil¬ 
ians.  The  chances  are  that  those  two 
soldiers  had  been  good  buddies,  the  best 
of  friends.  But  now  one  is  dead,  and  the 
other  is  in  prison  for  the  slaying  of  a 
feilow  soldier,  all  because  of  the  iniquitous 
effects  of  alcohol.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
both  were  fine  young  men.  But  when 
the  “long  serpents”  of  “liquid  death”  are 
hissing  in  the  ears,  the  voice  of  human 
compassion,  of  reason,  and  of  conscience 
is  stilled. 

We  had  a  very  tragic  example  of  this 
kind  right  here  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol  the  other  day.  Everybody  who 
reads  the  papers  knows  about  it.  A  20- 
year-old  Bolling  Field  soldier  shot  and 
killed  a  cab  driver  at  Eleventh  and  East 
Capitol  Streets.  The  only  explanation 
this  poor  youngster  has  been  able  to 
give  is: 

As  much  as  I  can  tell  you  is,  I  never  saw 
the  man  before  in  my  life.  I  was  drunk  at 
the  time  and  didn’t  know  what  I  was  doing. 

I  never  saw  the  man  before.  I  never  before 
kiiled  a  man  in  my  life.  That’s  all  I  have 
to  say. 

According  to  the  police,  the  young  sol¬ 
dier  had  been  drinking  and  got  a  ride 
into  town  in  an  Army  car.  He  had  with 
him  a  gun  which  he  had  “borrowed” 
from  the  holster  of  another  soldier.  Near 
the  Capitol  he  hailed  a  taxi,  and  rode 
around  town  for  a  short  time;  then  the 
soldier  pulled  out  the  gun  and  began 
brandishing  it.  The  cab  driver  halted  the 
car  and  started  to  flee,  only  to  be  shot 
in  the  back  and  killed  by  the  soldier  boy— 
for  no  reason  at  all.  The  youngster  was 
drunk,  and  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing,  or  why. 
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This  is  but  another  sad  commentary 
on  our  lack  of  proper  control  over  the 
liquor  evil  in  and  around  our  training 
camps.  It  is  a  shameful  reflection  on 
oui  Goveinment.  It  points  an  accusing 
finger  at  Congress  for  not  enacting  proper 
control  legislation. 

And  yet  in  the  face  of  all  the  damaging 
evidence  against  alcohol  the  opponents  of 
Senate  bill  860  are  advancing  all  sorts  of 
specious  arguments  against  controlling 
liquor  traffic  in  our  military  establish- 
ments.  In  an  effort  to  strengthen  their 
feeble  arguments,  they  sometimes  point 
to  great  men  of  history  as  examples  of 
heavy  drinkers  who  achieved  greatness 
They  claim  that  those  men  did  their  best 
work  and  reached  their  highest  pinnacles 
of  success  while  “under  the  influence.” 
They  mention  such  men  as  General 
Grant.  Shakespeare,  Daniel  Webster  and 
Robert  Ingersoll. 

It  is  true  that  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  War,  General  Grant  was 
kicked  out  of  the  Army  because  of  his 
intemperance.  In  fact,  he  had  a  most  dif¬ 
ficult  time  getting  back  in.  Except  for  the 
pressing  need  for  trained  oflBcers  during 
the  Civil  War,  he  would  have  remained 
in  disgrace  and  obscurity.  He  was  in 
constant  peril  of  being  thrown  out  again 
because  of  his  occasional  lapses  back  into 
his  solitary  drinking  habits.  His  men  had 
to  rally  to  his  defense  on  more  than  one 
occasion  and  testify  to  his  sobriety  in 
order  to  save  him  from  dismissal.  The 
memoirs  of  his  fellow  officers  in  the  Civil 
War  show  that  General  Grant  did  his 
drinking  between  times,  while  celebrating 
a  victory,  or  when  things  were  dull;  never 
while  mapping  important  plans  of 
strategy. 

He  well  knew  that  alcohol  was  the 
enemy  of  military  efficiency,  for  when  he 
joined  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  took 
the  pledge  of  sobriety  a  few  days  after 
his  marriage  to  Julia  Dent,  he  went  on 
record  as  saying: 

There  is  no  safety  from  ruin  by  liquor  ex¬ 
cept  by  abstaining  from  it  altogether. 

He  was  very  careful  to  appoint  officers 

to  serve  with  him  who  were  abstemious _ 

for  instance,  John  Rawlins,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  an  adjutant  as  soon  as  Grant 
received  his  commission  as  brigadier 
general.  Rawlins  is  described  by  his¬ 
torians  as  “a  teetotaler  who  was  punc¬ 
tual,  precise,  and  abstemious  to  the 
verge  of  fanaticism."  This  young  of¬ 
ficer  was  constantly  at  the  general’s  el¬ 
bow  and  wielded  a  great  influence  over 
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him.  Gen.  James  H.  Wilson  said — and  I 
quote: 

It  was  Rawlins  more  than  any  other  man 
who  aroused  Grant’s  sensibilities  and  gave 
his  actions  that  prompt,  aggressive,  and  un¬ 
relenting  character  which  so  distinguished 
them.  In  fact.  It  has  been  frequently  and 
truthfully  said  that  the  two  together  con¬ 
stituted  a  military  character  of  great  sim¬ 
plicity,  force,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  which 
has  passed  into  history  under  the  name  of 
Grant. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  factual  records 
to  indicate  that  General  Grant  ever  ap¬ 
proached  any  very  important  undertak¬ 
ing  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  strategies  all  were 
planned  deliberately,  soberly,  and  with 
the  counsel  of  trusted  fellow  ofiBcers  who 
were  notably  sober. 

Now  let  us  see  about  Shakespeare.  It 
may  be  true,  as  some  claim,  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  death  came  as  a  result  of  a 
drunken  debauch  at  the  home  of  his 
afiBnity,  on  his  way  from  London  to  his 
home  in  Stratford.  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  great  Shakespeare 
had  quit  writing  3  years  before  his  death, 
had  entirely  deserted  his  “brain  children.” 
There  is  nothing  in  the  records  to  prove 
that  he  imbibed  to  any  considerable  de¬ 
gree  during  his  productive  years.  He 
was  a  good  businessman  as  well  as  a 
brilliant  poet  and  dramatist.  He  did  h:s 
work  systematically  and  amassed  a  sizable 
fortune  Toward  the  end  of  his  writing 
career,  when  evidences  of  liquor  showed 
up  in  his  work,  he  grew  careless  and — 
left  to  lesser  hands  the  lagging  later  scenes 
of  Cymbeline,  parts  of  Henry  VII,  and  very 
much  of  Pericles. 

The  inferior  quality  of  those  produc¬ 
tions,  as  compared  w'ith  the  literary 
glories  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  so 
forth,  serve  conclusively  to  void  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  Shakespeare  did  his  best  work 
while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

As  for  Daniel  Webster  and  his  famous 
speech  at  Bunker  Hill,  it  is  true  that  he 
was  so  inebriated  that  he  had  to  be 
helped  off  the  train  when  he  arrived  to 
deliver  his  address.  But  all  the  evidence 
points  to  the  fact  that  his  address  was 
prepared  beforehand  with  painstaking 
care  and  in  an  atmosphere  of  absolute 
sobriety,  so  that  the  profound  sentiments 
and  beautiful  language  that  went  into 
the  speech  were  the  products  of  a  strictly 
sober  mind. 

As  for  Robert  Ingersoll  and  his  elo¬ 
quence  and  his  liquor,  it  is  true  that  he 
was  an  able  orator  and  a  confirmed 
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drinker.  But  he  was  principally  noted 
for  his  declarations  of  atheisin.  He 
gained  some  prominence  in  politics,  but 
his  distorted  concepts  of  life  ruined  him. 
We  may  well  assume  that  his  addiction 
to  drink  went  a  long  way  to  warp  his 
mind  and  soul.  Certainly  no  thinking 
man  or  woman  could  seriously  regard  In- 
gersoll  as  an  exemplar  of  true  greatness 
when  it  is  realized  that  his  drunken  elo¬ 
quence  won  for  him  only  the  undesirable 
distinction  of  being  “a  brilliant  but  dan¬ 
gerous  iconoclast.” 

Let  the  wets  reflect  upon  what  some  of 
cur  greatest  Presidents  had  to  say  about 
liquor. 

George  Washington,  the  father  of  our 
country,  only  a  few  days  before  his  in¬ 
duction  into  office  as  President  of  our 
Nation  condemned  drink  as  “the  source 
of  all  evil  and  the  ruin  of  half  the  work¬ 
ing  men  in  the  country.” 

John  Adams,  the  second  President, 
classed  the  liquor  traffic  as  “an  arch  cor¬ 
rupter  of  politics.” 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  President, 
and  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  was  outspoken  in  his  condem¬ 
nation  of  liquor.  Here  is  what  he  said; 

The  habit  of  using  ardent  spirits  by  men 
In  public  office  has  produced  more  injury  to 
the  public  service  and  more  trouble  to  me 
than  any  other  circumstance  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  In  the  internal  concerns  of  the  coun¬ 
try  during  my  administration. 

In  fact,  a  few  months  after  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
First  Continental  Congress  passed  a  res¬ 
olution,  which  read  as  follows: 

That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several  leg¬ 
islatures  of  the  United  States  immediately 
to  pass  laws  the  most  effectual  for  putting  an 
Immediate  stop  to  the  pernicious  practice  of 
distilling  grain,  by  which  the  most  extensive 
evils  are  likely  to  be  derived,  if  not  quickly 
prevented. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  in  a  speech  on 
Washington’s  Birthday,  in  1842,  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  prohibition: 

In  it  we  shall  find  a  stronger  bondage 
broken,  a  viler  slavery  manumitted,  a  greater 
tyrant  deposed;  in  it,  more  of  want  supplied, 
more  of  disease  healed,  more  of  sorrow  as¬ 
suaged.  By  it,  no  orphans  starving,  no 
widows  weeping.  By  It,  none  wounded  in 
feeling,  none  injured  in  Interest.  «  »  * 

If  the  relative  grandeur  of  revolutions  shall 
be  estimated  by  the  great  amount  of  human 
misery  they  alleviate  and  the  small  amount 
they  Inflict,  then,  indeed,  will  this  be  the 
grandest  the  world  shall  ever  have  seen.  »  •  • 

And  when  victory  shall  be  complete — 
when  there  shall  be  neither  a  slave  nor  a 
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drunkard  on  the  earth — how  proud  the  title 
of  that  land  which  may  truly  claim  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  both  these  revolutions  that 
shall  have  ended  in  that  victory.  How  nobly 
distinguished  that  people  who  shall  have 
planted  and  nurtured  to  maturity  both  the 
political  and  moral  freedom  of  their  species. 

We  could  go  on  and  on,  quoting  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  world’s  greatest  patriots  in 
condemnation  of  the  liquor  evil.  On  and 
on,  down  through  the  corridors  of  time, 
ring  the  echoes  of  voices,  long  since 
silenced,  in  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  alcohol  has  been  a  most  dan- 
gei'ous  fifth  columnist,  a  most  vicious 
saboteur  of  human  welfare,  since  time 
immemorial. 

Now  we  are  spending  large  sums  of 
money  to  curb  sabotage,  espionage,  and 
fifth-column  activities  in  our  present  war 
effort.  Yet  there  are  some  who  would 
prevent  passage  of  the  proposed  measure 
to  rout  from  our  training  centers  the 
master  ally  of  all  the  saboteurs  and  spies 
and  fifth  columnists — John  Barleycorn. 

If  there  be  any  who  doubt  that  alcohol 
and  narcotics  are  playing  a  fifth-column 
role  in  the  current  war,  let  them  ask  our 
Allies  who  have  been  in  the  war  longer 
than  we  have.  Let  them  ask  China. 
Opium  is  to  the  Chinese  what  liquor  is 
to  the  American,  you  know.  Chinese 
leaders  tell  us  that  the  Japanese  have 
used  opium  as  a  maj'or  weapon  in  this 
war.  Dr.  Victor  Hoo  Chi-Tsai,  an  emi¬ 
nent  Chinese  physician,  is  quoted  as  hav¬ 
ing  said; 

Japan  has  Invaded  China  not  only  with 
men  and  guns  but  with  narcotics.  Man¬ 
churia,  Japan’s  puppet  state,  has  become  a 
narcotic  arsenal,  Japanese  consulates  in 
China  are  distributing  centers  for  opium. 

He  said  that  Japanese  fifth  columnists 
are  dispensing  opium  freely  among  mil¬ 
lions  of  Chinese  peasants  in  conquered 
territories  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
helping  their  fellow  countrymen  in  the 
awful  conflict. 

Hon.  Harry  J,  Anslinger,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  in  a  recent 
report,  disclosed  that  man:  attempts  had 
been  made  by  the  Nipponese  to  poison  the 
blood  of  the  American  people  with  dan¬ 
gerous  drugs.  He  said  that  Japanese 
officials  had  three  objectives  in  their 
drug  traffic — to  gain  revenue,  to  corrupt 
western  nations,  and  to  weaken  or  en¬ 
slave  the  peoples  of  lands  invaded  or 
marked  for  invasion  by  Japan, 

He  stated  further  that  wherever  the 
Japanese  Army  goes  the  drug  traffic  fol¬ 
lows;  that  in  every  territory  conquered 
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by  the  Japanese  a  large  part  of  the  people 
become  enslaved  with  drugs,  because  the 
Japanese  are  master  technicians  at 
poisoning  with  drugs.  Just  as  the  Japa¬ 
nese  are  master  technicians  at  poison¬ 
ing  with  drugs,  so,  too,  are  the  liquor 
traffickers  master  technicians  at  poison¬ 
ing  with  alcohol. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  reconcile 
the  views  of  the  opponents  of  Senate 
bill  860  with  any  reasonable  attitude 
looking  to  the  welfare  of  our  men  in  the 
armed  forces.  Even  if  we  would  or  could 
ignore  the  physical  and  mental  welfare 
of  these  young  men,  even  if  we  would  or 
could  ignore  the  constant  anxiety  of  the 
mothers  and  wives  of  these  boys  who  are 
risking  their  lives  for  the  salvation  of  our 
country,  even  if  we  would  or  could  ignore 
all  the  moral  principles  involved,  we  still 
would  be  duty  bound  to  see  to  it  that 
the  liquor  traffic  and  its  accompanying 
evils  shall  not  sabotage  the  manpower 
of  our  armed  forces. 

“Make  America  strong’’  is  the  slogan 
we  hear  on  every  hand.  All  Americans 
are  being  urged  to  make  every  possible 
sacrifice  in  order  to  win  this  far-flung 
war.  We  are  spending  gigantic  sums  of 
money  to  make  America  strong.  We  are 
determined  to  give  our  fighting  men  the 
very  best  of  everything  to  be  used  in 
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winning  this  war.  We  know  that  the 
efficient  handiing  of  this  expensive  arma¬ 
ment  depends  upon  the  virility  and  alert¬ 
ness  and  precision  and  judgment  of  the 
men  who  operate  the  ships  and  planes 
and  tanks  and  guns.  Then  we  should  be 
very  short-sighted  indeed  should  we  fail 
to  take  Immediate  and  effective  steps  to 
safeguard  our  men  and  our  equipment 
against  the  destructive  forces  of  the 
liquor  traffic  and  its  accompanying  evils. 
We  just  cannot  afford  to  let  John  Bar¬ 
leycorn  wage  an  alcoholic  warfare  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Axis  murderers. 

The  perennial  “wets”  may  talk  and 
theorize  as  much  as  they  please,  but  they 
know  in  their  hearts  that  the  whole  story 
of  civilization  speaks  this  eternal  truth 
with  clarion  voice:  It  is  when  Samson 
lies  in  the  lap  of  DelUah,  or  reclines  in 
the  arms  of  the  goddess  of  wine — it  is 
then  that  the  enemy  sneaks  in  and 
ensnares  and  subdues  him. 

In  the  interest  of  effectual  national  de¬ 
fense  and  ultimate  victory,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of 
our  defenders,  for  the  sake  of  anxious 
mothers  and  wives,  and  in  the  hallowed 
memory  of  our  late  lamented  colleague 
Senator  Morris  Sheppard,  I  do  most  ear¬ 
nestly  implore  the  Senate  to  pass  Senate 
bill  860  without  further  delay. 
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"2.  The  number  of  miacarrlnKos,  Studies  have  shown  that  in  alcoholic  f^rdllus 
tho  mothorlto— nS?r;SSrriagas  than  in  lemporato  families.  This  has  ad»'“timos 
been  erroneously  interpreted  as  an  Indication  of  damage  to  the  g-m  cells. 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  that,  in  K<^neral,  the  number  of  mis¬ 
carriages  increases  as  the  number  of  conceptions  incr-ases.  ■  e  are^  o  ^ 

coptioL  and  more  children  in  tho  alcoholic  f.imllies  and  therefore  more  miscarriages. 

"3.  Tho  Infant  mortality.  The  mortality  of  the  children  in  alcoholic  fam¬ 
ilies  is  m^SThiihoTttan'Tn  temperate  families,  in  fact  nearly  twice  as  high. 

This  occurrence  has  been  taken,  but  erroneously  _ 

germ  damage  by  alcohol.  In  reality  they  had  less  chance  to  e^hvive,  not  because 
of  defects  in  the  germ,  but  because  of  the  environment  into  which  they  were  born. 
■Because  of  the  irresponsible  and  irregular  habits  of  their  parents  they  were 

"The  fact  that  the  high  mortality  among  infants  of  chronic  alcoholics  is  not 
due  to  the  development  of  hereditary  defects  and  inherent  weaknesses  is  emphasised 
here  for  an  Important  reason.  If  those  unnecessary  deaths  are  to  be  prevented,  the 
facts  must  first  be  khown.  When  the  belief  is  held  that  the  high  mortality  is  due 
to  gem  damage,  the  prevention  seems  hopeless.  Heredi  ary  we.  nesses  c.nno  e 
remedied  after' the  child  Is  born.  When,  however,  it  is  re.alised  th,at  the  high  mor¬ 
tality  is  not  due  to  fundamental  we,akness  of  the  child,  but  instead  to  home  and 
social  conditions,  thieir  remedy  is  no  longer  impossible. 

"1.  The  occurrence  of  disease.  ■-«  Disease  is  not  due  to  weakness  acquired  by 
the  child  from  the  alcohol  used  by  the  parents;  it  is  due  to  lack  of  parental  care, 
and  neglect  of  the  child  after  birth  because  of  the  excessive  drinking  habits  of 

the  parents. 

"5.  The  occurrence  of  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy  and  mental  disorders.  The 
occurrence  of  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  idiocy  and  epilepsy  is  much  more 
frequent  among  the  offspring  of  abnormal  drinkers  than  among  those  of  moderate  drin ' 
ers  and  abstainers.  In  many  instances,  but  not  all,  there  is  a  definite  rela  ion 
between  heredity  and  the  disorders  dealt  with  here,  -'m'"--  Unlike  infant  mortali  y, 
home  and  social  environinent  plcay  little  part  in  causing  these  disturbances.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  alcohol  does  not  make  bad  stock  but  that 
many  alcoholics  come  from  bad  stock.  The  offspring  inherit  the  defects  of  the  par¬ 
ents.  The  defects  predispose  to  alcoholism. 

THE  HEREDITY  OF  ABNoRtiAL  DRINKERS., 

"Is  the  craving  for  alcohol  inherited?  If  we  wished^ to  take  advantage  of  tec 
nicalities,  our  ansTwer  would  correctly  be  'No,  it  is  not  inherited,'  Abnormal 
drinking  and  the  craving  for  alcohol  are  acquired  traits  and  acquired  tyai  s  are  no 
inherited.  Are  the  hildren  of  alcoholics  more  apt  to  become ^  alcoholics  them¬ 

selves  than  are  the  children  of  temperate  parents'’  The  answer  is  definitely, 

There  are  three  reasons  why  children  of  alcoholics  tend  to  become  alcoholics 
none  of  these  comes  from  any  alteration  of  heredity  caused  by  alcohol  itself: 


"1.  The  poor  home  environment  of  the  alcoholic  family,  the  neglect  of  the 
children  and  lack  of  parental. control  are  fertile  grounds  for  the  development  of  the 

habits  of  excess.  .  .  , .  ^ 

"2.  The  children  find  in  their  parents  an  example  of  excessive  drinking  and 

they  tend  to  follow  this  example. 

"3,  Many  excessive  drinkers  come  from  families  in  which  mental  disorders  and 
abnormalities  of  personality  are  inhe^rited  traits.  Individuals  with  such  inherited 
traits  are  often  much  less  able  to  resist  intemperance  to  alcohol  than  are  normal 
individuals  and  so  become  excessive  and  abnormal  drinkers. 


"Environment  -  home  life  and  parental  example  -  can  bo  controlled;  heredity, 
once  the  child  is  oorn,  cannot  bealtered.  Many  investigators  have  shown  that  be¬ 
yond  question  the  great  majority  of  alcoholics  have  mental  disturbances  and  abnormal¬ 
ities  of  personality.  These  disturbances  and  abnormalities,  although  not  due  to  al- 
cchol,  nevertheless  predispose  to  alcoholism.  But  the  fact  alone  that  such  abnormal¬ 
ities  exist  does  not  prove  that  they  were  inherited  or  that  they  will  be  passed  on  to 
chj.ldren  Vihich  the  alcoholic  may  have.  The  fact  that  the  abnormalities ^ exist  in  t.  e 
alcoholic  himself  does  not  justify  the  statement,  often  made,  with  its  implications 
of  hopelessness,  that  these  traits  must  pass  to  the  children  -  that  the  childrexn  oi 

alcoholics,  by  fate,  must  bo  alcoholics. 

CONCLUSIONS 

"1.  The  use  of  alcohol  does  not  injure  the  huraan  germ  and  cause  abnormalities 


in  heredity.  '  ^  j 

"2.  Excessive  users  of  alcohol  frequently  coma  from  families  of  poor  hered 

itary  stock.  ,  j. 

'  "3.  The  defects'  they  inherit  are  not  caused  by  alcohol  but  they  may  predispose 

to  alcoholism. 

"4.  The  greater  incidence  of  disease  and  mortality  among  children  whose  parents 
are  abnormal  drinkers,  as  compared  to  those  whose  parents  are  temperate,  is  not  duo 
to  germ  damage.  It  is  due  to  the  low  standards  of  living  and  to  neglect  in  the 
homes  of  excessive  drinkers." 
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ALCOHOL,  HEREDITY  AND  GEIM  DAMAGE 


The  question  of  germ  damage  is  important  because  it  concerns  the  stock  of  the 
human  race.  Inheritance  of  alcohol  addiction  is  an  important  question  because  it 
concerns  the  development  of  alcoholism  and  therefore  its  control.  The  following 
statement  on  this  topic  is  a  condensed,  verbatim  copy  of  Lay  Supplement  No.  P’"®- 
pared  and  issued  by  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol,  organ  of  the 
Research  Council  on  Problems  of  Alcohol  in  November,  1V41: 

.  "Does  the  use  of  alcohol  by  either  or  both  parents  bring  about  deficiencies  and 
ill  health  in  the  children  they  have?  If  such  deficiencies  occur,  do  they  result 
from  occasional  intoxication  or  only  from  alcohol  addiction  and  chronic  alcoholism? 
If  deficiencies  occur,  vdil  they  be  passed  on  to  succeeding  generations?  If  one 
marries  into  a  family  in  which  there  are  alcoholics,  is  it  likely  that  the  children 
will  .have  the  craving?  Do  alcoholics  come  from  families  of  'bad'  heredity,  that  is, 
families  in  which  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness  and  other  defects  are  common? 

"Where  the  answer  is  ’yes'  it  is  igiportant  that  it  be  said  so  emphatically,  for 
the  prevention  of  alcohol  addiction  and  the  maintenance  of  a  good  stock  of  the  human 
race  are  more  important  than  the  peace  of  mind  of  any  one  individual.  W'hen  it  is 
'no'  it  should  also  be  stated  definitely,  for  here  false  belief  is  harmful,  since 
it  can  cause  much  unhappiness.  -'Hh;- 

GEm.l  DAMAGE 

"The  male  and  female  germ  cells  contain  all  the  elements  which  make  up  the  her¬ 
editary  endowment  of  the  child.  Any  damage  to  the  germ  may  alter  these  elements  and 
so  affect  heredity.  Does  alsohoi  injure  the  germ  cells  to  just  that  slight  ex¬ 
tent  which  does  not  cause  destruction  but  which  does  cause  abnormality?  T»»e  scien¬ 
tific  facts  indicate  that  the  use  of  alcohol  does  not  injure  the  germ  cells  and  that 
it  does  not  cause  hereditary  defects  or  weaknesses  in  children. 


"The  determination  of  heredity  ends  at  conception.  Drunkenness  on  the  part  of 
the  father  and  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  mother  do  not  result  in  the  conception 
of  children  whose  hereditary  endowment  is  more  or  less  abnormal  than  would  be  that  of 
children  from  these  two  parents  if  they  did  not  use  alcohol.  With  that  fact,  hered¬ 
ity  ends.  Injuries  v^hich  occur  to  the  developing  child  after  conception  and  in¬ 
juries  which  occur  to  the  child  after  birth  do  not  belong  to  heredity.  No  one  mil 
deny  that  a  mother  who  is’  frequently  drunk,  whose  health  is  actually  Injured  by  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  alcohol,  is  a  poor  mother  to  bear  and  raise  a  child.  Equally,  no  -one 
will  deny  'that  a  father  who  is  a  chronic  alcoholic  is  a  poor  father  and  makes  a  home 
unsuitable  for  a  child.  But  these  facts  do  not  concern  the  heredity  of  the  child  - 
the  germs  from  which  it  was  conceived  -  any  mors  than,  do  poverty,  illness,  neglect 
and  brutality.  They  belong  to  what  is  called  the  environment  -  the  surroundings  - 
of  th^.  child,  and  not  to  its  heredity. 

ACUTE  INTOXICATION  AND  GERM  DAMAGE 

"The  belief  that  intoxication  at  the  time  of  procreation  might. cause  damage  to 
tlie  child  is  so  ancient  that  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  myths  of  the  Greeks. 

This  old  idea  has  been  put  to  test  by  modern  science.  One  step  has  been  to  find  out 
whethGr  or  not  any  of  the  alcohol  that  was  drunk  reached  tho  tissues  of  the  repro- 
dTictive  organs.  Experiments  have  shown  that  it  does.  Those-  facts  do  not  indicate 
that  alcohol  does  or  does  not  injure  the  germ  ceils,  only  that'''~''~'''  alcohol  r-eaches-- 
the  germ  cells.  No  acceptable  evidence  has  ever  been  offered  to  show  that  acute 
alcoholic  intoxication  has  any  effect  whatsoever  on  the  hum-.an  germ,  or  any  influence 
in  altering  heredity,  or  is  the  cause  of  any  abnormality  in  tho  child.  All  facts 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  germ  cells  are  far  too  resistant  to  be  injured  by 
the  concentrations  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  which  occur  in  ac\ite  intoxication. 

CHRONIC  ALCOHOLISM  AND  GERM  DAMAGE  ^ 

"Acute  intoxication  causes  no  injury  to  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  or  to 
the  germ  colls,  but  the  daily  excessive  use  of  alcohol  may,  after  many  years,  lead  to 

chronic  alcoholism.  In  chronic  alcoholism  the  body  is  definitely  Injured.  Is  id- 

possible  that  the  germ  Coll,  too,  may  be  subject  to  injury  in  chronic,  alcoholism  so 
that  defects  from  this  cause  will  appear  in  the  child?-'--"'”  We  are  dealing  only  with 
heredity  -  the  germ  cell  -  and  not  with  the  influence  of  the  poor  nutrition  of  an 

alcoholic  mother  on  her  unborn  child  or  the  influence  of  the  alcoholic  parents  on  the 

heme  life  of  the  child. 

"The  studios  made  on  human  beings  show  results  as  conflicting  as  those  made  on 
animals.  The  conclusions  reached  in  many  of  the  older  studies  on  these  points 
cannot  be  accepted.  Many  of  the  observations  can,  however,  be  used  and  reinter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge. 


^  "1.  The  number  of  children.  Pri-ctically  all  investigations  as  to  the  number 

bf  children  in  alcoholic  and  temperate  families  have  the  same  result:  The  number  of 
rfiildren  in  the  alcoholic  families  is  greater.  Human  beings  usually  exercise  some, 
accretion  in  the  number  of  children;  the  larger  number  in  the  families  of  alcoholics 
'Npellects  only  neglect  of  responsibilities. 

(Over) 


Of  the  18,556  commitments  to  the  District  jail  in  IvU,  11,827,  or 
63.7^,  were  for  intoxication.  Of  the  16,863  itiales  comraitted,  10,923, 
or  6U.B%,  were  charged  with  intoxication,  while  of  the  1,693  females 
comndtted,  904,  or  53-4^,  were  charged  with  drunkenness. 

During  1941  there  were  14,774  traffic  accidents  causing  83  deaths  and 
4  375  injuries.  Of  the  14,108  drivers  involved,  400  were  under  the 
i^iluence  of  liquor,  and  caused  2  of  the  deaths  and  398  of  the  injur¬ 
ies.  Of  the  2,256  pedestrians  involved  in  accidents,  83  were  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  None  of  the  83  was  killed,  police  report. 

Dr.  A.  Magruder  McDonald,  Coroner  of  the  District,  reports  82  autop¬ 
sies  on  traffic  fatalities  during  the  calendar  year  1941,  of  '^^ich  37 
were  tested  for  the  presence  of  alcohol.  15  (40.5^)  cases  were  pos 
itive  for  alcohol  -  12  pedestrians,  2  passengers,  and  1  driver.  The 
blood  of  8  pedestrians  contained  over  I5/IOO  of  of  alcohol,  while 
the  rest  showed  lesser  amounts.  During  the  first  6  months  oi  1942,  49  autopsies 
were  performed  on  traffic  fatalities,  19  being  tested  for  alcohol.  7  cases  (36.8^) 
were  positive  for  alcohol,  3  pedestrians,  3  passengers, 

the  blood  of  1  pedestrian  and  1  passenger  contained  over  15/100  of  1%  of  alcohol, 
the  rest  lesser  amounts. 


JAIL  COM¬ 
MITMENTS 


TRAFFIC 

FATALITIES 

AND 

ACCIDENTS 


CORONER'S 

REPORT 


LICENSES  IN 
EFFECT  IN 
MSHINGTON 


Licenses  in  effect  as  of  June  30,  1941,  were  as  follows: 


Manufacturer's  Class  B  (Brewrery)  ^ 

Wholesaler's  Class  A  (All  alcoholic  beverages) 
Wholesaler's  Class  B  (Beer  and  light  wines) 
Retailer's  Class  A  (OFF  sale,  all  alcoholic  bev.) 
Retailer’s  Class  B  (OFF  sale,  beer  and  light  wines) 
Retailer's  Class  C  (ON  sale,  all  alcoholic  bev.) 
Retailer's  Class  D  (ON  sale,  beer  and  light  wines) 
Retailer's  Class  E  (Drug  store) 

Sub-total 

Solicitor's 

Retailer's  Class  F  (Temporary,  picnics,  etc.) 

Total,  all  classes 


1 

18 

14 

399 

679 

360 

360 

_ 1 

1,832 

241 

_ 43 

2,116 


TAXES  AND  Taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  received  during  the  year  1941 

LICENSE  FEES  to  11,585,546.87;  license  fees,  $702,955-56;  a  total  of  $2,288, 502.43 


DEATHS  FROM  The  Census  Bureau  gives  the  following  data  on  the  deaths  from  ale o  o 
ALCOHULISfA  ism  in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  1910  to  1940,  and  the  rate  per 
100,000  population: 


No .  deaths 

Rate  per 
100,000 

I9IO 

22 

6.6 

1911 

34 

9.9 

1912 

17 

4.8 

1913 

33 

9.0 

I9I4 

20 

5.3 

I9I5 

23 

5.9 

1916 

31 

7.8 

1917 

19 

4.6 

1918 

4 

0.9 

1919 

7 

1.6 

No .  deaths 

Rate  per 
100,000 

1920 

5 

1.1 

1921 

6 

1.3 

1922 

6 

1.3 

1923 

18 

4.0 

1924 

23 

5.0 

1925 

23 

5.0 

1926 

14 

3.0 

1927 

14 

3.0 

1928 

10 

2.1 

1929 

14 

2.9 

No.  deaths 

Rate  per 
100,000 

1930 

21 

4.3 

1931 

17 

3.4 

1932 

15 

2.9 

1933 

25 

4.7 

1934 

24 

4.2 

1935 

26 

4.3 

1936 

37 

5.9 

1937 

33 

5.4 

1938 

21 

3.3 

1939 

29 

4.4 

1940 

26 

3.9 
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liquor  in  v,ashington,  capital  of  the  nation,  capital  of  the  vorld 

For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  iV41 

WASHINGTON'S  ■  President  Roosevelt  told  Congress  on  April  27,  "We  are  now  spending, 
TWENTY  PER  solely  for  war  purposes,  the  sura  of  about  $100,000,000  every  day  of 
CENT  CLUB  the  week.  But  before  this  year  is  over  that  rate  of  expenditure 

will  be  doubled."  That  means  the  war  is,  at  present,  costing  every 
nan,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  -  including  Washington, 
D.C.  -  about  $1.00  per  day.  Washington  residents  spent,  in  1^41 >  Twenty  Per  Cent 
as  much  for  alcoholic  beverag^es,  daily,  per  capita,  as  is  now  being  spent  daily, 
per  capita,  by  the  nation  to  win  the  victory  over  tho  Axis  foe. 


55  MILLIONS 
SPENT  FOR 
DRINK 

vs . 

43  MILLIONS 
SPENT  FOR 
DISTRICT 
GOVERM.ffiNT 


The  estimated  expenditure  for  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  1V41  is  $55 >000,000. 

The  Goirirais  si  oners  of  the  District  report  that  appropriation  expend¬ 
itures  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  amounted  to  $43>5v7,89l.95>  or 
TVSLVE  MILLION  DOLLARS  LESS  for  general  governraent,  protection  of 
life  and  property,  health  and  sanitation,  highways,  public  welfare, 
education,  recreation,  and  miscellaneous  items,  than  for  liquor. 

The  official  record  shows: 


PER  CAPITA 
C0NSm.APTI0N 
ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERnGES 
IN  THE  D.C. 


DRUNKEN- 
I'ffiSS  IN 
THE  D.C. 


V.UfitSN 

DRUNKS 


Spirits,  per  cap. 
Wine,  per  cap. 
Beer,  per  cap. 
Total 


Dist.  of  Columbia 

4.367  gal. 

.77 

16,15 _ 

21.687  gal. 


$  4,293,202.85 

9,070,484.77 

3,565,493.84 

757,462.62 

10,317,560.44 

13,626,991.60 

1,575,186.15 

395 , 509 . 48 

$43,597,891.95 

55,000,000.00 


General  government 
Protection  of  life  and  property 
Health  and  sanitation 
Highways 
Public  welfare 
Education 
Recreation 
Miscellaneous 
Total 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  (Estimated) 

The  District  of  Columbia  had  the  largest  per  capita  consumption  of 
spirits  of  any  division  of  the  United  States  in  1941  -  4*367  gal.  - 
and  is  7th  highest  in  the  total  of  alcoholic  beverages  consumed.  A 
comparison  with  national  consumption  figures  follows: 

U.S.  as  a  vjhole 

1.07  gal. 

.678 

13.50 _ 

14.178  gal. 


The  police  report  21,600  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  1941.  Other  mis¬ 
demeanors  directly  due  to  liquor  were:  Violations  of  the  A.B.C.Act, 
407;  drinking  in  public  places,  354;  driving  motor  vehicle  while 
drunk,  422;  driving  horse-drawn  vehicle  while  drunk,  1;  total,  22,784, 
or  40.45)  of  tiie  56,324  misdemeanors  committed  in  the  District. 


There  -were  1,729  arrests  of  women  for  drunkeriness ,  8^  of  the  total. 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  women  ever  arrested  for  drunkenness  in 
the  District,  but  the  percentage  is  slightly  lower  than  in  1938, 
when  8.1^  of  the  drunkenness  arrests  were  of  women. 

(OVER) 


(I\/ot  printed  at  (iovernment  expense) 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Address  by  Dr.  George  Carton  Cutten  Be¬ 
fore  Nortiieru  Baptist  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  6  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  July  2),  1942 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  George  Barton  Cutten, 
president  of  Colgate  University,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Northern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  printed 
in  Progress  magazine  published  by  the 
International  Reform  Federation  of 
Washington,  Clinton  N.  Howard,  editor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WE  ARE  AT  WAR 

(By  George  Barton  Cutten) 

We  are  at  war.  Alcohol  and  war  do  not  mix 
any  better  than  alcohol  and  gasoline.  Per¬ 
haps  a  mere  voter  and  a  modest  taxpayer 
should  not  be  expected  to  bother  his  head 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war.  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  strategy  seems  to  be  tor  us  to  drink 
our  way  to  victory.  Is  this  to  be  any  more 
successful  than  the  strategy  the  Washington 
officials  outlined  lor  us  in  1932  when  we  were 
supposed  to  drink  our  way  to  sobriety? 

According  to  press  dispatches,  during  the 
77  days  of  prohibition  in  Honolulu  after  the 
Jap  attack  there  were  268  arrests,  an  average 
of  3.3  daily.  When  prohibition  was  discon¬ 
tinued  by  military  order,  the  first  day  there 
were  17  men  and  5  women  convicted  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  and  during  the  next  30  days  the 
average  number  of  arrests  was  over  21 — more 
than  6  times  the  average  during  the  77  days 
of  prohibition.  Barrooms,  taverns,  beer  halls, 
and  cocktail  lounges  are  not  fitting  schools 
lor  soldiers  who  have  a  world  war  on  their 
hands,  and  Army  officials  who  think  other¬ 
wise  should  reassign  the  thinking  to  compe¬ 
tent  heads.  Van  Loon  told  us  that  Singapore 
"maintains  a  set  of  barrooms  the  splendor  of 
which  is  famous  all  over  the  Orient.”  How 
much  this  had  to  do  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  East  has  not  yet  been  evalu¬ 
ated. 

The  American  Bnusiness  Men’s  Research 
Foundation  not  long  ago  Issued  a  statement 
in  which  were  these  words :  “Beverage  alcohol 
has  played  an  amazing  part  in  undermining 
and  ultimately  bringing  about  the  defeat  of 
practically  every  nation  that  has  lost  the 
crucial  decision  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in 
conflict  with  other  people.  Liquor  has  de¬ 
feated  more  men,  more  armies,  more  nations 
than  any  other  cause.”  In  1925  the  famous 
French  editor,  Payot,  wrote:  “Alcoholism, 
under  the  indifferent  eye  of  the  authorities, 
is  Indeed  destroying  the  nation.”  As  recently 
as  the  French  debacle  the  verdict  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was,  “Alcohol  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  French  Armies’  collapse,  and  the  worst  of 
France’s  four  greatest  problems.”  General 
Petaln,  with  tears  in  his  voice  If  not  in  his 
eyes,  said,  “Our  soldiers  were  drunk  and  could 
not  fight.  Since  the  victory  of  the  World  War 
the  spirit  of  pleasure,  of  riotous  living,  and 
drinking  has  prevailed  over  the  spirit  of  sac¬ 
rifice.”  France  was  at  that  time  consuming 
on  an  average  of  21/2  quarts  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  a  week  per  person,  the  largest  amount  of 
any  nation  In  the  world.  Tliat  is  the  way 
France  drank  her  way  to  victory.  AH  the 
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great  nations  now  at  war,  with  the  single 
exception  of  our  own,  have  made  somewhat 
drastic  regulations  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
use  of  beverage  alcohol. 

The  day  after  the  election  in  1932.  the 
Brewery  News  said,  "Not  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  youth  of  America  know  the 
taste  of  real  beer — we  must  educate  them.” 
The  Brewer’s  Digest  for  May  1941,  enthused  in 
the  following  words: 

“One  of  the  finest  things  that  could  have 
happened  to  the  Brewery  Industry  was  the 
insistence  by  high  ranking  officers  to  make 
beer  available  at  Army  camps. 

“The  oppoi-tunlty  presented  to  the  brewing 
Industry  by  this  measure  is  so  obvious  that 
It  Is  superfluous  to  go  into  detail. 

“Here  is  the  chance  for  brewers  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  beer  in  millions  of  young  men  who 
will  eventually  constitute  the  largest  beer¬ 
consuming  section  of  our  population.” 

And  they  were  right.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
plainer  than  that  we  are  all-out  for  the 
brewers  and  distillers.  Every  large  industry 
in  this  country  has  been  curtailed  except  the 
liquor  industry.  Cameras,  radio  sets,  and  fire¬ 
arms  in  the  possession  of  aliens,  about  which 
we  have  been  making  such  a  fuss,  might  do 
some  harm  to  our  war  eft'ort,  but  how  insig¬ 
nificant  compared  with  the  liquor  Interest 
which  is  not  only  not  hindered  but  actually 
encouraged.  Housewives  are  being  rationed  in 
sugar,  but  alcohol  Is  still  being  made  from 
sugar  or  molasses.  The  beer  and  whisky 
trucks  have  tire  priorities,  the  milk  delivery 
trucks  have  not.  Babies  in  the  home  can  be 
deprived  of  milk  and  sugar,  but  the  distillers 
go  blithely  on  their  way,  the  favored  children 
of  Washington.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly 
liquor’s  favored  position  than  its  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

On  Eiecember  31.  1941,  there  were  over  511,- 
000,000  gallons  of  whisky  stocked  In  ware¬ 
houses  in  this  country,  a  5  years’  supply. 
This  could  readily  be  redistilled  to  produce 
alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
but  so  far  not  one  gallon  has  been  touched 
for  this  purpose.  Wc  are  sacrificing  our  en¬ 
ergy  and  resources  to  build  ships,  for  this  is 
now  our  greatest  need.  Why  ships?  Well, 
for  one  thing,  to  send  grain  to  Great  Britain 
to  be  returned  to  us  as  Scotch  whisky.  Are 
we  Insane? 

Isn’t  It  about  time  we  became  serious  about 
this  war?  Do  we  want  to  win  It,  or  do  we 
want  to  forget  about  It  in  a  national  drunken 
debauch?  ’Three  things  have  been  designated 
time  and  again  as  absolutely  essential  to  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  What  are  they?  First,  the 
health  of  the  people;  second,  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  and  third,  the  morale  of  the 
people.  Let  us  look  at  them. 

Health:  One  medical  authority  In  this 
country  lists  our  five  most  serious  health 
problems  as:  alcohol,  tuberculosis,  venereal 
disease,  cancer,  and  heart  trouble — and  he 
places  alcohol  first.  Isn’t  that  somewhat  ex¬ 
treme?  Not  at  all.  One  of  our  large  insur¬ 
ance  companies  reports  that  during  the  last 
decade  rejections  for  heavy  alcoholic  indul¬ 
gence  have  Increased  from  12  percent  to  34 
percent.  One-third  of  Insurable  men  and 
women  who  are  condemned  as  unsafe  risks 
for  insurance,  are  rejected  because  of  drink. 
From  1932  to  1936,  the  first  4  years  of  repeal, 
rejections  by  one  company  on  account  of 
drinking  Increased  35  percent.  Insurance 
companies  are  hard-boiled  business  institu¬ 
tions,  and  can’t  afford  to  make  mistakes. 

But  this  is  not  all;  alcohol  is  not  only  a 
serious  problem  in  its  own  right,  but  two 
of  the  other  problems  are  aggravated  by  it. 
For  years  we  have  known  that  tuberculosis  is 
made  more  dangerous  by  the  use  of  alcohol, 
and  some  physicians  say  that  as  many  as  90 
percent  of  venereal  Infections  are  contracted 
when  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol.  The 


New  York  State  Liquor  Authority  has  said. 
“The  more  alcohol,  the  more  syphilis.” 

Alcohol  Is  a  serious  contributing  factor  U 
two  other  major  health  problems.  Insanity 
and  accidents.  Psychiatrists  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  increasing  burden  which 
insanity  is  placing  upon  the  personnel  and 
finances  of  this  country.  More  beds  are  oc¬ 
cupied  for  Insane  patients  than  for  all  others 
combined.  Dr.  Dayton,  working  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  reported  that  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  mental  patients  of  the  United 
States  are  alcoholics.  In  some  cities  and 
some  States  the  percentage  is  much  higher. 
Forty  percent  of  the  admissions  to  Bellevue 
are  alcoholics;  32  percent  of  the  male  ad¬ 
missions  in  Massachusetts  are  connected  with 
alcoholism,  and  the  percentage  of  such  fe¬ 
male  cases  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  33  percent  of  admissions  to  their 
seven  mental  institutions  are  alcoholic 
cases.  Mental  diseases,  due  to  alcoholism,  are 
steadily  Increasing  to  the  highest  peak  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

One  need  scarcely  mention  the  matter  o: 
alcohol  and  accidents,  especially  automobile 
accidents.  The  matter  has  become  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  even  the  distillers  and  brewers, 
afraid  it  may  Interfere  with  their  business, 
are  advertising  and  advising  agalns*  driving 
after  drinking.  Forty  thousand  persons  are 
killed  and  a  million  and  one-half  injured 
every  year  in  the  United  States  by  automo¬ 
bile  accidents,  and  the  percentage  caused  by 
drinking  is  estimated  anywhere  from  40  per¬ 
cent  of  these  down.  We  do  know  that  the 
number  of  deaths  and  accidents  var  es  from 
year  to  year  with  the  amount  of  alcoholic 
beverages  consumed.  In  this  situat'nn  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  single  individual  being 
drunk  and  unfit  lor  duty;  this  is  a  mecha¬ 
nized  war,  and  men  must  handle  airplanes, 
ships,  tanks,  trucks,  and  Jeeps.  It  Is  rnt  only 
the  life  of  one  man  that  is  in  Jeopa,  dy  but 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  others  depend  upon 
his  clear  head  and  unclouded  judgment. 

No  other  poison  causes  so  many  deaths  as 
ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  more  deadly  than  mor¬ 
phine,  cocaine,  or  heroin,  or  all  combined. 
Alcohol  causes  more  deaths  than  any  one  of 
the  31  Infectious  diseases,  some  of  which  in 
the  past  have  assumed  the  proportions  of 
plagues.  How  inhuman  and  barbarous  we 
should  consider  the  Japs  if  they  distributed 
typhoid  or  tuberculosis  germs  among  our 
armies,  yet  we  license  men  to  distribute  al¬ 
coholic  beverages  to  our  soldiers  and  even  to 
distribute  them  in  their  camps. 

Resistance  to  any  disease  is  dependent 
upon  good  nutrition,  and  no  sane  physician 
would  train  a  man  on  alcohol.  Since  the 
repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment,  beer 
for  the  parents  has  been  substituted  for  milk 
for  the  children.  The  first  year,  of  repeal 
milk  consumption  in  the  United  States 
dropped  37,000,000  quarts,  the  second  year 
59,000,000  quarts,  and  the  third  year 
69.000,000. 

The  case  against  alcohol  medically  and 
socially  is  just  as  strong  and  just  as  clear 
as  the  case  against  opium.  The  discontin¬ 
uance  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  would  be  the 
greatest  advance  in  public  health  since  the 
application  of  the  bacteriological  origin  of 
disease.  The  insidiousness  of  its  attack; 
makes  alcohol  the  more  dangerous,  and  when 
30  percent  of  the  drinkers  become  addicts  we 
cannot  afford  to  trifle  with  It.  Nature  un¬ 
relentingly  presents  her  bill. 

If  the  Nation  is  to  specialize  in  public 
health,  and  we  really  mean  It,  the  first  step 
is  clearly  indicated.  If  our  soldiers  are  to  be 
physically  fit  that  step  becomes  not  only  ad¬ 
visable  but  Imperative,  for  all  through  his¬ 
torical  time  alcohol  and  venereal  disease  have 
been  the  twin  detriments  to  fitness  in  the 
armies  of  the  world.  You  can  repeal  the 
eighteenth  amendment,  but  you  cannot  re¬ 
peal  the  effect  that  alcohol  and  venereal  dis¬ 
ease  have  upon  the  human  body.  Further, 
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nature  Impolitely  disregards  the  authority 
of  Congress  when  the  latter  declares  that  3.2 
beer  is  not  Intoxicating. 

Money:  Mneauley  said  at  one  time:  “Even 
the  law  of  gravitation  would  be  brought  Into 
dispute  were  there  a  pecuniary  Interest  In¬ 
volved."  Nothing  shows  the  truth  of  this 
statement  more  clearly  than  the  liquor  traf¬ 
fic.  This  traffic  Is  concerned  with  money  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other  with  the  health  and 
lives  of  men,  their  morals  and  their  social 
standing,  the  food  and  clothing  of  their 
children,  the  happiness  of  their  family  life, 
their  Intellectual  integrity,  and  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  country  in  time  of  peril. 
When  stated  thus  baldly  it  hardly  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  one  man  could  be  found  who 
wouid  gamble  with  the  human  lives  and  in¬ 
terests  of  his  fellows  to  that  extent,  but 
there  are  such,  and  not  all  among  the  lowest 
classes  either. 

The  story  of  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  In  this  country  is  about  as  sordid 
a  tale  as  besmirches  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  any  country  at  any  time.  By  it,  faith 
in  one’s  fellow  men  Is  rudely  shattered,  and 
our  reliance  In  men  of  big  business  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  shock.  Fortunately  only  a 
portion  of  them  were  involved.  It  seems 
that  about  250  of  this  country's  prominent 
capitalists  opposed  the  enforcement  of  Fed¬ 
eral  laws  and  openly  rejoiced  In  the  success 
of  crime  and  lawlessness,  coerced  if  they  did 
not  bribe  legislators,  distributed  an  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  propaganda  which  proved 
to  be  false,  made  promises  which  they  knew 
they  were  unable  to  fulfill,  in  order  to  bring 
back  a  liquor  business  the  taxes  on  which 
they  thought  would  relieve  them  of  their 
income  taxes.  One  of  them  testified  in  a 
congressional  hearing  that  “a  tax  on  beer 
would  save  one  of  my  companies  $10,000,000 
a  year.”  By  comparison  with  this,  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  sold  his  Lord  for  30  pieces  of 
silver,  was  a  mere  unsophisticated  novice  and 
B-'nedict  Arnold  was  a  loyal  patriot. 

Of  course,  this  dream  was  never  realized. 
The  promises  they  made  to  each  other  were 
as  wild  and  as  undependable  as  the  promises 
they  made  to  the  public.  Liquor  profits,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  are 
always  wraithlike  phantoms.  The  tax  in¬ 
come  promised  for  beer  alone  was  $1,000,000,- 
000.  It  has  never  reached  that  for  all  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  but  let  us  take  that  figure 
for  a  round  number — this  the  total  on  the 
Income  side.  What  about  the  debit  side 
which  is  not  so  loudly  advertised? 

The  American  people  pay  to  the  l.quor  deal¬ 
ers  over  $4,000,000,000  a  year  lor  legal  alco¬ 
holic  beverages.  Some  authorities  estimate 
that  nearly  as  much  is  paid  for  illegal  liquor. 
Let  us  be  conservative  and  place  the  total  at 
$5,000,000,000.  The  liquor  dealers  collect  rev¬ 
enues  from  their  customers  and  leave  society 
to  care  for  the  results.  Dr.  H,  M.  Pollock, 
mental-hygiene  statistician  lor  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  estimates  that 
the  economic  loss  to  the  Nation  of  those  who 
have  indulged  in  alcohol  sufficiently  to  be 
arrested  for  Intoxication  is  over  $5,000,000,000 
annually.  In  addition  to  this  one  group  and 
this  one  item,  are  the  economic  loss  of  the 
larger  group  who  drink  and  are  not  arrested, 
the  extra  cost  for  the  police,  the  Jails,  the 
prisons,  the  courts,  the  insane  asylums,  the 
hospitals,  the  accidents,  the  alcohol-induced 
disease,  the  alcohol-induced  crimes,  further 
reckoned  at  an  additional  $5,030,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  These  three  items,  all  conservatively 
estimated,  total  $15,000,000,000  a  year  of  the 
Nation’s  wealth.  This  estimate  is  nearly  hall 
the  cost  of  the  last  war  to  us,  and  is  about 
a  quarter  as  much  as  we  are  spending  yearly 
for  this  war. 

There  are  three  other  items  worthy  of 
notice.  Bootlegging,  which  repeal  was  to 
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have  killed,  is  still  very  much  alive.  Not  long 
ago  one  authority  said  that  there  were  100 
Illegal  distillers  to  every  legal  one.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  licensed  about  a  half  million 
places  to  sell  liquor  and  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  unlicensed.  The  Federal  expense 
for  trying  to  curb  bootlegging  is  tar  In  excess 
of  what  it  was  during  prohibition.  Nevada, 
with  one  legal  liquor  dispensary  tor  every  94 
persons.  Is  cur  most  drunken  State,  consum¬ 
ing  over  23.5  gallons  of  aleohollc  beverages 
per  person  per  year. 

When  sugar  is  being  rationed  and  grain  Is 
wanted  by  a  starving  world,  it  is  noteworthy 
to  observe  that  in  1940,  2,000,000  tons  of  grain 
were  used  for  alcoholic  beverages,  and  over 
4,000,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

The  third  item,  which  has  almost  if  not 
quite  taken  on  the  form  of  a  scandal  is  the 
liquor  advertising  offered  to  every  magazine 
and  newspaper  which  will  accept  it.  For  this 
the  distillers  and  brewers  spend  at  least  $25,- 
000,000  yearly,  considered  generally  as  a  polite 
form  of  bribe  to  stifle  any  opposition  which 
an  editorial  policy  might  dictate.  There  are 
still  prominent  magazines  and  newspapers 
which  have  not  been  for  sale. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  one  of  our  most  serious 
financial  problems.  The  amount  spent  di¬ 
rectly  for  liquor  yearly,  $5,000,000,000,  is 
about  twice  as  much  as  we  spend  for  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  for  all  the  people  in  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska.  If  there 
had  to  be  a  choice  made  between  national 
sobriety  and  national  revenue  every  patriot 
would  ehoose  the  former,  but  happily  they 
are  both  pulling  in  the  same  direction. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  war? 
Very  much,  according  to  the  Washington  au¬ 
thorities.  Every  newspaper,  every  radio  an¬ 
nouncement.  every  poster  and  handbill,  every 
civilian-defense  speaker  emphasizes  the  need 
for  money  to  win  the  war.  We  are  even  tak¬ 
ing  the  pennies  from  the  children  in  the 
kindergarten  to  buy  stamps,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  permitting  a  waste  of  $15,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  which  contributes  only  to 
inefficiency  and  degeneration  and  destruction. 

Morale.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  May  27,  1941,  used  these  words:  “De¬ 
fense  today  means  more  than  fighting.  It 
means  morale,  civilian  as  well  as  military.” 
Is  “Dutch  courage”  our  ideal  of  morale  for 
an  American?  Is  a  drunken  man  our  pattern 
for  Army  or  civilian  morale?  Do  we  wish 
to  repeat  France’s  mistake,  when  Petain’s 
only  excuse  lor  the  collapse  in  French  morale 
was  that  the  soldiers  were  drunk?  Hitler’s 
youth  are  forbidden  to  drink;  Japan,  some 
time  ago,  decreased  the  manufacture  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  50  percent;  Russia  also  great¬ 
ly  decreased  the  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  alcoholic  beverages.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany  is  making  alcohol  available 
to  the  captive  nations  it  wishes  to  destroy, 
as  Japan  is  distributing  opium  among  the 
Chinese.  When  we  provide  unlimited  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  for  our  soldiers  as  well  as  for 
our  civilians,  and  when  drunken  soldiers  and 
drunken  civilians  are  both  common  spec¬ 
tacles.  doesn’t  it  seem  as  though  we  had  our 
wires  crossed? 

There  are  those  who  say,  “A  man  should 
know  when  he’s  had  enough.”  In  reply  there 
are  two  things  to  be  said:  in  the  first  place, 
some  people  when  they’ve  had  enough  do  not 
know  anything;  in  the  second  place,  when  a 
man  has  had  a  drink  he  is  not  a  good  Judge 
of  when  he’s  had  enough,  and  the  more 
drinks  he  has,  the  poorer  is  his  Judgment. 
There  is  one  thing  upon  which  we’ll  agree; 
the  morale  which  comes  out  of  a  bottle  is  not 
the  morale  to  put  into  a  battle.  No  officer 
ever  gave  a  wrong  command  because  he  re¬ 
mained  sober. 

Isn’t  the  drinking  of  liquor  a  personal  mat¬ 
ter  and  shouldn’t  one  decide  for  himself 


whether  or  not  be  shall  drink?  Ho!  Ho! 
Isn’t  the  buying  of  gasoline  a  personal  matter 
and  shouldn’t  one  decide  for  himself  how 
much  he  shall  get?  Isn’t  It  a  personal  mat¬ 
ter  whether  or  not  one  shall  have  sugar  In 
his  tea  or  coffee?  Isn’t  it  a  personal  matter 
whether  or  not  he  shall  light  his  home  when 
he  wants  to?  There  are  no  personal  matters 
these  days,  but  drinking  has  never  been  one. 
A  matter  which  Is  responsible  for  crime,  pov¬ 
erty,  Insanity,  accidents  to  others,  shattered 
homes,  hungry  children,  disrupted  morals, 
and  countless  other  kinds  of  social  degenera¬ 
tion,  can  never  be  a  mere  personal  matter, 
and  sane  people  can  hardly  make  such  a 
claim. 

If  to  counterbalance  Its  disastrous  effects, 
alcohol  could  add  one  Jot  or  tittle  of  courage, 
ability,  skill,  or  manhood,  we  might  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  increase  morale,  but 
unfortunately  all  the  results  are  on  one  side 
of  the  ledger,  and  the  effect  on  morale  Is 
destructive  and  annihilating.  A  sober  na¬ 
tion  with  the  morale  born  of  clear  thinking, 
determination,  and  courage  can  eventually 
defeat  Hitler  and  the  Japs,  but  a  drunken 
nation  will  travel  through  the  slough  of 
despond  to  Inevitable  danger  of  defeat.  Hit¬ 
ler  or  Yamashita  is  not  our  greatest  menace; 
if  we  can  defeat  the  enemy  within  our  gates, 
we  can  look  after  either  or  both  of  them. 

If  we  were  not  at  war,  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  would  not  remain  complacent  when 
the  he  Hth,  the  wealth,  the  morale,  the  mor¬ 
als,  and  the  religious  life  of  people  are  in 
Jeopardy.  At  the  mercy  of  every  bottle  of 
liquor  are  human  values  of  which  the  church 
is  supposed  to  be  the  guardian.  Are  we  no 
longer  interested  In  these?  Have  we  abdi¬ 
cated  as  the  heralds  of  salvation  and  Joined 
the  forces  of  destruction?  For  Just  what 
do  you  as  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church 
stand,  anyv/ay? 

But  we  are  at  war!  We  are  facing  not  only 
a  moral  emergency  but  a  national  one  as  well. 
Let  us  act  grown  up  and  reasonable  and 
Insist  that  the  Nation  shall  do  the  same.  The 
District  of  Columbia  drinks  four  times  as 
much  spirits  per  person  as  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  more  than  any  other  State  or 
Territory. 

Sometimes  I  have  suspected  that.  Is  it 
not  about  time  that  we  let  our  Congressmen 
know  that  if  that  is  what  Congress  stands 
for,  that  is  not  what  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
stands  for,  and  not  what  the  members  of  the 
Baptist  churches  stand  for.  Let  us  insist 
that  the  military  camps  be  cleaned  up  and 
the  authority  of  the  Army  and  Navy  be  used 
to  clean  up  adjacent  territory;  let  us  insist 
that  we  go  all  out  for  this  war  and  that  the 
liquor  Interests  be  no  longer  the  pet  of  our 
National  Government.  Let  us  insist  that  our 
Representatives  represent  us  and  not  the 
liquor  interests,  and  that  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  liquor  means  the  control  of  the  liquor 
interests  by  Congress  and  not  the  control  of' 
Congress  by  the  liquor  interests. 

Baptists  have  always  been  patriotic  and 
loyal — we  still  are.  We  say  to  the  President 
and  Congress  that  we  will  give  oui’  money,  we 
will  give  our  time,  we  will  give  our  thought, 
we  will  make  every  sacrifice;  we  will  give  our 
sons  and  we  will  give  ourselves  in  order  that 
this  war  may  be  fought  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  But  we  insist  that  when  our  sons 
go  into  camp,  these  camps  be  no  longer  re¬ 
cruiting  centers  for  beer  interests  and  liquor 
dealers,  but  that  they  be  clean  and  whole¬ 
some,  in  order  that  our  boys  may  give  their 
best  to  their  country;  and,  if  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  they  are  called  to  fill  a  hero’s 
grave,  that  they  may  go  down  to  that  end 
with  a  clean  breath  and  a  clear  head  as  befits 
the  men  fighting  in  a  righteous  cause  for  a 
self-respecting  Nation. 
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Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  George  Barton  Cutten, 
president  of  Colgate  University,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  at  the  Northern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  printed 
in  Progress  magazine  published  by  the 
International  Reform  Federation  of 
Washington,  Clinton  N.  Howard,  editor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

WE  ARE  AT  WAR 

(By  George  Barton  Cutten) 

We  are  at  war.  Alcohol  and  war  do  not  mix 
any  better  than  alcohol  and  gasoline.  Per¬ 
haps  a  mere  voter  and  a  modest  taxpayer 
should  not  be  expected  to  bother  his  head 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  strategy  seems  to  be  for  us  to  drink 
our  way  to  victory.  Is  this  to  be  any  more 
successful  than  the  strategy  the  Washington 
officials  outlined  for  us  In  1932  when  we  were 
supposed  to  drink  our  way  to  sobriety? 

According  to  press  dispatches,  during  the 
77  days  of  prohibition  In  Honolulu  after  the 
Jap  attack  there  were  268  arrests,  an  average 
of  3  3  dally.  When  prohibition  was  discon¬ 
tinued  by  military  order,  the  first  day  there 
were  17  men  and  5  women  convicted  of  drunk¬ 
enness,  and  during  the  next  30  days  the 
average  number  of  arrests  was  over  21— more 
than  6  times  the  average  during  the  77  days 
of  prohibition.  Barrooms,  taverns,  beer  halls, 
and  cocktail  lounges  are  not  fitting  schools 
lor  soldiers  who  have  a  world  war  on  their 
hands  and  Army  officials  who  think  other¬ 
wise  should  reassign  the  thinking  to  compe¬ 
tent  heads.  Van  Loon  told  us  that  Singapore 
“maintains  a  set  of  barrooms  the  splendor  of 
which  is  famous  all  over  the  Orient.”  How 
much  this  had  to  do  with  the  collapse  of  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  East  has  not  yet  been  evalu¬ 
ated.  ,  „  , 

The  American  Bnuslness  Men  s  Research 
Foundation  not  long  ago  issued  a  statement 
in  which  were  these  words:  “Beverage  alcohol 
has  played  an  amazing  part  in  undermining 
and  ultimately  bringing  about  the  defeat  of 
practically  every  nation  that  has  lost  the 
crucial  decision  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in 
conflict  with  other  people.  Liquor  has  de¬ 
feated  more  men,  more  armies,  more  nations 
than  any  other  cause.”  In  1925  the  famous 
French  editor,  Payot,  wrote:  “Alcoholism, 
under  the  Indifferent  eye  of  the  authorities, 
is  Indeed  destroying  the  nation.”  As  recently 
as  the  French  debacle  the  verdict  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was,  “Alcohol  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  French  Armies’  collapse,  and  the  worst  of 
France's  four  greatest  problems.”  General 
Petaln,  with  tears  in  his  voice  if  not  in  his 
eyes,  said,  “Our  soldiers  were  drunk  and  could 
not  fight.  Since  the  victory  of  the  World  War 
the  spirit  of  pleasure,  of  riotous  living,  and 
drinking  has  prevailed  over  the  spirit  of  sac¬ 
rifice.”  France  was  at  that  time  consuming 
on  an  average  of  2)^  quarts  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  a  week  per  person,  the  largest  amount  of 
any  nation  in  the  world.  That  is  the  way 
France  drank  her  way  to  victory.  All  the 
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great  nations  now  at  war.  with  the  single 
exception  of  our  own,  have  made  somewhat 
drastic  regulations  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
use  of  beverage  alcohol. 

The  day  after  the  election  in  1932,  the 
Brewery  News  said,  “Not  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  the  youth  of  America  know  the 
taste  of  real  beer — we  must  educate  them.” 
The  Brewer’s  Digest  for  May  1941,  enthused  in 
the  following  words: 

“One  of  the  finest  things  that  could  have 
happened  to  the  Brewery  Industry  was  the 
insistence  by  high  ranking  officers  to  make 
beer  available  at  Army  camps. 

“The  opportunity  presented  to  the  brewing 
Industry  by  this  measure  is  so  obvious  that 
it  is  superfluous  to  go  into  detail. 

“Here  is  the  chance  for  brewers  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  beer  in  millions  of  young  men  who 
will  eventually  constitute  the  largest  beer- 
consuming  section  of  our  population.” 

And  they  were  right.  Nothing  seems  to  be 
plainer  than  that  we  are  all-out  for  the 
brewers  and  distillers.  Every  large  Industry 
in  this  country  has  been  curtailed  except  the 
liquor  Industry.  Cameras,  radio  sets,  and  fire¬ 
arms  in  the  possession  of  aliens,  about  which 
we  have  been  making  such  a  fuss,  might  do 
some  harm  to  our  war  effort,  but  how  insig¬ 
nificant  compared  with  the  liquor  Interest 
which  is  not  only  not  hindered  but  actually 
encouraged.  Housewives  are  being  rationed  in 
sugar,  but  alcohol  is  still  being  made  from 
sugar  or  molasses.  The  beer  and  whisky 
trucks  have  tire  priorities,  the  milk  delivery 
trucks  have  not.  Babies  in  the  home  can  be 
deprived  of  milk  and  sugar,  but  the  distillers 
go  blithely  on  their  way,  the  favored  children 
of  Washington.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly 
liquor’s  favored  position  than  its  exemption 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

On  December  31,  1941.  there  were  over  511,- 
000,000  gallons  of  whisky  stocked  in  ware¬ 
houses  in  this  country,  a  5  years’  supply. 
Tills  could  readily  be  redistilled  to  produce 
alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
but  so  far  not  one  gallon  has  been  touched 
for  this  purpose.  Wc  are  sacrificing  our  en¬ 
ergy  and  resources  to  build  ships,  for  this  is 
now  our  greatest  need.  Why  ships?  Well, 
for  one  thing,  to  send  grain  to  Great  Britain 
to  be  returned  to  us  as  Scotch  whisky.  Are 
we  Insane? 

Isn’t  it  about  time  we  became  serious  about 
this  war?  Do  we  want  to  win  it,  or  do  we 
want  to  forget  about  it  in  a  national  drunken 
debauch?  Three  things  have  been  designated 
time  and  again  as  absolutely  essential  to  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  What  are  they?  First,  the 
health  of  the  people;  second,  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  and  third,  the  morale  of  the 
people.  Let  us  look  at  them. 

Health:  One  medical  authority  In  this 
country  lists  our  five  most  serious  health 
problems  as:  alcohol,  tuberculosis,  venereal 
disease,  cancer,  and  heart  trouble — and  he 
places  alcohol  first.  Isn’t  that  somewhat  ex¬ 
treme?  Not  at  all.  One  of  our  large  insur¬ 
ance  companies  reports  that  during  the  last 
decade  rejections  for  heavy  alcoholic  indul¬ 
gence  have  Increased  from  12  percent  to  34 
percent.  One-third  of  insurable  men  and 
women  who  are  condemned  as  unsafe  risks 
for  insurance,  are  rejected  because  of  drink. 
From  1932  to  1936,  the  first  4  years  of  repeal, 
rejections  by  one  company  on  account  of 
drinking  Increased  35  percent.  Insurance 
companies  are  hard-boiled  business  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  can’t  afford  to  make  mistakes. 

But  this  is  not  all;  alcohol  is  not  only  a 
serious  problem  in  its  own  right,  but  two 
of  the  other  problems  are  aggravated  by  it. 
For  years  we  have  known  that  tuberculosis  is 
made  more  dangerous  by  the  use  of  alcohol, 
and  some  physicians  say  that  as  many  as  90 
percent  of  venereal  infections  are  contracted 
when  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol.  The 


New  York  State  Liquor  Authority  hM  said, 
“The  more  alcohol,  the  more  syphilis.” 

Alcohol  is  a  serious  contributing  factor  to 
two  other  major  health  problems,  insanity 
and  accidents.  Psychiatrists  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  increasing  burden  which 
insanity  is  placing  upon  the  personnel  and 
finances  of  this  country.  More  beds  are  oc¬ 
cupied  for  Insane  patients  than  for  all  others 
combined.  Dr.  Dayton,  working  for  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  reported  that  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  mental  patients  of  the  United 
States  are  alcoholics.  In  some  cities  and 
some  States  the  percentage  Is  much  higher. 
Forty  percent  of  the  admissions  to  Bellevue 
are  alcoholics;  32  percent  of  the  male  ad¬ 
missions  in  Massachusetts  are  connected  with 
alcoholism,  and  the  percentage  of  such  fe¬ 
male  cases  is  rapidly  Increasing.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  33  percent  of  admissions  to  their 
seven  mental  institutions  are  alcoholic 
cases.  Mental  diseases,  due  to  alcoholism,  are 
steadily  increasing  to  the  highest  peak  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

One  need  scarcely  mention  the  matter  of 
alcohol  and  accidents,  especially  automobile 
accidents.  The  matter  has  become  so  seri¬ 
ous  that  even  the  distillers  and  brewers, 
afraid  it  may  Interfere  with  their  business, 
are  advertising  and  advising  against  driving 
after  drinking.  Forty  thousand  persons  are 
killed  and  a  million  and  one-half  injured 
every  year  in  the  United  States  by  automo¬ 
bile  accidents,  and  the  percentage  caused  by 
drinking  is  estimated  anywhere  from  40  per¬ 
cent  of  these  down.  We  do  know  that  the 
number  of  deaths  and  accidents  varies  from 
year  to  year  with  the  amount  of  alcoholic 
beverages  consumed.  In  this  situation  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  single  individual  being 
drunk  and  unfit  for  duty;  this  is  a  mecha¬ 
nized  war,  and  men  must  handle  airplanes, 
ships,  tanks,  trucks,  and  Jeeps.  It  is  not  only 
the  life  of  one  man  that  is  in  Jeopardy  but 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  others  depend  upon 
his  clear  head  and  unclouded  Judgment. 

No  other  poison  causes  so  many  deaths  as 
ethyl  alcohol.  It  is  more  deadly  than  mor¬ 
phine,  cocaine,  or  heroin,  or  all  combined. 
Alcohol  causes  more  deaths  than  any  one  of 
the  31  infectious  diseases,  some  of  which  in 
the  past  have  assumed  the  proportions  of 
plagues.  How  Inhuman  and  barbarous  we 
should  consider  the  Japs  if  they  distributed 
typhoid  or  tuberculosis  germs  arnong  ou'' 
armies,  yet  we  license  men  to  distribute  al¬ 
coholic  beverages  to  onr  soldiers  and  even  to 
distribute  them  in  then  camps. 

Resistance  to  any  disease  is  dependent 
upon  good  nutrition,  and  no  sane  physician 
would  train  a  man  on  alcohol.  Since  the 
repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment,  beer 
for  the  parents  has  been  substituted  lor  milk 
for  the  children.  The  first  year  of  repeal 
milk  consumption  in  the  United  States 
dropped  37,000.000  quarts,  the  second  year 
59,000,000  quarts,  and  the  third  year 
69,000,000. 

The  case  against  alcohol  medically  and 
socially  Is  Just  as  strong  and  Just  as  clear 
as  the  case  against  opium.  The  discontin¬ 
uance  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  would  be  the 
greatest  advance  in  public  health  since  the 
application  of  the  bacteriological  origin  of 
disease.  The  insidiousness  of  its  attack 
makes  alcohol  the  more  dangerous,  and  when 
30  percent  of  the  drinkers  become  addicts  we 
cannot  afford  to  trifle  with  it.  Nature  un¬ 
relentingly  presents  her  bill. 

If  the  Nation  is  to  specialize  in  public 
health,  and  we  really  mean  it,  the  first  step 
is  clearly  indicated.  If  our  soldiers  are  to  be 
physically  fit  that  step  becomes  not  only  ad¬ 
visable  but  imperative,  for  all  through  his¬ 
torical  time  alcohol  and  venereal  disease  have 
been  the  twin  detriments  to  fitness  in  the 
armies  of  the  world.  You  can  repeal  the 
eighteenth  amendment,  but  you  canndt  re¬ 
peal  the  effect  that  alcohol  and  venereal  dis¬ 
ease  have  upon  the  human  body.  Further, 
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nature  Impolitely  disregards  the  authority 
ol  Congress  when  the  latter  declares  that  3.2 
beer  Is  not  Intoxicating. 

Money:  Macauley  said  at  one  time:  "Even 
the  law  ot  gravhatlon  would  be  brought  Into 
dispute  were  thyire  a  pecuniary  Interest  In¬ 
volved.”  Nothing  shows  the  truth  ot  this 
statement  more  clearly  than  the  liquor  traf¬ 
fic.  Tills  traffic  Is  concerned  with  money  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other  with  the  health  and 
lives  of  men.  their  morals  and  their  social 
standing,  the  food  and  clothing  of  their 
children,  the  happiness  of  their  family  life, 
their  Intellectual  Integrity,  and  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  country  In  time  of  peril. 
When  stated  thus  baldly  It  hardly  seems  pos¬ 
sible  that  one  man  could  be  found  who 
vvould  gamble  with  the  human  lives  and  In¬ 
terests  of  his  fellows  to  that  extent,  but 
there  are  such,  and  not  all  among  the  lowest 
classes  either. 

The  story  of  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  In  this  country  Is  about  as  sordid 
a  tale  as  besmirches  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  any  country  at  any  time.  By  It,  faith 
in  one’s  fellow  men  Is  rudely  shattered,  and 
our  reliance  in  men  of  big  business  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  severe  shock.  Fortunately  only  a 
portion  of  them  were  Involved.  It  seems 
that  about  250  of  this  country's  prominent 
capitalists  opposed  the  enforcement  of  Fed¬ 
eral  laws  and  openly  rejoiced  in  the  success 
of  crime  and  lawlessness,  coerced  If  they  did 
not  bribe  legislators,  distributed  an  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  propaganda  which  proved 
to  be  false,  made  promises  which  they  knew 
they  were  unable  to  fulfill.  In  order  to  bring 
back  a  liquor  business  the  taxes  on  which 
they  thought  would  relieve  them  of  their 
income  taxes.  One  of  them  testified  in  a 
congressional  hearing  that  "a  tax  on  beer 
would  save  one  of  my  companies  $10,000,000 
a  year.”  By  comparison  with  this,  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  sold  his  Lord  for  30  pieces  of 
silver,  was  a  mere  unsophisticated  novice  and 
Benedict  Arnold  was  a  loyal  patriot. 

Of  course,  this  dream  was  never  realized. 
The  promises  they  made  to  each  other  were 
as  wild  and  as  undependable  as  the  promises 
they  made  to  the  public.  Liquor  profits,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  are 
always  wraithlike  phantoms.  The  tax  in¬ 
come  promised  for  beer  alone  was  $1,000,000,- 
000.  It  has  never  reached  that  for  all  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  but  let  us  take  that  figure 
for  a  round  number — this  the  total  on  the 
Income  side.  What  about  the  debit  side 
which  Is  not  so  loudly  advertised? 

The  American  people  pay  to  the  liquor  deal¬ 
ers  over  $4,000,000,000  a  year  for  legal  alco¬ 
holic  beverages.  Some  authorities  estimate 
that  nearly  as  much  Is  paid  for  Illegal  liquor. 
Let  us  be  conservative  and  place  the  total  at 
$5,000,000,000.  The  liquor  dealers  collect  rev¬ 
enues  from  their  customers  and  leave  society 
to  care  for  the  results.  Dr.  H.  M.  Pollock, 
mental-hygiene  statistician  for  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  estimates  that 
the  economic  loss  to  the  Nation  of  those  who 
have  Indulged  In  alcohol  sufficiently  to  be 
arrested  for  Intoxication  is  over  $5,000,000,000 
annually.  In  addition  to  this  one  group  and 
this  one  item,  are  the  economic  loss  of  the 
larger  group  who  drink  and  are  not  arrested, 
the  extra  cost  for  the  police,  the  Jails,  the 
prisons,  the  courts,  the  Insane  asylums,  the 
hospitals,  the  accidents,  the  alcohol-induced 
disease,  the  alcohol-induced  crimes,  further 
reckoned  at  an  additional  $6,000,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  These  three  items,  all  conservatively 
estimated,  total  $15,000,000,000  a  year  of  the 
Nation’s  wealth.  This  estimate  Is  nearly  half 
the  cost  of  the  last  war  to  us,  and  Is  about 
a  quarter  as  much  as  we  are  spending  yearly 
for  this  war. 

There  are  three  other  items  worthy  of 
notice.  Bootlegging,  which  repeal  was  to 
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have  killed.  Is  still  very  much  alive.  Not  long 
ago  one  authority  said  that  there  were  100 
Illegal  distillers  to  every  legal  one.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  licensed  about  a  half  million 
places  to  sell  liquor  and  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  unlicensed.  The  Federal  expense 
for  trying  to  curb  bootlegging  Is  far  In  excess 
of  what  It  was  during  prohibition.  Nevada, 
with  one  legal  liquor  dispensary  for  every  94 
persons.  Is  our  most  drunken  State,  consum¬ 
ing  over  23.5  gallons  of  alcoholic  beverages 
per  person  per  year. 

When  sugar  is  being  rationed  and  grain  Is 
wanted  by  a  starving  world,  it  Is  noteworthy 
to  observe  that  In  1940,  2,000,000  tons  of  grain 
were  used  for  alcoholic  beverages,  and  over 
4,000,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

The  third  Item,  which  has  almost  If  not 
quite  taken  on  the  form  of  a  scandal  Is  the 
liquor  advertising  offered  to  every  magazine 
and  newspaper  which  will  accept  it.  For  this 
the  distillers  and  brewers  spend  at  least  $25,- 
000,000  yearly,  considered  generally  as  a  polite 
form  of  bribe  to  stifle  any  opposition  which 
an  editorial  policy  might  dictate.  There  are 
still  prominent  magazines  and  newspapers 
which  have  not  been  for  sale. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  one  of  our  most  serious 
financial  problems.  The  amount  spent  di¬ 
rectly  for  liquor  yearly,  $5,000,000,000,  Is 
about  twice  as  much  as  we  spend  for  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  for  all  the  people  In  the 
United  States,  including  Alaska.  If  there 
had  to  be  a  choice  made  between  national 
sobriety  and  national  revenue  every  patriot 
would  choose  the  former,  but  happily  they 
are  both  pulling  In  the  same  direction. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  war? 
Very  much,  according  to  the  Washington  au¬ 
thorities.  Every  newspaper,  every  radio  an¬ 
nouncement,  every  poster  and  handbill,  every 
civilian-defense  speaker  emphasizes  the  need 
for  money  to  win  the  war.  We  are  even  tak¬ 
ing  the  pennies  from  the  children  in  the 
kindergarten  to  buy  stamps,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  permitting  a  waste  of  $15,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  which  contributes  only  to 
Inefficiency  and  degeneration  and  destruction. 

Morale.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  May  27,  1941,  used  these  words:  “De¬ 
fense  today  means  more  than  fighting.  It 
means  morale,  civilian  as  well  as  military.” 
Is  “Dutch  courage”  our  Ideal  of  morale  for 
an  American?  Is  a  drunken  man  our  pattern 
for  Army  or  civilian  morale?  Do  we  wish 
to  repeat  France’s  mistake,  when  Petain’s 
only  excuse  for  the  collapse  in  French  morale 
was  that  the  soldiers  were  drunk?  Hitler’s 
youth  are  forbidden  to  drink;  Japan,  some 
time  ago,  decreased  the  manufacture  of  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  50  percent;  Russia  also  great¬ 
ly  decreased  the  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  alcoholic  beverages.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany  is  making  alcohol  available 
to  the  captive  nations  it  wishes  to  destroy, 
as  Japan  is  distributing  opium  among  the 
Chinese.  When  we  provide  unlimited  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  for  our  soldiers  as  well  as  for 
our  civilians,  and  when  drunken  soldiers  and 
drunken  civilians  are  both  common  spec¬ 
tacles,  doesn’t  it  seem  as  though  we  had  our 
wires  crossed? 

There  are  those  who  say,  “A  man  should 
know  when  he’s  had  enough.”  In  reply  there 
are  two  things  to  be  said:  in  the  first  place, 
some  people  when  they’ve  had  enough  do  not 
know  anything;  in  the  second  place,  when  a 
man  has  had  a  drink  he  is  not  a  good  judge 
of  when  he’s  had  enough,  and  the  more 
drinks  he  has,  the  poorer  is  his  judgment. 
There  is  one  thing  upon  which  we’ll  agree; 
the  morale  which  comes  out  of  a  bottle  is  not 
the  morale  to  put  into  a  battle.  No  officer 
ever  gave  a  wrong  command  because  he  re¬ 
mained  sober. 

Isn’t  the  drinking  of  liquor  a  personal  mat¬ 
ter  and  shouldn’t  one  decide  for  himself 


whether  or  not  be  shall  drink?  Ho!  Hot 
Isn’t  the  buying  of  gasoline  a  personal  matter 
and  shouldn’t  one  decide  for  himself  how 
much  he  shall  get?  Isn’t  it  a  personal  mat¬ 
ter  whether  or  npt  one  shall  have  sugar  in 
his  tea  or  coffee?  Isn’t  it  a  personal  matter 
whether  or  not  he  shall  light  his  home  when 
he  wants  to?  There  are  no  personal  matters 
these  days,  but  drinking  has  never  been  one. 
A  matter  which  is  responsible  for  crime,  pov¬ 
erty,  insanity,  accidents  to  others,  shattered 
homes,  hungry  children,  disrupted  morals, 
and  countless  other  kinds  of  social  degenera¬ 
tion,  can  never  be  a  mere  personal  matter, 
and  sane  people  can  hardly  make  such  a 
claim. 

If  to  counterbalance  Its  disastrous  effects, 
alcohol  could  add  one  jot  or  tittle  of  courage, 
ability,  skill,  or  manhood,  we  might  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  in  order  to  increase  morale,  but 
unfortunately  all  the  results  are  on  one  side 
of  the  ledger,  and  the  effect  on  morale  is 
destructive  and  annihilating.  A  sober  na¬ 
tion  with  the  morale  born  of  clear  thinking, 
determination,  and  courage  can  eventually 
defeat  Hitler  and  the  Japs,  but  a  drunken 
nation  will  travel  through  the  slough  of 
despond  to  inevitable  danger  of  defeat.  Hit¬ 
ler  or  Yamashita  is  not  our  greatest  menace; 
if  we  can  defeat  the  enemy  within  our  gates, 
we  can  look  after  either  or  both  of  them. 

If  we  were  not  at  war,  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  would  not  remain  complacent  when 
the  health,  the  wealth,  the  morale,  the  mor¬ 
als,  and  the  religious  life  of  people  are  in 
jeopardy.  At  the  mercy  of  every  bottle  of 
liquor  are  human  values  of  which  the  church 
is  supposed  to  be  the  guardian.  Are  we  no 
longer  interested  in  these?  Have  we  abdi¬ 
cated  as  the  heralds  of  salvation  and  joined 
the  forces  of  destruction?  For  just  what 
do  you  as  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church 
stand,  anyway? 

But  we  are  at  war!  We  are  facing  not  only 
a  moral  emergency  but  a  national  one  as  well. 
Let  us  act  grown  up  and  reasonable  and 
insist  that  the  Nation  shall  do  the  same.  The 
District  of  Columbia  drinks  four  times  as 
much  spirits  per  person  as  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  more  than  any  other  State  or 
Territory. 

Sometimes  I  have  suspected  that.  Is  it 
not  about  time  that  we  let  our  Congressmen 
know  that  if  that  is  what  Congress  stands 
for,  that  is  not  what  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
stands  for,  and  not  what  the  members  of  the 
Baptist  churches  stand  for.  Let  us  insist 
that  the  military  camps  be  cleaned  up  and 
the  authority  of  the  Army  and  Navy  be  used 
to  clean  up  adjacent  territory;  let  us  insist 
that  we  go  all  out  for  this  war  and  that  the 
liquor  interests  be  no  longer  the  pet  of  our 
National  Government.  Let  us  insist  that  our 
Representatives  represent  us  and  not  the 
liquor  interests,  and  that  Government  con¬ 
trol  of  liquor  means  the  control  of  the  liquor 
interests  by  Congress  and  not  the  control  of 
Congress  by  the  liquor  interests. 

Baptists  have  always  been  patriotic  and 
loyal — we  still  are.  We  say  to  the  President 
and  Congress  that  we  will  give  our  money,  we 
will  give  our  time,  we  will  give  our  thought, 
we  will  make  every  sacrifice;  we  will  give  our 
sons  and  we  will  give  ourselves  in  order  that 
this  war  may  be  fought  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  But  we  insist  that  when  our  sons 
go  into  camp,  these  camps  be  no  longer  re¬ 
cruiting  centers  for  beer  interests  and  liquor 
dealers,  but  that  they  be  clean  and  whole¬ 
some,  In  order  that  our  boys  may  give  their 
best  to  their  country;  and,  if  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  they  are  called  to  fill  a  hero’s 
grave,  that  they  may  go  down  to  that  end 
with  a  clean  breath  and  a  clear  head  as  befits 
the  men  fighting  in  a  righteous  cause  for  a 
self-respecting  Nation. 
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NEBRASKA  DYNAMIC  tiAROLD  D.  WILSON  SETS  A  LIVELY  PACE  IN  NEBRASKA .  _  Since  going 

to  the  state  last  December,  Mr.  Vii'iison  has  put  on  an  active  c^paign 
to  rouse  the  people  to  renewed  activity.  The  state  organization  has 
been  revived  and  much  interest  is  manifested  along  various  lines,  including  thou¬ 
sands  of  protests  rep-ardj.ng  the  liquor  situation  around  camps. 

-  '  Rev.  J.  LL  Hend'.rson,  of  Lincoln,  is  devoting  a  share  of  his  time  tr 

the  work  of  the  Allied  Dry  Forces  and  is  av^ij.able  for  temperance  talks  on  S'.mday 
evenings  and  during  the  v;eek. 

Inatiati/e  petitions  are  being  circulated  to  submit  to  the  electors  ?. 
measure  iorbidding  the  issuance  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  in-- 
c'.uding  beer,  containing  over  i  of  of  alcohol,  outside  incorporated  cities  and 
T'-l.-.lages,  and  to  repeal  the  section  authoriziiig  such  licenses.  This  would ^ prevent 
sal  e  of '  liquors  in  the  diml.y  lighted,  sparsely  settled  districts  outside  city  l..-ir.its 

^nere  there  is  no  adequate  police  protection. 

Mr.  Wilson  reports  a  harrowing  experience  that  nearly  cost  his  lifa. 
lui ing  an  extremely  heavy  rainfall,  his  car  stalled  in  a  depression  in  the  road  ^ 
■/■’.ich  later  proved  to  be  the  bottom  of  a  dry  creek.  Before  the  car  could  be  st  .rut 
a  vn.dal  wave  of  water  swept  it,  with  Mr.  Y/ilson  inside,  through  a  railroad  trestj 
and  down  the  creek  fully  half  a  mile,  part  of  the  time  completely  submerged,  tl- 
3.1.  ceeded  in  forcing  the  jammed  door  open  and  then  clung  to  the  car  with  one  f o>.  t  on 
the  estremely  narrow  running  board  with  the  water  up  to  his  neck  for  fully  an  hnur 
while  the  car  gradually  drifted  down  stream.  Finally  the  car  drifted  into  a  ho-i-e, 
suumerging  so  deeply  that  he  was  compelled  to  swin.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
shore  and  making  his  way  to  a  farm  house. 

Ilhiv  RADIO  BROADCAST  SERIES.  Beginning  early  in  JanUary*  and  running  for 

H'^MPSHIRE  about  three  months,  the  N.  H.  Christian  Civic  League  sponsored  a 

series  of  radio  broadcasts  over  WHEB,  of  wliich  Supt.  E.  L.  Converse 
gave  two.  Major  Clayton  M.  Wallace  two,  and  several  others  gave  one 
each.  These  were  well  received. 

The  League  has  cooperated  with  the  State  Liquor  Commission  in  clean¬ 
ing  uo  some  of  the  worst  beer  restaurant  situations.  The  Commission  states  that  iu 
p  i.ans  to  reduce  the  number  of  beer  licenses  considerably  this  year,  and  to  cut  out 
those  doing  practically  no  real  restaurant  business  as  well  as  some  which  are  noisy 
and  "not  too  wholesome." 


Ng’.,  factual  survey  BEGUN.  The  County  Conferences  on  "Alcohol  and  Modern 

JERSEY  Life,"  and  county  teraperance  promotion  committees  are  beginning  a 

survey  for  the  facts  s,bout  the  number  of  hospital  cases,  accidents, 
property  damage,  days  lost  in  employment,  camp  conditions,  family 
relief,  and  drunkenness  due  to  alcohol;  amount  of  temperance  taught  in  the  schools, 

and  methods  and  suggestions  for  churches  and  schools. 

The  new  talkie  film,  "Alcohol  As  the  Doctor  Sees  It,"  put  out  by  the 
Maysee  Studio,  is  being  used  in  schools  and  young  people's  raeetings,  as  well  as 
"The  Challenge,"  and  "Dangerous  Grossing,"  and  film  slides.  Two  dramas,  "The  Pris¬ 
oner  at  the  Bar,"  and  "The  Mocker,"  are  proving  very  effective. 

State  Board  meetings  have  been  addressed  by  General  Secretary  Craboe 
and  Mr.  Dunford,  League  Attorney.  Recently  Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  spoke  at  v\est- 
field.'  Some  gains  have  been  made  in  the  number  of  no-license  towns  and  no-Sundc-.y- 

sale  elections. 

UP-TO-DATE  PROGRAMS  SPONSORED.  With  the  handicap  of  an ^ old  indebted- 
ness  practically  removed.  The  League  is  going  forward  with  a  program 
of  factual  information,  organization  for  local  option,  and  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  remedial  and  restrictive  legislation,  says  Supt.  W.  H.  Marsh. 

(Over) 
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NEH  YORK  About  8,000  letters  were  sent  to  ministers  and  key  persons  urging 

(cent.)  petitions  be  sent  to  Washington  for  protective  legislation  for  e 

armed  forces  against  liquor  evils. 

While  none  of  the  bills  favored  by  the  drys  became  effective,  they 
secured  the  defeat  of  tvjo  bills  they  opposed  -  one  to  permit  sale  of  alcoholic  ov¬ 
erages  for  off-premises  consumption  by  confectionary  stores,  and  one  to  lengthen 
hours  of  sale  for  on-premises  from  I'i  to  21  hours  per  day  up-State,  and  from 
22  hours  per  day  in  New  York  City.  Four  wet  bills  were  signed  by  the  governor  -  one 
permitting  an  established  retail  alcoholic  beverage  business  to  remain  and  continue 
to  operate  if  a  new  school  or  church  were  erected  within  200  feet  ^ ^nd 
business,  and  three  to  bring  into  harmony  Sunday  sale  provisions  of  the  Penal  Law  an 
the  A.B.C.  Law,  permitting  off -premises  beer  sale  by  food  stores. 

l/cNAUGHT  CONTINUES  EXCELLENT  V;0RK.  The  Headquarters  Committee  of  the 
League  meets  on  June  18,  when  Supt.  S.  P.  McNaught  mil  present  an 
interesting  program  for  consideration  and  adoption.  He  urges  that 
local  .Dtiun  campaigns  be "started  now  to  keep  up  the  record  for  dry  victories,  and 
that  50%  of  the  voters'  names  be  secured  to  the  potition  before  it  is  q 

permits  have  been  granted  in  large  numbers  in  close  proximity  to  industrial  plan 
and  military  areas.  Mr.  McNaught  urges  the  vdters  to  get  rid  -,f  these  saloons. 

McBRIDE'S  SCHOOL  PROGRAM.  The  most  effective  educational  work  being 
done  at  present,  reports  Dr.  F.  Scott  McBride,  is  the  Chart  Program 
in  the  public  schools.  About  250,000  young  people  have  been  reached 

with  this  message  v/ithin  the  last  year.  , 

"Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,"  and  "Ad  the  Doctor  Sees  It,  are  used  as 
movie  talkies,  and  "Prisoner  at  the  Bar"  as  the  drama.  Personal  contacts  are  made 
and  each  community  is  worked  intensively.  Where  this  is  faithfully  done  the  best 
results  are  being  secured  of  any  time  since  repeal,  and  ola-time  supporters  are  re 

turning  to  the  fight.  .  „  ,  .  ,  „ 

SPENCE  SERIES  OF  MEETINGS.  A  three  weeks'  series  of  meeting  has 

recently  been  concluded,  with  the  Hon.  Ben  H.  Spence,  of  Canada,  as  the  chief  speaker. 
This  is  the  second  series  Mr.  Spence  has  held  in  the  state  within  a  year.  Both  have 

been  tiiaely  and  effective,  _  j-  ^  •  4. 

Dr.  McBride  reports  on  the  work  done  in  the  four  districts  of  the 

state  during  lV4i.  In  the  Pittsburgh  Are_a,  in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  P.  McGarey,  133  pro¬ 
grams  were  put  on  in  the  churches  and  facts  about  alcohol  were  presented  to 
sands  of  high  school  students  in  their  assemblies...  In  the  Harrisburg  re§  257  P  s 
tors  and  churches  cooperated  with  Mr.  E.  N.  Bergerstock,  which  aside  from  the  high 
school  phase,  covered  228  meetings  of  various  types  -  Sunday  schools,  worship  ser¬ 
vices,  dramas,  chalk- talk  and  flannel-board  lectures,  motion  pictures,  imnisterial 
groups,  S.  S.  conventions,  conferences,  etc...  In  the  Central  Agea  Mr. 
visited  134  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  69,174  pupils...  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Sadofsky, 
of  the  Southwest  Area,  has  had  fine  cooperation  in  the  presentation  of  scientilic 
alcohol  education  in  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 


PENN¬ 

SYLVANIA 
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POLITICAL  calendar  FURNISHED  VOTERS.  One  of  the  outstanding  services 
furnished  the  voters  by  Dr.  Albert  D.  Betts,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Federated  Forces  for  Temperance  and  Law  Enforcement  is  a  Political 
Calendar  giving  the  dates  of  registration,  party  conventions,  pri¬ 
maries,  and  elections,  with  succinct  data  on  each.  .  „ 

Dr.  Betts  reports  a  large  and  representative  temperance  rally  in  Col¬ 
umbia  on  January  20,  1942.  Reports  of  officers  and  committees  revealed  substantial 

pro/?ress  during  lv41,  and  plans  were  shaped  for  the  year  ahead.  h  nn 

^  In  addition  to  the  Anti-Vice  Law,  the  Legislature  which  closed  on 

March  15  passed  a  law  giving  the  Tax  Commission  discretionary  power  in  granting  and 
revoking  beer  and  wine  permits.  Already  the  Conmission  is  doing  some  good  work  with 

its  new  powers. 
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The  Federated  Forces'have  begun  a  campaign  for  the 

governor  and  other  state  officers,  and  a  Legisia  ^  prohi- 

carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  people  in  the  1940  re  e  state 

bit  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  state.  In  ^ 

Democratic  Convention  held  on  May  20,  1942,  a  reso 

a  state-wide  prohibition  law  was  defeated  19^  to 


SOUTH  REV-.  JOHN  E.  BOOTH  RETIRES.  'After  41  in  'the 

DAKOTA  Evangelical  Church,  Rev.  John  E.  Booth,  of  ^een 

at  tL  recent  conference.  For  about  40  years  Mr.  Booth  has  been^ 

secretary  of  the  South  Dakota  Anti-Saloon ^League,  been 

that  time  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  National  Board  oj.  Durec  °  oer^/ics. 

indef atigably  devoted  to  the  temperance  cause  and  has  renderf  ya  . 

Sam  Morris  held  18  meetings  in  seven  days  xn  South  Dakota  anu 
every  place  the  people  were  interested  and  instructed.  .e  .ope  - 

Mr.  H.  E.  Dawes,  former  superintendent  of  the  League,  t  a  ^  » 

of  renewed,  organized  warfare  against  the  entrenched  enemy  in  is 

TENNESSEE  KNOXVILLE  AND  KNOX  COUNTY  GO  DRY  Tv.'O  TO  ONEI  The 

victory  in  Knoxville  and  Knox  County,  where  the  drys  won  to  one, 
has  been  an  incentive  to  the  other  counties  of  the  state  says  Sup t. 
Robert  S.  Tinnon.  There  is  a  decided  tendency  to  the  upgrade  in  t  p 

ment.  Chattanooga,  about  as  large  as  Knoxville  (125,0  )  an  legal  sale 

preparing  for  another  vote.  Only  14  of  the  95  counties  in  the  state  have  legal  sale 

of  whisky. 

VIRGINIA  SUPT.  RICHARDSON  RETIRES.  After  ten  years  of  “r'^RlSSd- 

and  sacrificial  service  to  the  Virginia  Supt.  E  J.  Richarc 

- - - . . . -eoH-retirediis  of  June  1.  The  National  League  desires  to  express 

its  appreciation  lor  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  work  of  the 

state,  and  the  hope  that  he  may  have  many  more  years  of  usefulness  of  a 

uous  Mature  -  one  does  not  use  the  word  "rest,"  implying  inactivity,  in  connection 

with  Mr,  Hichardson^^^^^^^  celebrated  its  list  anniversary  on  March  12,  1V42. 

Supt.  Richardson  recounted  some  of  the  recent  activities, 
the  passage  of  an  act  giving  supervisors  of  counties,  and  city 

“relfcfIprS;  irSiaflvIorUesf  4r?o;ns,'a^d''rclties  which  prohibited  the 

wine  only,  and  “  opUorelections  have  been  held  in  the  state  since 

v.on.csai  thp  drvs  winning  -ibout  thrsu— fourths  of  them.  ^  i  j.  ... 

repeal,  the  has  been  active  with  motion  pictures,  including 

"Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  R^m,"  "The  Challenge,"  "Dangerous  Crossing,"  and  reaching  not 
ien  iMignuu  „  Deopie,  about  6^%  of  them  being  young  people, 

far  from  half  S  the  United  Legislative  Temperance  Oo^t- 

•  f  no-  fobieflv  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  li'..C.T.U.  groups)  met  in  Rich 
tee  (consis  i  g  ;  Joseph  T.  Bryson,  Congressman  from  South  Carolina, 

"f pel^frSLtfd  i?torney'for  the  NatioLl  LeaguS,  were  guest  speakers.  Other 
and  Euiward  B.  5  .  ,,  Johnson  Director  of  the  Department  of  Yvelfare  of 

R?rh::nd;\rr^l!  >oXure;:  LfuSve  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Hospital  Board, 
and  Dr.  J.  S.  DeJarnette,  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Staunton. 


(Over) 


V.ASHINGTON  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  ADOPTED.  The  Temperance  Association,  reports 

Yu'.  J.  Herv/ig,  has  adopted  the  following  program;  1.  Defeat  the  liq- 
our  campaign  to  sell  hard  liquor  by  the  drink,  permit  cocktail  bars 
in  restaurants,  taverns  and  hotels,  and  sell  beer  and  vane  on  Sunday.  2.  Break 
the  liquor-controaled  organization  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  by  defeating 
wets  in  the  primaries  or  general  election.  3-  Secure  legislation  (a)  prohibiting^ 
minors  entering  beer  taverns;  (b)  prohibiting  all  billooard  and  radio  liquor  adyer 
tising;  (c)  passage  of  a  county  option  law;  (d)  placing  the  sale  of  fortified  wine 
in  the  state  liquor  stores;  (e)  provide  for  an  adequate  system  of  determining  the 
influenco  of  liquor  in  drinking  driving,  and  stiffen  fines  for  driving  while  imder 
the  influence  of  liquor.  4.  Cooperate  to  secure  the  passage  of  S.  860  prohibiting 
sale  or~r3:qu^r.  in  Army  camps.  5-  Continue  and  enlarge  educational  work  in  hign 
schooJ.s  and  colleges,  where  80,000  copies  of  "Don’t  Collide  with  Science,  and 
106,000  copies  of  "iie«t  Mr.  Alcohol"  have  been  distributed  and  some  200,000  high 
school  and  college  pupils  have  heard  the  Temperance  Association  Speakers. 

COUNCIL  OF  LaR.  At  a  remarkably  well  attended  Council  of  Y-ar  in^ 
Charleston,  Supt.  B.  E.  Ewing  was  elected  'jhairrE.an  oi  ihe  ec-ecutiye 
-  committee  of  15  of  the  newly  organized  United  Dry  Fore  as,  consisting 

of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  Vv.C.T.U.,  the  State  Christian  Endeav -'r 
Union,  and  the  State  Council  of  Churches  and  Christian  Education-  The  ^nediate 
legislative  goal  is  to  put  beer  into  the  status  of  legal  intoxicating  liquor  under 
th^  constitution,  which  forbids  the  consumption  and  sale  ox  intoxicating  liquors  in 
a  saloon  and  other  public  places.  It  would  putbeer  under  local  option,  prohibit, 
its  sale  to  minors,  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  schools  and  churc 

One  of  the  projects  approved  by  the  Council  is  greatly  expanding  th. 
educational  and  informational  facilities,  which  includes  increased  circulation  of 
the  Lest  Virginia  Issue,  with  one  edition  of  a  newspaper  witn  full  state  coverage 
beforo  the  primary  election,  a  series  of: radio  programs,  and  wader  use  of  newspapers 

and  other  facilities  of  publicity.  •  4..:  „ 

Supt.  Ewing  personally  assisted  in  setting  up  16  county  organizations 

within  the  past  year.  He  writes  that  recent  developments  have  aroused  the  citizenrj 
to  a  fighting  pitch  such  as  he  has  not  seen  in  the  twenty  years  he  has  been  engager, 
in  temperance  and  prohibition  activities. 


LEST 

VIRGINIA 


DISTRICT 

OF 

COLUMBIA 


DRUNK-DRIVING  TESTS  URGED.  Vath  422  arrests  and  546  permits  revoked 
for  driving  while  drunk  during  the  1V41  fiscal  year.  Chairman  Ran¬ 
dolph,  of  the  House- District  Committee,  introduced  H.R.  4lV4  "to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  use  of  scientific  tests  to  determine  the  degree  of  in- 

— ... _  toxication  of  motor  vehicle  operators.  Hearings  v/ere  held  before  a 

sub-committee  of  the  District  Committee,  at  which  testimony  in  favor  of  the  d ill  v/as 
*?-ven  by  Harry  S.  Lender,  vice  president  of'  the  Citizens'  Associations;  M.  0.  El- 
dr:  dge,  assistant  traffic  director;  Dr.  A.  Magruder  McDonald,  District  coroner,  and 
his  assistant.  Dr.  Richard  II.  Rosenberg;  Rev.  T.  E.  Boorde,  of  the  United  Dry  Fo^^es;^ 
i^ndrew  Lilson,  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League;  and  Ws  I.  Cleveland,  manager  of  the  Distr^c. 
division  of  the  A. A. A.  The  sub-coinmittee  reported  favorably,  but  no  action  has  yet 
been  taken  by  the  full  coimaittee . on  the  bill. 


HAWAII 


THE  BATTLE  OF  TIE  BOTTLE  continues,  reports  Rev.  Chris  J.  Benny,  Exec¬ 
utive  Director  of  the  Temperance  League.  Pri:r  to  Dec.  7  the  Legis¬ 
lature  had  liberalized  regulations,  enforcement  was  lax,  there  was 
much  leniency  toward  drunkenness,  particularly  as  it  related  to  service  men.  Then 
c.ame  Peerl  Harbor.  Martial  law  imrf.ediately  stopped  sale  of  all  liquor.  Arrests  lor 
drunkenness  fell  from  an  average  of  slightly  over  13  per  day  to  3g  per  day  and  other 
beneficial  results  followed.  The  liquor  interests  succeeded  in  having  the  ban  re- 
m.jved  on  Feb.  24.  During  the  following  month  arrests  for  drunkenness  rose  to  21  per 
day,  7  tiiaes  as  many  as  during  the  martial  law  period.  The  Temperance  League  present¬ 
ed  an  Observational  Survey  to  the  military  governor  and  the  people  on  April  3- 
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STATE  ACTIVrnES 


ARKANSAS 


CAKIPAIGN  FOR  LOCAL  OPTION.  The  prohibition  forces  are  circulating 
petitions  for  more  effective  local  option  laws.  While  ^ 

16,000  signatures  are  needed,  Supt.  C.  C.  Coulter  urges  t  a  3  » 
be  secured  to  forestall  liquor  efforts  to  prevent  a  vote  in  November. 

GEORGIA'  LEAGUE  REORGANIZED.  Dr.  Atticus  Webb,  representative  of  the 

Saloon  League  of  America,  has  been  active  in  the  state  and  sue ^  • 

■■■  in  reorganizing  the  League  with  a  strong  personnel  of  distinguished 

dry  lekders,  both  clergy  and  lay,  as  officials,  including:  'p. 

Gaines;  treasurer.  Dr.  B.  L.  3ugg;  finance  committee,  Hon.  ‘  ^  ’  vJn*ni-=; 

Cai-laway,  Dr.  C.  R.  Stauffer,  Dr.  Harold  Shields,  Dr,  Louie  D.  ^ 

A.  Sutton,  Dr.  0.  M.  Seigler,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Harper.  A  state  executive  committee  _ 

31 -iriembers  was  formed.  Dr.  Webb  will  serve  as  state  supepntendent. 

The  League  is  preparing  a  questionaire  to  be  sent  to  every  candidate 

for  governor  and  for  the  Legislature,  and  will  seek  to  elect  men 
the  liquor  law  forced  upon  Georgia  by  a  Legislature  that  had  more  resp  c  i 

liquor  traffic  than  for  the  10,000  majority  cast  against  it  by  the  citizens, 
monthly  paper,  "The  Georgia  Issue,"  is  sent  to  2,000  pastors  and  3,000  laymen. 


ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL  CAltPAIGN  STRESSED.  The  year-round  program  of  the  League 
includes  the  High  School  Program,  which  uses  large  charts  in  scien¬ 
tific  education  on  alcohol.  This  is  building  for  the  future,  and  is 
meeting  with  good  response  from  the  people  as  well  as  the  students.  At  the  end  o 
the  third  year,  65  counties  plus  Cook,  outside  of  Chicago,  will  have  been  visited 
V29  school  systems  with  173,954  pupils  and  teachers  being  reached  by  the  scientific 

Sam  Morris  meetings  were  held  in  24  places  which  drew  great  crowds. 
Supt.  Dexheimer  is  enthusiastic  about  the  inspiration  of  the  series  for  war-time 
prohibition,  local  option  elections,  and  the  general  work  of  the  'state. 

Field  workers  are  setting  up  local  option  elections  for  November  and 
informing  themselves  on  the  candidates  running  for  office.  One  of  the  legislative 
obiectives  for  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  is  a  county  option  law. 

A  training  school  is  being  conducted  at  Decatur  to  prepare  young  men 

^  An  experiment  is  being  conducted  in  a  number  of  cities,  where  a  finan¬ 

cial  drive  for  the  League  is  being  conducted  rimilar  to  those  carried  out  by  the 
Community  Chest  or. Red  Cross. 

PT}H<1A.RY  FIGHT.  The  recent  primaries  held  the  center  of  interest  in 
Iowa  reports  Supt.  C.  C.  McCaw.  Vvet  candidates  vron  the  nomination 
for  U.  S.  Senator  in  both  parties.  The  Republican  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor,  extremely  "liberal"  on  the  liquor  question,  was  defeated  for  nomination  4  to 
1  largely,  it  is  said,  because  of  inform.ation  furnished  the  voters  by  the  League. 

*  The  League  is  working  to  seexire  a  local  option  law,  and  believes  a 

maiority  of  the  candidates  now  running  favor  such  a  measure.  ^ 

Sam  Morris  held  26  meetings  from  April  26  to  May  3,  with  very  grat¬ 
ifying  results. 


KANSAS 


TEI'lPERiiNCE  VifORK  MOST  ACTIVE  FOR  YEARS.  Supt.  R.,  E.  Farley  called  at 
the  National  Offices  in  Washington  on  June  5,  and  reported  the  tern- 


perance  xvork  the  most  active  in  years.  Many  petitions  were  secured 
for  the  Sheppard  Bill.  Committees  were  organized  in  all  the  colleges  to  advance 
temperance  education.  More  requests  for  meetings  are  coming  than  Mr.  Farley  can 
fill  so  four  Methodist  district  superintendents,  and  the  executive  secretaries  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  Baptist  Church  are  holding  meetings  for  Kansas  Drys 

(Over) 


KANSAS  Kansas  has  a  large  wheat  surplus  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  the 

(cent.)  largest  wheat  crop  in  40  years.  A  carapaign  is  being  organized  to 

convert  the  surplus  wheat  into  rubber.  As  another  war  measure,  the 
Kansas  Drys  urge  the  repeal  of.  the  beer  law.  There  are  two  big 
camps,  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  Riley,  with  air  training  fields  at  the  two  camps 
named  and  also  at  Kansas  City.  The  slogan  is,  "Dry  camps  for  military  and  aviation 
personnel." 

The  Kansas  Drys  are  in  a  campaign  for  the  election  of  a  dry  House  in 
order  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  measure  allowing  local  option  on  beer,  for  which 
the  Senate  voted  30  to  3. 

KENTUCKY  GOING  DRY  FASTER  THAN  ANY  OTffiCR  STATE  IN  THE  UNION.'  Last  year  Ken¬ 

tucky  made  as  much  whisky  as  the  other  47  states  together,  says  Supt. 
Walter  J.  Hoshal,  yet  the  state  is  going  dry  faster  than  any  other 
in  the  Union,  excluding  everything  above  1^  of  alcohol.  The  attributes  the  League's 
success  to  four  factors:  1.  Intensive  educational  campaign.  2.  Efficient  state 
and  county  organization,  and  cooperation  between  the  League  and  the  counties.  3* 
Rapid  change  in  sentiment  against  liquor,  4*  Bone-headed  plays  of  the  liquor  outfit 

Kentucky  is  voting  dry  at  an  average  of  one  county  every  six  weeks. 

Vvith  Lee  County  in  the  dry  column  by  a  majority  of  247,  half  the  counties  and  ^6% 
of  the  area,  with  30^  of  the  population  of  the  state  are  dry.  140,000  people  were 
added  to  the  dry  population  in  the  five  counties  that  have  voted  dry  so  far  this 

year.  Plans  are  under  way  for  votes  in  four  more  counties  in  September. 

LOUISIANA  DRY  ZONES.  Supt.  Leon  W.  Sloan  is  in  Baton  Rouge,  attending  the  reg¬ 

ular  biennial  session  of  the  Legislature.  A  bill  has  been  introduced 
to  restore  the  dry  zones  which  formerly  existed  around  51  high  schools 
grade  schools  and  colleges  in  25  different  parishes.  In  one  parish  this  ‘would  create 
a  dry  zone  around  every  incorporated  town,  but  one,  and  in  another  parish  put  a  dry 
7one  around  every  high  school  and  practically  clean  the  county  of  lio^uor  sale.  One 
of  the  large  government  camps  is  located  in  this  parish. 

I4ASSA-  LOCAL  OPTION  ELECTIONS  COMING.  Supt.  A.  J.  Davis  reports  that  the 

CHUSETTS  next  local  option  elections  will  be  held  on  November  3,  1942,  when 

three  questions  will  be  submitted  to  every  city  and  town  in  the  state. 
Governor  Saltonstall  recently  appointed  a  Special  Commission  to  study 
the  liquor  laws  of  the  state  and  make  recommendations  to  the  Legislature.  The  first 
public  hearing  was  held  on  June  9. 

MICHIGAN  OFF  TO  A  GOOD  START.  In  the  short  time  that  Mr.  E.  C.  Prettyman  has 

been  in  Michigan  he  has  made  a  fine  beginning  in  the  educational  work 
in  which  he  has  specialized, 

•  A  conference  on  Alcohol  and  Modern  Life,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Detroit  and  Michigan  Methodist  Conferences,  was  held  on  April  9,  1942,  in  Central 
Methodist  Church,  Lansing.  The  following  topics  vfere  discussed:  I.  National 
Defense  and  the  Liquor  Problem,  by  Rev.  Spencer  3.  Ov*ens;  II.  Drinking  and  Driv¬ 
ing:  Science  and  Drinking  Driving,  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Snyder,  mem.ber  Committee  on  Drink¬ 
ing  Driving  Tests,  National  Safety  Council;  demonstration  of  the  drunkometer;  film, 
"Drinking  Driving  Tests,"  by  E.  C.  Prettyman;  III.  Local  Option  Strategy,  by  Rev. 
Earl  Sawyer;  IV.  Enforcement  Problems  -  State:  Liquor  Commission  -  Ralph  Thomas, 
Cnairman  of  the  Michigan  Liquor  Control  Commission;  State  Police  -  Corporal  Joseph 
Childs;  Local:  Lansing  Police  -  Chief  John  F.  O'Brien;  Mayor  Ruth  Huston  Yshipple, 
of  Plymouth;  V.  Legislation:  Some  Needed  Changes  in  the  Present  Liquor  Laws  -  How 
They  May  be  Obtained,  by  Rev.  Amos  Bogart;  VI.  The  Church  and  the  Alcohol  Problem: 
The  Church  and  Youth  -  Rev.  Waynie  H.  Fleener;  The  Church  and  the  Problem  -  Rev. 

S.  S.  Closson. 
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Bishop  Ralph  S.  Cushman,  president  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
ica,  was  designated  chairman  of  a  special  committee  appointed  y  e 
several  church  agencies  and  temperance  groups  to  bring  to  the  a  en- 
tion  of  the  churches  the  need  for  governmental  action  for  the  pro  ec- 
tion  of  the  men  in  the  armed  services  from  exploitation  by  the  liquor 


and  vice  interests.  . 

Mothers  Day,  May  10,  xvas  chosen  as  the  day  for  making  the  appeal  in 
the  churches.  Despite  the  shortness  of  time  and  other  handicaps,  a  very  credita  e 

response  was  secured.  ^  , 

Nearly  half  a  million  of  the  pamphlet,  "Defend  Our  Defenders,  were 

sent  out  from  Bishop  Cushman's  office,  and  in  addition,  it  was  reprinted  ^ 

a  number  of  places.  While  there  is  no  way  of  accurately  tabulating  the  results, 
since  most  of  the  petitions  were  sent  direct  to  Washington  and  not  to  any  central 
office,  it  is  probable  that  several  million  signatures  were  secured.  The  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  has  reflected  this  in  the  large  number  of  petitions,  "numerously 
signed,"  reported  received  by  Senators  and  Representatives. 

We  desire  to  express  to  Bishop  Cushman. our  appreciation  for  the  fine 
leadership  he  gave,  despite  the  heavy  pressure  of  episcopal  duties. ^  He  wishes  to 
thank  the  superintendents  and  workers  of  the  League  who  cooperated  in  the  effort. 


GENERAL  It  is  Doctor  Crabbe  nov\rl  At  the  recent  commencement,  Ohio  Northern 

SZCi^TaRY  University,  Ada,  Ohio,  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon 

CRABBE  George  W.  Crabbe,  General  Secretary  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 

America.  Our  sincere  congratulations  on  the  well-deserved  honor. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  the  general  executive  duties.  Dr.  Crabbe 
has  attended  the  Southeastern  Convention  at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  conferred  with 
tenoerance  leaders  in  various  parts  of  that  state  and  in  North  Carolina,  and  also 
ationied  State  Board  meetings  in  West  Virginia,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Crabbe  has  continued'  as  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  Maryland.  The  annual  State  Board  meeting  was' held  on  May  28.  It  was  the  largest 
in  recent  years  and  was  concluded  with  a  luncheon  at  the  Stafford  Hotel. 

Dr.  Crabbe  announces  the  election  of  Mr.  Harold  D.  Vi/ilson  as  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  Allied  Dry  Forces  of  Nebraska;  the  reoi'ganization  of  the  League 
in  Georgia  with  Dr.  Atticus  V.'ebb  as  superintendent;  and  the  retirement  of  Supt.  E. 

J.  Richardson,  of  the  Virginia  League,  on  June  1. 


0.  G.  The  League's  convention  manager  performed  his  duties  in  his  usual 

CIEIISTGAU  efficient  manner  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  15th  annual  Southeastern 

Convention  was  held  in  the  First  3af)tist  Church  in  February. 

Mr.  Cii'ristgau  has  presented  the  dr;'Ama,  "Prisoner  at  the  Bar,"  snd  the 
moving  picture,  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room,"  in  Maryland,  South  Carolina.,  Florida 
and  other  states  with  great  success.  Recently  he  met  with  the  off.icj-als  of  ^ the 
South  Dakota  League  at  Big  Stone  City  and  counseled  with  them  on  the  possibility  of 
engaging  a  full-time  Ti.orker  for  that  state. 

Bishop  Cannon  has  been  active  in  holding  meetings  in  Florida,  Alabarua, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Kentuehy. 
He  has  done  outstanding  work  in  the  South  in  arousing  public  senti¬ 
ment  on  the  need  for  protection  of  the  armed  forces  against  liquor 
evils. 
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cannon,  JR. 


(Over) 
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Samjlorris  continues  in  great  demand  as  a  speaker  on  the  temperance 
question.  He  has  spoken  recently  for  the  Leagues  in  Illinois,  South 
Dakota,  Iowa,  and  other  states. 

In  addition  to  looking  after  legislative  and  legal  matters,  Mr.__Du^- 
ford  attended  and  spoke  at  the  Southeastern  Convention  in  St.  Peters- 
hiUg.  attended  a  state-wide  conference  of  teir.perance  workers  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  State  Board  meetings  i.n  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  He 
has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  teaperrnce.  publications  and 
to  the  press. 

Miss  Laura  Lindicy,  Research  Secretarj*,  has  sent  material  on  the 
sooi’^i  and  economic  phases  of  the  temperance  -^vestion  to  LeP.gue  work¬ 
ers  and  other  interested  persons.  Material  has  been  fnepared  for  the 
Quarterly  Temperance  Sundays,  which,  vJill  be  contanued  th^s  jear. 

For  the  fifteenth  year  the  League  met  in  St  Petersburg  in  its  South¬ 
eastern  Convention  on  February  22  -  24,  lv42.  The  ii’cst  Baptist 
Church,  of  wnich  Dr.  David  M.  Gardner  is  pastor,  was  host. 


he  opening  address  wsis  delivered  by  Aionzo  L.  Baker,  of  a_iOs  Angeles 
and  Battle'creek,  on  "Needed:  Sti-ength  for  a  Victorious  America. 
General  Secretary  Crabbe  opened  the  convention  and  outlined  the  plans  for  this  ciit- 
ical  period. 

On  Monday  afternoon  Rev.  N.  S.  Jackson,  superintendent  of  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi  League,  spoke  on  conditions  around  the  military  camps.  •  — Q-: Qu — Christg^u 

spoke  on  "One  Foot  in  a  Bar  Room,"  and  Edward  B.  Duniord,  LL.  D.  attorney  for  the 
League,  presented  the  legal  phases  of  the  situation. 

The  speakers  on  Monday  evening  were  Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr. ,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  National  League,  and  Hon.  Frank  H. — Trotter^, 

president  of  the  Tennessee  League. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon.  Rev.  G.  C.  "icCaw,  Iowa  League  superintendent, 

reported  on  war-time  conditions  in  his  section,  as  did  Rev.  R, _ K; _ Farl^,  Kansas 

superintendent,  for  the  situation  in  his  state.  Dr.  Newton  E.  Davis,  Associate 
National  Secretary  of  the  Lincoln-Lee  Legion,  gave  "Observations  of  the  Liquor  Traf¬ 
fic  from  the  Standpoint  of  Hospitals  and  Clinics." 

At  the  final  session  on  Tuesday  evening  the  speakers  were  Hon,.  Luren 
D.  Dickinson,  foniier  governor  of  Michigan,  and  Dr.  F.  Scott  McBride,  superintendent 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  former  General  Superintendent. 

Among  those  who  presided  at  the  various  sessions  were  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Coleman,  member  of  the  National  Executive  Conimittee  and  National  Treasurer;  R^. 
Robert  S.  Tinnon,  superintendent  of  Tennessee;  Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Miller,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  member  of  the  National  Executive  Committee;  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Dixon,  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  president  of  the  State  League;  Dr.  Howard  Hyde  Russell,  Founder  of  the  League; 
and  Dr.  David  M.  Gardner,  member  of  the  National  Executive  Committee. 

Forums  were  conducted  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  forenoons,  Vi/ith  Dr. 

Crabbe,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Dunford  and  others  acting  as  discussion  leaders. 

the  S.  860,  to  prohibit  sale  and  possession  of  alcoholic  beverages  in 

SHEPPARD  military  camps  and  in  Bones  around  them,  remains  on  the  Senate  cal- 

BILL  endar.  The  viar  has  greatly  stimulated  interest  in  it.  On  Jan.  16 

Sen.  O'Daniel  moved  consideration,  which  was  refused,  and  Sen.  John¬ 
son  of  Colorado  was  also  unsuccessful  in  his  effort  to  secure  a 
record  vote.  Sen.  Bilbo  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  on  May  28,  and  on  June  4  Sen. 

Lee  served  notice  that  he  v/ould  move  to  call  it  up  at  an  early  date. 

Senator  Bilbo  first  announced  an  unofficial  public  hearing  would  be 
held  in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room  on  June  22,  but  on  June  17  cancelled  the  call  and 
indicated  that  he  would  press  for  a  vote  at  the  first  opportunity  when  there  is  a 
full  attendance  of  the  friends  of  the  measure. 
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ALCOHOL  FACTS  vs.  LIQUOR  PROPAGANDA 
Quarterly  Temperance  Lesson,  June  28,  1942 

Chailos  Beoth,  in  his  investigations  ®f  the  population  of 
concludes  that  the  poverty  of  about  14^  of  the  poor,  as  e 
of  the  paupers,  was  attributable  to  their  excessive  in  u 
liquor.  In  the  United  States  the  Committee  of  Fifty  cone  u 
of  persons  actually  helped  by  charitable  societies,  about  25%  were  in  such  p  g 
because  of  the  use  of  liquor,  either  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  themselves 
other  persons.  (Herman  Feldman,  in  Prohibition,  Its  Econ.  and  Indus.  Aspects; 

THE  ADDER’S  After  the  treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  l94l,  martial 
TONGUE  law  was  declared,  and  all  places  selling  spirits,  beer  or  wine  were 

Prev.  23.32  closed.  Hawaii  is  a  "combat  zone"  with  military  posts  within  tne 

city  limits  as  well  as  near  Honolulu.  The  good  effec  s  0  " 

were  at  once  apparent,  but  the  liquor  dealers  and  their  friends  made  such  a  s  s 
fight  that  the  order  was  modified  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  res  •re  on  e 
24,  1942.  A  comparison  of  the  wet  and  dry  periods  follows: 


1.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  194l>  the  average  number  of  drunks 

arrested  in  Honolulu  was  slightly  in  excess  of  13  peh  day. 

2.  For  the  78  days  of  military  prohibition,  Dec.  7  to  Feb.  24,  there 

were  268  drunks,  an  average  of  per  day.  .  . 

3.  For  the  30-day  period  between  Feb.  24  and  March  26,  following  modifi 

cation  of  martial  law,  there  were  634  drunks  arrested,  an  average  of^s  ig  y  more 
than  21  per  day,  about  7  times  as  many  as  during  the  matrial  law  perio  . 

4.  Since  this  first  "modification  spree"  the  arrests  of  drunks  have 

tapered  off  to  9  or  10  per  day.  ^  •  nr  v, 

5.  In  liquorless  January  there  were  114  major  accidents;  in  March,  alter 

liquor  sales  were  rest,  red,  there  were  214  major  accidents,  or  100 

6.  Prior  to  Dec.  7  there  were  486  outlets,  all  classes.  On  March  26  the 
number  had  dropped  to  305,  or  181  fewer.  No  aliens  are  either  selling  or  serving 
liquor  at  this  time. 


/ 


"The  legalization  of  liquor  during  war  times  challenges  every  basic  plea 
for  personal  sacrifice;  for  the  purchase  of  war  bonds;  endurance  of  the  peop  e  0 
suffer  without  luxuries;  throws  added  burdens  on  b®th  civilian  and  military  en¬ 
forcement  agencies;  is  a  constant  and  potential  danger  spot;  and  contributes  to  the 
general  belief  that  this  is,  after  all,  not  a  serious  war,"  says  the  report  by  the 
Temperance  League  of  Hawaii  to  the  Military  Governor. 


SOPHISTRY.  Alcoholic  insanity  remains  at  a  high  level, ^ Census  Bureau  reports  s  ow 
MENTAL  EFFECTS  During  1939  there  were  110,773  first  admissions  to  all  hospitals 
Isa.  5.20-21  (state,  county  and  City,  veterans',  and  private).  Of  these,  12,20, 
or  11.1^,  were  directly  due  to  alcohol.  In  the  state  hospitals,  9-9/° 
of  the  first  admissions  were  due  to  alcohol  directly;  in  the  county  and ^ city  hospi¬ 
tals,  b.lS;  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  13- 3>;  and  in  private  hospi- 


tals,  18.0^.  The 

1939  figures 

follow: 

Total  first 
admissions 

Alcoholic 

psychosis 

Alcoholism 

Total  due 
to  alcohol 

%  of  total 
due  to  alcohol 

State  hospitals 

Co.  &  city  hosp. 
Vet.  Admr.  hosp. 
Private  hospitals 
Total 

81,655 

6,713 

6,126 

16,279 

3,498 

317 

292 

681 

4, 548 

112 

523 

2,304  . 

8,046 

429 

815 

2,985 

9.9 

6 . 4 

13.3 

18.0 

110,773 

4,788 

7,487 

12,275 

11.1 

JUSTIFYING 
’.W.ONGS  FOR 
REVEInIUE 
Isa.  5.22-23 


Which  may  be  more  destructive  -  Five  Beers  in  Manhattan,  or  an  unknown 
number  of  dive  bombers  over  Tokio? 

A  motorman  on  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Railroad,  during  his  time  off 
the  evening  of  April  27,  1942,  drank  five  beers,  according  to  a  vol¬ 
untarily  signed  statement.  (New  York  Times,  4—28—42) 


On  this  beer  the  government  received  perhaps  15  lo  20  cents  in  levcn}^. 

When  the  motorman  returned  to  duty,  on  his  first  trip  eastward,  the  train 
of  six  cars  was  wrecked  in  the  tube  under  Exchange  Place  in  Jersey^City.  A  chemical 
analysis  sustained  the  charge  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  Five  beers 
and  the  results  were: 


Five  persons  killed,  including  one  Navy  Yard  war  worker. 

222  persons  injured,  53  remaining  in  hospitals  over  night  or  longer. 

(Over) 


VICE  AiVD 
Liquor  , 
Ho'sea 


Connections  between  down  town  New  York  and  Jersey  City  c  mpleteiy  tied 
up,  forcing  commuters  to  new  routes  and  causing  great  confusion. 

Smashed  six  cars,  reducing  some  of  them  to  scrap. 

Smashed  conduits  carrying  6,000  telephone  trunks,  each  cable  carrying  from 
130  to  1  200  wires,  affecting  about  300,000  subscribers,  and  tying  up  vitally  mport- 
ant  Lmmini cations  systems  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  country  for  at  least  two  days. 

Led  to  the  attemfited  suicide  of  tliO  trainmaster  who  dispatched  the  tiain. 

'* 

America^  fliers  bombed  Japanese  cities  recently.  Was  the  destruction  re- 
cultina  froiri't'his  raid,  undertaken  at  tremendous  cost  to  the  government  in  'ouilding 
hfSfncs?Ui<tag  bcmb=,  training  tha  plloU  and  risking  their  llvas  in  the 
ateeSpt.  cLparatlvely.  greater  than  that  resulting  frbsi  the  consumption  of  five 
beers  in  America? 

A  writer  in  Liberty  Magazine,  published  in  Toronto,  Canada,  disclosed 
•  in  a  recent  number  what  the  brewuL^intqresJ^s  Jio^^ 
result  of  this  war ; 

^urT^thTTIsl  war,"  ho  says,  "it  will  bo  recalled  that  many  agen¬ 
cies  bucked  the  sending  of  cigarettes  to  the  boys  overseas  but  by  the  time  1V18  had 
come  around  all  such  pngudicos  were  swept  aside,  e..  fol_, 

will  he  truoof  bi;er  "h.,  peasant  conflict  has  gone  much  farther . 

The  effort  to  Increase  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  the  armed 

Venereal  DiseW^^  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  alcohol  in  morels 

or  its  role  in  the  spread  of  venereal  disease,”  „ 

"A  Roview  of  the  Effects  of  Alcohol;”  while  Langmead  and  hmat,  in  Aicohoi  a  d  I.  , 
by  Emerson,  say,  "The  association  of  alcoholism  with  syphilis  appears,  however,  to 
bJ  justified,  aAd  th.re  is  some  ux.due  incidence  of 

whilst  under  the  influence  of  aicohoi.  Forel's  statistics  showed  that  76/o  of  m.n 

and  66%  of  vjomen  were  infected  whilst  drunk."  •  „  •  j  ■  V 

Dr.  Parran  finds  prostitution  closely  allied  to  the  tondrod  evils  of 

drunkenness,  drug  addiction  and  larceny,"  and  concludes,  "No  matter  how  well 
armed,  we  shall  not  hav.  the  strength  to  _  stand  our  jro^d  unL:ss  wo  mcike  our  m.n  as 
good  as  the  instrximents  of  fighting  wc  give  them,  Infections  o  o  ■- 

camps.  The  source  of  all  venereal  infection  lies  in  the  civilian  populat  on.  _ 
follows  that  the  protection  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  defense  worki^rs  from  syphi 
and  gonorrhea  is  a  civilian  responsibility.  There  is  no  single  contrioution^^which 

will  mean  more  in  terms  of  manpow^^r  now  and  relief  from  economic  burdens  late  . 

One  phase  of  the  economic  burden  resulting  from  Voneroal  disease^ is  sho 
by  the  1V39  Census  Bureau  reports  from  state,  county  and  city,  veterans',  and  pri¬ 
vate  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Of  all  first  admissions  in  1939,  8.6yc  were  due  to 
syphilis.  Alcohol  and  venereal  disease  together  were  responsible  for  about  one  in 
five  admissions  to  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  one-fifth  of  the  cost  to  the  publi  . 

JUDGIENT  ON  The  F  B  I  in  1941  examined  630,568  fingerprint  cards  giving  data  on 
THE  NATION  violations  of  state  laws  and  municipal  ordinances.  Of  those,  i/.o^ 

FOR  SELLING  represented  persons  under  21,  and  31-5%  persons  under  25 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  Of  tho  total  nuraber  fingerprinted,  222,066  were  arrested  for  oflenses 
FOR  DRINK  connected  with  Liquor,  or  35.2%.*''  Young  people  under  21  commi  e 

Joel  3.2-3  5.9%  of  these  offenses,  and  those  under  25,  See  the  taole: 


Cf f onses 
charged 

Total  no. 
f ineorpr. 

No .  under 
21 

%  under 
21 

No,  under 
25 

' %  under 

25 

Total  ail  causes 

631,568 

111,772 

17.6 

198 , 442 

31.5 

Druiikenness 

Driving  while  intox. 
Disorderly  conduct 
Liquor  law  violation 

142,748 

34,CC7 

34,948 

11,363 

5,763 

1,421 

5,224 

769 

4.1 

4.2 
14.9 

7.4 

16,547 

5,132 

11,613 

2,173 

11.  b 

14.8 

31.3 

21.1 

Total  due  to  Liquor 

222,166 

13,177 

5.9 

34,255 

15  •  4 

SPIRITS  OR 
THE  SPIRIT 
E,.h.  5.18 


"No  one  can  appreciate  so  fully  as  a  doctor  the  amazingly  large 
centage  of  human  disease  and  suffering  which  is  directly  traceable 
to  worry,  fear,  conflict,  immorality,  dissipation,  and  ignorance  - 
unwholesome  thinking  and  unclean  living.  The  sincere  acceptance  of 
the  principles  and  teachings  of  Christ  with  respect  to  the  life  of  mental  peace  and 
ioy,  the  life  of  unselfish  thought  and  clean  living,  would  at  once  wipe  out  more 
than  one  half  the  difficulties,  diseases  and  sorrows  of  the  human  race.  In  other 
words,  mor.  than  one  half  of  the  present  affliction  of  mankind  could  be  prevented 
by  the  tremendous  prophylactic  power  of  actually  living  up  to  the  personal  and  prac 
tical  spirit  of  the  real  teachings  of  Christ.''  iDr.  William  S.  Sadler  Director  of 
the  Chicago  Institute  of  Research  and  Diagnosis,  quoted  by  E.  Stanley  Jones  in  Is 
the  Kingdom  of  God  Realism?") 


WE  ARE  AT  WAR! 

by 

GEORGE  BARTON  CUTTEN 
President  of  Colgate  University 
Delivered  at  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  27,  1942 

★ 

We  are  at  war.  Alcohol  and  war  do  not  mix  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  alcohol  and  gasoline.  Perhaps  a  mere  vtrter 
and  a  modest  taxpayer  should  not  be  expected  to  bother 
his  head  about  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  strategy  seems  to  be  for  us  to  drink  our  way  to 
victory.  Is  this  to  be  any  more  successful  than  the  strat¬ 
egy  the  Washington  officials  outlined  for  us  in  1932  when 
we  were  supposed  to  drink  our  way  to  sobriety?  Well, 
not  so  far,  anyway.  Pearl  Harbor  was  our  first  labora¬ 
tory  experiment  in  realization  of  this  strategy  and  it  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  success.  Seventy-seven  days  of  pro¬ 
hibition  before  December  7,  instead  of  seventy-seven 
days  afterward,  might  have  saved  us  from  the  worst 
naval  defeat  this  country  has  suffered  in  its  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  years  of  history,  and  we  might  have  been 
saved  also  the  sorrow  and  loss  caused  by  the  deaths  of 
nearly  3,000  who  were  killed  there. 

The  experiment  continued.  According  to  pre^  dis¬ 
patches,  during  the  seventy-seven  days  of  prohibition  in 
Oahu,  there  were  268  arrests,  an  average  of  3.3  daily. 
Wlien  prohibition  was  discontinued  by  military  order, 
the  first  day  there  were  seventeen  men  and  five  wotnen 
convicted  of  drunkenness,  and  during  the  next  thirty 
days  the  average  number  of  arrests  was  over  twenty-one 
—  more  than  six  times  the  average  during  the  seventy- 
seven  days  of  prohibition.  Barrooms,  taverns,  beerh^s, 
and  cocktail  lounges  are  not  fitting  schools  for  soldiers 
who  have  a  world  war  on  their  hands,  and  Army  officials 
who  think  otherwise  should  re-assign  the  thinking  to 
competent  heads.  Van  Loon  told  us  that  Singapore 
“maintains  a  set  of  barrooms  the  splendor  of  which  is 
famous  all  over  the  Orient.”  How  much  this  had  to  do 
with  the  collapse  of  the  Gibraltar  of  the  East  has  not 
yet  been  evaluated. 

The  American  Business  Men’s  Research  Foundation 
not  long  ago  issued  a  statement  in  which  were  these 
words:  “Beverage  alcohol  has  played  an  amazing  part 
in  undermining  and  ultimately  bringing  about  the  defeat 
of  practically  every  nation  that  has  lost  the  crucial  de¬ 
cision  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in  conflict  with  other  peo¬ 
ple.  Liquor  has  defeated  more  men,  more  armies,  more 
nations  than  any  other  cause.”  In  1925,  the  famous 
French  editor  Payot  wrote:  “Alcoholism,  under  the  in¬ 
different  eye  of  the  authorities  is,  indeed,  destroying  the 
nation.”  As  recently  as  the  French  debacle,  the  verdict 
of  the  government  was,  “Alcohol  was  the  chief  cause  of 
the  French  armies’  collapse,  and  the  worst  of  France’s 
four  greatest  problems.”  General  Petain,  with  tears  in 
his  voice  if  not  in  his  eyes,  said:  “Our  soldiers  were 
drunk  and  could  not  fight.  Since  the  victory  of  the 
World  War,  tlie  spirit  of  pleasure,  of  riotous  living  and 
drinking,  has  prevailed  over  the  spirit  of  sacrifice.” 
France  was  at  that  time  consuining  on  an  average  of 
two  and  a  half  quarts  of  alcoholic  beverage  a  week  per 
person,  the  largest  amount  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
That  is  the  way  France  drank  her  way  to  victory.  All 


1 


the  great  nations  now  at  war,  witli  the  single  exception 
of  onr  own,  have  made  somewhat  drastic  regulations 
for  the  curtailment  of  the  use  of  beverage  alcohol. 

The  day  after  the  election  in  1932,  the  Brewery 
News  said:  “Not  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  youth 
of  America  know  the  taste  of  real  beer  —  we  must  edu¬ 
cate  them.” 

The  Brewers’  Digest  for  May,  1941,  enthused  in  the 
following  words: 

“One  of  the  finest  things  that  could  have 
happened  to  the  Brewery  industry  was  the  insis¬ 
tence  by  high  ranking  officers  to  make  beer 
available  at  Army  Camps. 

“The  opportunity  presented  to_  the  Bre-mng 
Industry  by  this  measure  is  so  obvious  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  go  into  detail. 

“Here  is  the  chance  for  brewers  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  beer  in  millions  of  young  men  who 
will  eventually  constitute  the  largest  beer-con¬ 
suming  section  of  our  population.” 

And  they  were  right!  Notliing  seems  to  be  plainer 
than  that  we  are  all  out  for  the  brewers  and  distillers. 
Every  large  industry  in  this  country  has  been  curtailed 
except  the  liquor  industry.  Cameras,  radio  sets,  and 
firearms  in  the  possession  of  aliens,  about  which  we 
have  been  making  such  a  fuss,  might  do  some  harm 
to  our  war  effort,  but  how  insignificant  compared  with 
the  liquor  interest  which  is  not  only  not  hindered  but 
actually  encouraged!  Housewives  are  being  rationed 
in  sugar,  but  alcohol  is  still  being  made  from  sugar  or 
molasses.  The  beer  and  wltiskey  trucks  have  tire  pri¬ 
ority,  the  milk  delivery  trucks  have  not.  Babies  in  the 
home  can  be  deprived  of  milk  and  sugar,  but  the  dis¬ 
tillers  go  blithely  on  their  way,  the  favored  children  of 
Washington.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  liquor’s  fav¬ 
ored  position  than  its  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

On  December  31,  1941,  there  were  over  511,000,000 
gallons  of  whiskey  stocked  in  warehouses  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  a  five  years’  supply.  This  could  readily  be  redis¬ 
tilled  to  produce  alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of  muni¬ 
tions,  but  so  far  not  one  gallon  has  been  touched  for 
this  purpose.  We  are  sacrificing  our  energy  and  re¬ 
sources  to  build  ships,  for  this  is  now  our  greatest 
need.  Why  ships?  Well,  for  one  thing,  to  send  grain 
to  Great  Britain  to  be  returned  to  us  as  Scotch  whis¬ 
key.  Are  we  insane? 

Isn’t  it  about  time  we  became  serious  about  this 
war?  Do  we  want  to  win  it,  or  do  we  want  to  forget 
about  it  in  a  national  drunken  debauch?  Three  things 
have  been  designated  time  and  again  as  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  winning  the  war.  What  are  they?  First,  the 
health  of  the  people;  second,  the  wealth  of  the  people, 
and  third,  the  morale  of  the  people.  Let  us  look  at 
them: 

Health.  One  medical  authority  in  this  country  lists 
our  five  most  serious  health  problems  as:  alcohol,  tu¬ 
berculosis,  venereal  disease,  cancer,  and  heart  troubles 
—  and  he  places  alcohol  first.  Isn’t  that  somewhat  ex¬ 
treme?  Not  at  all!  One  of  our  large  insurance  com¬ 
panies  reports  that  during  the  last  decade  rejections 
for  heavy  alcoholic  indulgence  have  increased  from 
12%  to  34%.  One-third  of  insurable  men  and  women 
who  are  condemned  as  unsafe  risks  for  insurance  axe 
rejected  because  of  drink.  From  1932  to  1936,  the  first 
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four  years  of  Repeal,  rejections  by  one  company  on 
account  of  drinking  increased  183%.  Insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  hard  boiled  business  institutions,  and  can’t 
alTord  to  make  mistakes. 

But  this  is  not  all:  alcohol  is  not  only  a  serious 
problem  in  its  own  right,  but  two  of  the  other  problems 
are  aggravated  by  it.  For  years  we  have  known  that 
tuberculosis  is  made  more  dangerous  by  the  use  of 
alcohol,  and  some  physicians  say  that  as  many  as  90% 
of  venereal  infections  are  contracted  when  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol.  The  New  York  State  Liquor  Au¬ 
thority  has  said,  “The  more  alcohol,  the  more  syphilis.” 

Alcohol  is  a  serious  contributing  factor  to  two  other 
major  health  problems:  insanity  and  accidents.  Psy¬ 
chiatrists  are  much  concerned  about  the  increasing 
burden  which  insanity  is  placing  upon  the  personnel 
and  finances  of  this  country.  More  beds  are  occupied 
for  insane  patients  than  for  all  others  combined.  Dr. 
Dayton,  working  for  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  re¬ 
ported  that  20%  of  the  mental  patients  of  the  United 
States  are  alcoholics.  In  some  cities  and  some  states 
the  percentage  is  much  higher.  40%  of  the  admissions 
to  Bellevue  are  alcoholics;  32%  of  the  male  admis¬ 
sions  in  Massachusetts  are  connected  with  alcoholism 
and  the  percentage  of  such  female  cases  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  In  California,  33%  of  admissions  to  their 
seven  mental  institutions  are  alcoholic  cases.  Mental 
diseases,  due  to  alcoholism,  are  steadily  increasing  to 
the  highest  peak  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

One  need  scarcely  mention  the  matter  of  alcohol 
and  accidents,  especially  automobile  accidents.  The 
matter  has  become  so  serious  that  even  the  distillers 
and  brewers,  afraid  it  may  interfere  with  their  busi¬ 
ness,  are  'advertising  and  advising  against  driving  after 
drinking.  40,000  persons  are  killed  and  a  million  and 
one-half  injured  every  year  in  the  United  States  by 
automobile  accidents,  and  the  percentage  caused  by 
drinking  is  estimated  anywhere  from  40%  of  these 
down.  We  do  know  that  the  number  of  deaths  and  ac¬ 
cidents  varies  from  year  to  year  with  the  amount  of 
alcoholic  beverages  consumed.  In  this  situation  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  a  single  individual’s  being  drunk  and 
unfit  for  duty;  this  is  a  mechanized  war  and  men  must 
handle  airplanes,  ships,  tanks,  trucks,  and  jeeps.  It 
is  not  only  the  life  of  one  man  that  is  in  jeopardy,  but 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  others  depend  upon  his  clear 
head  and  unclouded  judgment. 

No  other  poison  causes  so  many  deaths  as  ethyl  al¬ 
cohol.  It  is  more  deadly  than  morphine,  cocaine,  or 
heroin,  or  all  combined.  Alcohol  causes  more  deaths 
than  any  one  of  the  thirty-one  infectious  diseases, 
some  of  which  in  the  past  have  assumed  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  plagues.  How  inhuman  and  barbarous  we 
should  consider  the  Japs  if  they  distributed  typhoid 
or  tuberculosis  germs  among  our  armies,  yet  we  license 
men  to  distribute  alcoholic  beverages  to  our  soldiers, 
and  even  to  distribute  them  in  their  camps. 

Resistance  to  any  disease  is  dependent  upon  good 
nutrition,  and  no  sane  physician  would  train  a  man  on 
alcohol.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment,  beer 
for  the  parents  has  been  substituted  for  milk  for  the 
children.  The  first  year  of  Repeal,  milk  consumption 
in  the  United  States  dropped  37,000,000  quarts,  the 
second  year  59,000,000  quarts,  and  the  third  year 
69,000,000  quarts. 
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The  case  against  alcohol  medically  and  socially  is 
just  as  strong  and  just  as  clear  as  the  case  against 
opium.  The  discontinuance  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage 
■would  be  the  greatest  advance  in  public  health  since 
the  application  of  the  bacteriological  origin  of  disease. 
The  insidiousness  of  its  attack  makes  alcohol  the  more 
dangerous,  and  when  30%  of  the  drinkers  become  ad¬ 
dicts  we  cannot  afford  to  trifle  with  it.  Nature  unre¬ 
lentingly  presents  her  bill. 

If  the  nation  is  to  specialize  in  public  health,  and 
we  really  mean  it,  the  first  step  is  clearly  indicated. 

If  our  soldiers  are  to  be  physically  fit  that  step  be¬ 
comes  not  only  advisable  but  imperative,  for  all  through 
historical  time  alcohol  and  venereal  disease  have  been 
the  twin  detriments  to  fitness  in  the  armies  of  the 
world.  You  can  repeal  the  18th  Amendment,  but  you 
cannot  repeal  the  effect  that  alcohol  and  venereal  dis¬ 
ease  have  upon  the  human  body.  Further,  nature  im¬ 
politely  disregards  the  authority  of  Congress  when  the 
latter  declares  that  3.2  beer  is  not  intoxicating. 

Money.  Macauley  said  at  one  time;  “Even  the  law 
of  gravitation  would  be  brought  into  dispute  were 
there  a  pecuniary  interest  involved.”  Nothing  shows 
the  truth  of  this  statement  more  clearly  than  the 
liquor  traffic.  This  traffic  is  concerned  with  money  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other  with  the  health  and  lives  of 
men,  their  morals  and  their  social  standing,  the  food 
and  clothing  of  their  children,  the  happiness  of  their 
family  life,  their  intellectual  _  integrity,  and  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  country  in  time  of  peril.  When  stated 
thus  baldly  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  one  man  could 
be  found  who  would  gamble  with  the  human  lives  and 
interests  of  his  fellows  to  that  extent,  but  there  are 
such,  and  not  all  among  the  lowest  classes  either. 

The  story  of  the  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment  in 
this  country  is  about  as  sordid  a  tale  as  besinirches  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  any  country  at  any  time.  By  it, 
faith  in  one’s  fellow  men  is  rudely  shattered,  and  our 
reliance  in  men  of  big  business  has  received  a  severe 
shock.  Fortunately  only  a  portion  of  them  in¬ 

volved.  It  seems  that  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
this  country’s  prominent  capitalists  opposed  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  federal  laws  and  openly  rejoiced  in  the 
success  of  crime  and  lawlessness,  coerced  if  they  did 
not  bribe  legislators,  distributed  an  unlimited  amount 
of  propaganda  which  proved  to  be  false,  made  prom¬ 
ises  which  they  knew  they  were  unable  to  fulfill,  in 
order  to  bring  back  a  liquor  business  the  taxes  on 
which  they  thought  would  relieve  them  of  their  income 
taxes.  One  of  them  testified  in  a  Congressional  hearing 
that  “a  tax  on  beer  would  save  one  of  my  companies 
$10,000,000  a  year.”  By  comparison  with  this,  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  sold  his  Lord  for_  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
was  a  mere  unsophisticated  novice  and  Benedict  Arnold 
was  a  loyal  patriot. 

Of  course,  this  dream  was  never  realized.  The 
promises  they  made  to  each  other  were  as  wild  and  as 
undependable  as  the  promises  they  made  to  the  public. 
Liquor  profits,  except  to  the  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers  are  always  wraith-like  phantoms.  The  tax  income 
promised  for  beer  alone  was  $1,000,000,000.  It  has 
never  reached  that  for  all  alcoholic  beverages,  but  let 
us  take  that  figure  for  a  round  number  —  this  the  total 
on  the  income  side.  What  about  the  debit  side  which 
is  not  so  loudly  advertised? 
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The  American  people  pay  to  the  liquor  dealers  over 
$4,000,000,000  a  year  for  legal  alcoholic  beverages. 
Some  authorities  estimate  that  nearly  as  much  is  paid 
for  illegal  liquor.  Let  us  be  conservative  and  place 
the  total  at  $5,000,000,000.  The  liquor  dealers  collect 
revenues  from  their  customers  and  leave  society  to  care 
for  the  results.  Society  pays  for  the  police,  the  jails, 
the  prisons,  the  courts,  the  insane  asylums,  the  hos¬ 
pitals,  the  accidents,  and  the  alcoholic  induced  crime, 
reckoned  by  Dr.  Pollock,  mental  hygiene  statistician 
for  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  as  at  least 
$5,000,000,000  more.  Dr.  Pollock  further  estimates  a 
loss  to  the  nation  of  the  earning  power  or  economic 
value  of  chronic  alcoholics  to  be  $20,000,000,000  an¬ 
nually.  These  three  items  total  $30,000,000,000  a  year 
of  the  nation’s  wealth.  This  amount  is  nearly  the  total 
cost  of  the  last  war  to  us,  and  is  about  half  as  much 
as  we  are  spending  yearly  for  this  war.  Tliis  is  spent 
to  collect  $1,000,000,000  in  taxes  —  pretty  expensive 
taxes,  aren’t  they?  This  kind  of  financing  reminds  one 
of  the  man  who  paid  two  dollars  for  a  hog,  fed  him 
ten  dollars  worth  of  corn,  and  sold  him  for  five  dollars. 
He  made  money  on  the  hog  but  lost  on  the  corn. 

There  are  three  other  items  worthy  of  notice.  Boot¬ 
legging,  which  Repeal  was  to  have  killed,  is  still  very 
much  alive.  Not  long  ago  one  government  authority 
said  that  there  were  one  hundred  illegal  distillers  to 
every  legal  one.  The  government  has  licensed  about 
a  half  million  places  to  sell  liquor  and  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  unlicensed.  The  federal  expense  for  try¬ 
ing  to  curb  bootlegging  is  far  in  excess  of  what  it  was 
during  prohibition.  Nevada,  with  one  legal  liquor  dis¬ 
pensary  for  every  94  persons,  is  our  most  drunken 
state,  consuming  over  23.5  gallons  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  per  person  per  year. 

When  sugar  is  being  rationed  and  grain  is  wanted 
by  a  starving  world,  it  is  noteworthy  to  observe  that 
in  1940,  2,000,000  tons  of  grain  were  used  for  alco¬ 
holic  beverages,  and  over  4,000,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

The  third  item,  which  has  almost  if  not  quite  taken 
on  the '  form  of  a  scandal,  is  the  liquor  advertising  of¬ 
fered  to  every  magazine  and  newspaper  wliich  will  ac¬ 
cept  it.  For  this  the  distillers  and  brewers  spend  at 
least  .$25,000,000  yearly,  considered  generally  as  a  po¬ 
lite  form  of  bribe  to  stifle  any  opposition  which  an  edi¬ 
torial  policy  might  dictate.  There  are  still  prominent 
magazines  and  newspapers  wltich  have  not  been  for 
sale. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  one  of  our  most  serious  finan¬ 
cial  problems.  The  amount  spent  directly  for  liquor 
yearly,  $5,000,000,000,  is  about  twice  as  much  as  we 
spend  for  education  of  all  kinds  for  all  the  people  in 
the  United  States,  including  Alaska.  If  there  had  to 
be  a  choice  made  between  national  sobriety  and  na¬ 
tional  revenue,  every  patriot  would  choose  the  former, 
but  happily  they  are  both  pulling  in  the  same  direction. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  war?  Very 
much,  according  to  the  Washington  authorities.  Every 
newspaper,  every  radio  announcement,  every  poster 
and  handbill,  every  civilian  defense  speaker  empha¬ 
sizes  the  need  for  money  to  win  the  war.  We  are  even 
taking  the  pennies  from  the  children  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  buy  stamps,  but  at  the  sam.e  time  we  are 
permitting  a  waste  of  $30,000,000,000  a  year,  which 
contributes  only  to  inefficiency  and  degeneration  and 
destruction. 
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Morale.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  of  May 
27,  1941,  used  these  words:  “Defense  today  means 
more  than  fighting.  It  means  morale,  civilian  as  well 
as  military.”  Is  “Dutch  courage”  our  ideal  of  morale 
for  an  American?  Is  a  drunken  man  our  pattern  for 
army  or  civilian  morale?  Do  we  wish  to  repeat  France’s 
mistake,  when  Petain’s  only  excuse  for  the  collapse 
in  French  morale  was  that  the  soldiers  were  drunk? 
Hitler’s  youth  are  forbidden  to  drink;  Japan,  some 
time  ago,  decreased  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erages  fifty  per  cent;  Russia  also  has  greatly  decreased 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  is  making  alcohol 
available  to  the  captive  nations  it  wishes  to  destroy,  as 
Japan  is  distributing  opium  among  the  Chinese.  When 
we  provide  unlimited  alcoholic  beverages  for  our  sol¬ 
diers  as  well  as  for  our  civilians,  and  when  drunken 
soldiers  and  drunken  civilians  are  both  common  spec¬ 
tacles,  doesn’t  it  seem  as  though  we  had  our  wires 
crossed? 

There  are  those  who  say,  “A  man  should  know 
when  he’s  had  enough.”  In  reply  there  are  two  things 
to  be  said:  in  the  first  place,  some  people  when  they’ve 
had  enough  do  not  know  anything;  in  the  second  place, 
when  a  man  has  had  a  drink  he  is  not  a  good  judge 
of  when  he’s  had  enough,  and  the  rnore  drinks  he  has, 
the  poorer  is  his  judgment.  This  is  one  thing  upon 
which  we’ll  agree:  the  morale  which  comes  out  of  a 
bottle  is  not  the  morale  to  put  into  a  battle.  No  officer 
ever  gave  a  wrong  command  because  he  remained 
sober. 

Isn’t  the  drinking  of  liquor  a  personal  matter  and 
shouldn’t  one  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  he 
shall  drink?  Ho!  Ho!  Isn’t  the  buying  of  gasoline 
•  a  personal  matter  and  shouldn’t  one  decide  for  himself 
how  much  he  shall  get?  Isn’t  it  a  personal  matter 
whether  or  not  one  shall  have  sugar  in  his  tea  or  cof¬ 
fee?  Isn’t  it  a  personal  matter  whether  or  not  he  shall 
light  his  home  when  he  wants  to?  There  are  no  per¬ 
sonal  matters  these  days,  but  drinking  has  never  been 
one.  A. matter  which  is  responsible  for  crime,  poverty, 
insanity,  accidents  to  others,  shattered  homes,  hungry 
children,  disrupted  morals,  and  countless  other  kinds 
of  social  degeneration,  can  never  be  a  mere  personal 
matter,  and  sane  people  can  hardly  make  such  a  claim. 

If  to  counterbalance  its  disastrous  effects,  alcohol 
could  add  one  jot  or  tittle  of  courage,  ability,  skill  or 
manhood,  we  might  be  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to 
increase  morale,  but  unfortunately  all  the  results  are 
on  one  side  of  the  ledger,  and  the  effect  on  morale  is 
destructive  and  annihilating.  A  sober  nation  with  the 
morale  born  of  clear  thinking,  determination  and  cour¬ 
age,  can  eventually  defeat  Hitler  and  the  Japs,  but  a 
drunken  nation  will  travel  through  the '  Slough  of  De¬ 
spond  to  inevitable  danger  of  defeat.  Hitler  or  Yam- 
ashita  is  not  our  greatest  menace;  if  we  can  defeat  the 
enemy  within  our  gates  we  can  look  after  either  or 
both  of  them. 

If  we  were  not  at  war,  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ 
would  not  remain  complacent  when  the  health,  the 
wealth,  the  morale,  the  morals,  and  the  religious  life 
of  people  are  in  jeopardy.  At  the  mercy  of  every  bot¬ 
tle  of  liquor  are  human  values  of  which  the  church  is 
supposed  to  be  the  guardian.  Are  we  no  longer  inter- 
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ested  in  these?  Have  we  abdicated  as  the  heralds  of 
salvation  and  joined  the  forces  of  destruction?  I'or 
just  what  do  you  as  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church 
stand,  anyway? 

The  booze  advertisers  are  now  picturing  John  Bar¬ 
leycorn  in  a  dress  suit,  and  you  are  too  dumb  to  see 
that  under  his  guise  he’s  the  same  old  fellow.  The 
liquor  interests  have  finally  made  drinking  fashionable 
and,  of  course,  you  must  be  fashionable.  Mrs.  Jones 
serves  cocktails,  then  you  must;  and  when  you,  a 
church  member,  follow  her,  Mrs.  Jones  laughs  at  you. 
The  liquor  people  try  to  make  you  think  that  it  is  bad 
taste  for  church  people  to  say  anything  against  liquor 
—  it  just  isn’t  done,  you  know.  If  the  minister  should 
mention  it  from  the  pulpit,  he’d  no  longer  be  welcome 
at  the  Club.  Let  us  quit  making  excuses  for  being  dry, 
we’ve  nothing  to  apologize  for  —  throw  the  wets  on  the 
defensive  where  they  belong.  Being  a  dry  is  the  thing 
of  which  I’m  most  proud,  and  when  I  associate  with 
drys  I  am  associating  with  people  who  are  willing  to 
sacrific  much  for  the  good  of  the  community  and  the 
country. 

But  we  are  at  war!  We  are  facing  not  only  a  moral 
emergency  but  a  national  one  as  well.  Let  us  act  grown 
up  and  reasonable  and  insist  that  the  nation  shall  do 
the  same.  The  District  of  Columbia  drinks  four  times 
as  much  spirits  per  person  as  the  nation  as  a  whole 
and  more  than  any  other  state  or  territory.  Some¬ 
times  I  have  suspected  that.  Is  it  not  about  time  that 
we  let  our  Congressmen  know  that  if  that  is  what  Con¬ 
gress  stands  for,  that  is  not  what  the  nation  as  a  whole 
stands  for,  and  not  what  the  members  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  stand  for.  Let  us  insist  that  the  military 
camps  be  cleaned  up  and  the  authority  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  be  used  to  clean  up  adjacent  territory;  let 
us  insist  that  we  go  all  out  for  this  war  and  that  the 
liquor  interests  he  no  longer  the  pet  of  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  insist  that 
our  representatives  represent  us  and  not  the  liquor  in¬ 
terests,  and  that  government  control  of  liquor  means 
the  control  of  the  liquor  interests  by  Congress  and 
not  the  control  of  Congress  by  the  liquor  interests. 

Baptists  have  always  heen  patriotic  and  loyal  — 
we  still  are.  We  say  to  the  President  and  Congress 
that  we  tvill  give  our  money,  we  will  give  our  time, 
we  will  give  our  thought,  we  will  make  every  sacrifice; 
we  will  give  our  sons  and  we  will  give  ourselves  in 
order  that  this  war  may  be  fought  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion.  But  we  insist  that  when  our  sons  go  into 
camp,  these  camps  be  no  longer  recruiting  centers  for 
beer  interests  and  liquor  dealers,  but  that  they  he 
clean  and  wholesome,  in  order  that  our  boys  may  give 
their  best  to  their  country;  and,  if  in  the  providence 
of  God  they  are  called  to  fill  a  hero’s  grave,  that  they 
may  go  down  to  that  end  with  a  clean  breath  and  a 
clear  head  as  befits  the  men  fighting  in  a  righteous 
cause  for  a  self-respecting  nation. 

★ 

Copies  on  request 
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"We  recommend  that  the  Granges  throughout  the  land  join  with  other  organiza¬ 
tions  in  a  campaign  of  education,  calling  attention  to  the  evils  of  strong  drink, 
and  emphasizing  the  truth  that  decency  and  sobriety  are  virtues  that  bring  their 
own  reward.  We  urge  that  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  with  all  its  demoral¬ 
izing  influences,  be  strictly  forbidden  in  the  vicinity  of  military  training  camps. 
Since  we  are  confronted  with  laany  serious  shortages  of  material  and  laoor,  we  urge 
the  use  of  strict  priorities  in  dealing  with  the  manufacture  of  liquors," 


Year 


CONSUMPTION  MILK  &  GREMi 
IN  CITIES  AND  VILLAGES 
Total,  gal.  Per  cap., gal. 


ALL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
Production  Consump. 
millior  lb  per  cap. 

lbs . 


BUTTER 
Consump . 
per  cap. 
lbs. 


CHEESE 
Consump . 
per  cap, 
lbs. 


1.923  3,123^950,000  38.0 
iV24  3,253,660,000  38*6 
1925  3,344,198,000  38. V 
1^26  3,437,0v<:,000  39-3 
lv27  3,519,v73,0OO  39.7 
lv2&  3,611,993,000  39.8 
1929  3,738,549,000  4O.8 
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' '  .  THE  F.IlK  bottle  BATTLES  FOR  HEALTH 
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"The  object  of  this  war  is  to  make  sure  that  everybody  in  the  world  has  the^ 
privilege  of  drinking  a  quart  of  nd.lk  a  day,"  said  Vice  President  Wallace,  half  in^^ 
fun,  and  half  seriously,  to  Madame  Litvinov.  She  replied,  "Yes;  even  half  a 
"The  peace,",  again  quoting  the  Vice  President,  "must  mean  a  better  standard  of  j-iv- 
in^j’  tor  the  common  man,  not  merely  in  the  United  States  and  England,  but  also  in 
India,  Russia,  China,  and  Latin  America  -  not  merely  in  the  United  Nations,  but  t^lsp 
in  Germany  and  Italy  and  Japan."  (Cong.  Record,  5-11-42,  p.  A1824) 
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Production  and  consumption  of  dairy  products  has  been  stressed  in  the  United 
te?,  and  1941  showed  an  increase  in  consumption  of  milk  and  cream  in  cities  and 
l=^ges  over  1940*  However,  the  per  capita  consumption  oi  butter,  cheese,  and  -11 
ry  products  combined  in  the  entire  country  showed  a  decline.  (See  table) 
h  farm  income  fi’om  milk,  cream,  and  home-made  butter  a.aou.ited  to  $.1,896,83/  ,0C0 
1941?  surpassing  the  previous  high  in  1929  and  the  194d  figure,  due  to  the  reoord- 
aKing  volume  of  milk  and  milk  products  sold  from  farms-  and  the  highest  average 
el  of  prices  since  1930-  In  addition,  milk  utilized  for  dairy  products  consumed 
farms  was  valued  at  $4P1}643>000,  according  to  the  Agricultural  Department. 


"The  ugly  fact,"  said  Sen.  Bilbo,  "is  that  we  do  have  nearly  10,000,000  people 
who  are  inadequately  fed. . .  In  my  own  state  there  are  people  trying  to  get  by  with 
food  expenditures  of  less  than  2^  cents  per  person  per  meal...  Even  in  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  northern  cities  there  are  millions  who  are  trj'ing  to  g^t  by  today  on  5  cents 
a  person  per  meal."  Sen.  LaFollette  said,  "General  hershey.  Director  of  the  Select¬ 
ive  Service, has  pointed  out  that  perhaps  l/3  of  the  men  who  '.vere  originally  rejected 
by  the  Selective  Service  were  rejected  because  of  defects  directly  or  indirectly  due 
to  nutritional  deficiency."  (Cong.  Record,  5-20-42,  p.  4544) 


The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  urges  the  use  of  milk  because  (a)  it  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  food,  (b)  it  is  a  cheap  source  of  energy,  {c.)  it  is  a  good  muscle  builder,  (d) 
it  is  a  good  tooth  and  bone  builder,  (e)  it  is  a  highly  concentrated  food,  (f)  it 
is  an  excellent  source  of  vitarivins  A  and  G,  and  (g)  it  is  highly  digestible. 

Dairy  products  are  being  purchased  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  domestic 
distribution  to  public  aid  families,  for  free  school  lunches,  to  meet  requirements 
of  the  Red  Cross*,  for  shipment  in  car-load  lots  to  the  United  Nations  under  the  lend- 
lease  program,  or  for  stabilization  reserves. 

American  ships  carr;^’  dairy  products  and  other  food  to  our  allies  in  other 
lands  -  and  in  return  some  of  them  send  us  whisky,  8,375j817  gallons  of  imported 
spirits  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  1942  fiscal  year.  A  Bad  Deal! 

"Every  bottle  has  won  a  battle  to  get  here,"  boast  the  distillers  in  their 
advertisemients.  American  ships  in  peril  from  submarines  *have  brought  to  this  coun¬ 
try  liquors  that  lessen  efficiency,  cause  accidents,  remove  inhibitions  and  loosen 
tongues  to  aid  enemy  Fifth  Columnists,  collaborate  with  vice,  aid  in  producing  crime, 
physical  and  mental  disease,  and  waste  large  sums  which  should  be  used  to  buy  whole¬ 
some  food. 

The  attitude  of  farmers  and  dairymen  in  general  on  the  liquor  question  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  plank  adopted  by  the  National  Grange  at  its  75th  annual  session  in 
V\lorcester,  Mass.,  recently;  (Cong.  Record,  5-15-42,  p.  4364) 

(Over) 
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Booze  Back  in  Honolulu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.U.S.GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  7,  1942 

Mr.  GUYER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  editorials  written  by  Dr. 
Clinton  N.  Howard  for  the  April  and  May 
1942  issues  of  Progress,  the  official  organ 
of  the  International  Reform  Federation, 
discussing  various  features  of  current 
events. 

The  editorials  are  as  follows: 

BOOZE  BACK  IN  HONOLULU 

Booze,  the  cause  of  the  most  disastrous 
defeat  In  World  War  II,  In  the  judgment  of 
many,  due  to  a  oomblnatlon  of  causes  de¬ 
fined  by  Government  officials  as  “lack  of 
alertness,”  has  returned — to  use  a  figure  of 
speech  employed  by  St.  Peter — “like  a  dog  to 
his  vomit,  a  sow  that  was  washed  In  her 
wallowing  In  the  mire.” 

When  the  surprise  major  blow  was  struck 
by  the  Japanese  upon  our  Pearl  Harbor  de¬ 
fenses  on  December  7,  the  first  precaution 
taken  was  to  close  the  saloons,  with  penalties 
so  severe  as  to  result  In  a  complete  black-out 
of  liquor  under  military  prohibition. 

The  “noble  experiment”  lasted  sufficiently 
long  to  give  to  the  country  an  example  of 
what  might  be  expected  If  that  policy  became 
permanent  and  continental  In  reducing 
crime  and  deaths  from  traffic  accidents,  the 
two  greatest  calamities  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  crime  and  loss  of  life  on  the  highways. 

Testimony  from  an  unprejudiced  source 
has  begun  to  come  from  the  seat  of  the  late 
military  and  naval  disaster,  which  for  some 
reason  the  administration  has  sought  to 
minimize  from  the  beginning,  doubtless  from 
the  patriotic  motive  of  avoiding  “aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.” 

BLESSINGS  OF  PROHIBITION 

A  dispatch  direct  from  Honolulu  by  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent.  March  8, 
1942,  says,  “The  sale  of  liquor  has  been  banned 
by  the  military  governor.  This  time  no  one 
can  say  that  prohibition  was  put  over  by  a 
temperance  league,  »  •  •  with  strict  en¬ 

forcement,  and  no  liquor,  crime  and  accidents 
have  almost  disappeared.” 

John  O’Donnell  can  safely  qualify  as  a  wet 
witness  In  a  two-column  article  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Tlmes-Herald,  March  9,  1942.  He 
thinks  that  “the  ardent  drys  can  find  scant 
comfort  for  their  cause  In  the  highly  effi¬ 
cient  and  rigid  prohibition  imposed  by  ne¬ 
cessity  upon  Hawaii,”  but,  he  continues, 
“there  was  no  doubt  that  Army  prohibition 
was  the  dryest  prohibition  In  the  history  of 
the  Nation.  The  bootlegger  vanished  after 
the  first  week  and  crime  was  cut  In  half. 
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Traffic  accidents  In  the  month  after  Pearl 
Harbor  dropped  one-third.  This  figure  in 
turn  was  cut  in  half  in  the  next  4  weeks.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell  believes  this  would  be  calami¬ 
tous  If  the  same  policy  were  Imposed 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  writes, 
“If  this  were  done,  there,  as  here  in  Hawaii, 
Scotch  would  soar  In  price  to  $25  per  quart, 
and  become  the  guarded  treasure  In  the 
cellars  of  the  fortunate  few.” 

Mr.  O’Donnell  states  that  the  object  of 
military  prohibition  after  Japanese  victory 
“was  a  military  necessity  imposed  because  of 
the  danger  of  race  riots  and  sabotage  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  Hawaii’s  mixed  multitude,”  and 
“that  the  main  objective  was  accomplished.” 

In  connection  with  the  report  is  a  double¬ 
column  photograph  of  the  Interior  of  a  Hono¬ 
lulu  saloon  crowded  with  civilians  and  men 
in  uniform  titled  “Soldiers  and  sailors  line 
a  Honolulu  bar  alter  a  brief  period  of  pro¬ 
hibition  following  the  attack  upon  Pearl 
Harbor.”  The  article  concludes: 

“What  was  feared  was  that  some  husky 
laborers  with  a  few  drinks  under  their  belts, 
would  get  the  idea  they  should  start  a  private 
war  against  every  individual  with  an  Asiatic 
cast  of  face,”  the  authorities  explained.  “If 
that  once  started,  the  fat  would  really  be  in 
the  fire.  Complete  suppression  of  liquor  cut 
down  that  danger  when  the  situation  was 
at  its  worst.”  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
only  calamity  Imposed  upon  the  perilous  sit¬ 
uation,  following  the  Japanese  attack,  was 
the  tragic  increase  in  the  price  of  whisky. 
Of  course,  if  the  Japs  come  again,  and  get 
away  with  it,  in  Honolulu  or  the  United 
States,  prepare  for  the  worst — prohibition. 
Why  not  come  to  it  before  the  calamity  oc¬ 
curs?  It  may  prevent  its  coming. 

DRY  WITNESSES  CONFIRM 

The  testimony  of  the  press  correspondents 
are  confirmed  by  witnesses  on  the  ground. 
Theodore  Richards,  a  man  of  high  standing 
and  unimpeachable  integrity,  writing  to  the 
American  Business  Men’s  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Chicago,  says,  "In  my  62  years  in  the 
Islands,  I  am  amazed  to  see  the  effect  on 
public  life  of  the  successful  operation  of  real 
prohibition  enforced  by  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  •  •  • 

“The  effect  on  police-court  records  and 
general  absence  of  lawlessness  plus  a  re¬ 
markable  traffic  safety  is  fairly  astonishing 
to  an  old  resident  as  I  am.  •  •  • 

“It  needs  to  be  said  only  that  liquor  forces 
with  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  In¬ 
vested,  now  lying  idle,  have  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  have  the  ban  removed,  and  there 
has  been  a  very  healthy  reaction  on  the  part 
of  churches  and  citizens  commending  the 
action  of  the  lieutenant  general,  and  basing 
their  approval  not  so  directly  on  temperance 
principles,  but  as  a  matter  of  safety  in  the 
prevention  of  inevitable  race  antagonisms, 
which  would  be  greatly  stimulated  if  our 
old  time  flow  of  liquor  were  again  permitted.” 

AN  AMERICAN  TRAITOR 

What  will  happen  if  they  succeed  is  told 
by  Bill  Cunningham,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  of  what  did  happen  prior 


to  the  Jap  raid  of  Sunday,  December  7.  As 
a  little  side  light,  he  writes: 

“According  to  my  Informant,  a  one-time 
soldier  in  the  Islands  accepted  a  discharge 
many  years  ago  and  set  up  a  bar  near  the 
military  reservation.  Through  the  years  this 
bar  has  become  a  famous  and  profitable  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  man  has  become  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  and  a  person  of  influence  in  the 
Islands,  invited  around  to  all  the  better 
homes  and  to  all  the  better  parties.  »  •  • 

Being  of  an  ingratiating  personality,  he’s  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  everybody,  and  since 
high  society  out  there  has  plenty  of  Army  and 
Navy  in  it,  he  has  been  sitting  around  with 
our  top-ranking  officers  on  chummy  terms  for 
years  listening  to  all  they  had  to  say.  Well, 
according  to  this  report,  the  night  after  the 
attack,  authorities  breaking  into  his  place 
caught  him  red-handed  in  the  act  of  com¬ 
municating  with  the  Japanese  fleet  by  means 
of  a  powerful  short-wave  radio.  Two  Japa¬ 
nese  operators  were  crouching  there  with  him 
and  they  were  sending  messages  at  top  speed 
when  the  officers  crashed  in  and  kicked  the 
radio  sets  loose. 

“Instead  of  blowing  this  Charley’s  brains 
out  on  the  spot,  they  merely  placed  him  under 
arrest,  and,  at  last  reports,  he  was  out  on  bail 
freely  walking  around.”  This  doesn’t  even 
begin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  tale  I 
was  told.  It  was  one  of  too  many  coincidences 
of  broken  faith  and  shaken  morale.  But 
there's  no  court  martial.  Instead  there  are 
$6,000  pensions  for  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  C.  Short 
and  Admiral  Husband  E.  Kimmel,  the  high- 
ranking  officers  held  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
aster,  whose  trial  is  deferred  “  ’til  the  war  is 
over.”  This  incident,  if  discovered,  was 
omitted  from  the  Roberts  report. 

WHY  BOOZE  CAME  BACK 

And  while  the  higher-ups  are  dismissed 
with  a  pension,  the  ban  on  booze  is  lifted 
and  liquor  comes  back  again. 

Commenting  on  the  reason  why,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Business  Men’s  Research  Foundation, 
Chicago,  Issues  a  five-page  statement  which 
has  just  come  to  our  office,  from  which  we 
quote: 

“Who  or  what  has  brought  back  liquor  to 
Honolulu  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  despite 
the  fact  that  General  Emmons,  as  recently  as 
January  9,  1942,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
‘Nobody  really  and  seriously  wants  liquor  sold 
again,’  adding,  ‘and  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
going  to  be  any  change.’  Why  was  there  any 
change  and  a  return  to  rum  with  the  emer¬ 
gency  still  on,  and  another  surprise  visit 
from  Japan  threatened?” 

Reports  show  that  Hawaii,  under  100-per¬ 
cent  ban  on  liquor  selling,  has  had  the  re¬ 
markable  experience  of  a  crime  record  prac¬ 
tically  “down  to  nothing,”  to  use  the  descrip¬ 
tive  phrase  of  Police  Chief  T.  A.  Gabrlelson 
(December  30,  1941)  to  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  that  “This  time  prohibition  really 
works.” 

The  benefits  of  the  liquorless  program  were 
so  evident  to  the  public,  continues  the  re¬ 
search  report,  that,  at  an  Important  meeting 
of  civic  leaders  In  Honolulu  January  14,  1942, 
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enthusiastic  approval  of  the  government’s 
action  was  voted,  because  of  what  the  meet¬ 
ing  declares  to  be  the  "amazing  results  of 
freedom  from  lawbreaking  since  placing  the 
ban  against  the  sale  of  liquor." 

MILITARY  TESTIMONY 

On  January  8.  General  Emmons,  in  a  press 
conference  at  Fort  Shafter,  according  to  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  January  9.  1942.  said: 
"General  Short  did  a  very  fine  thing  in  de¬ 
claring  Honolulu  dry.”  and  gave  reasons  why 
the  Army  considers  It  unwise  to  slake  Hono¬ 
lulu’s  five  weeks’  thirst  now.  "The  labor 
leaders  don’t  want  liquor  sold,"  he  said. 
"The  ministers  don’t  want  It,  the  working¬ 
men  don’t  want  It.  All  the  Army  admit  the 
present  rule  is  good,"  In  short,  the  general 
said  he  found,  “that  nobody  really  seriously 
wanted  liquor  back  again." 

The  reason  why  will  doubtless  be  sealed 
as  were  4,1’78  typewritten  pages  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  and  documents  examined  of  the  Rob¬ 
erts  Report,  and  only  21  pages  of  the  report 
published,  doubtless  to  prevent  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  which  reason  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

RUM  REVENUE  REQUIRED 

Another  reason  may  possibly  be  the  neeo 
of  revenue  to  help  repair  the  immense  dam¬ 
age  done  by  the  Jap  attack,  of  which  the 
President  does  not  Intend  the  hit-and-run 
bombers  shall  know.  Of  the  493  liquor 
licenses  In  Honolulu,  according  to  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Liquor  Commission,  55  percent 
are  Japanese,  23,  Caucasian,  15  Chinese,  6 
Hawaiian,  and  others. 

The  number  of  arrests  reported  by  the 
police  as  complaint,  were  17,515;  total  ar¬ 
rests  for  drunkenness,  which  In  uniform 
mean  when  the  soldier  or  sailor  is  in  a 
recumbent  position.  Including  arrests  for 
disorderly  conduct  and  driving  while  intoxi¬ 
cated.  7.368  for  the  year  1940,  to  which  the 
police  chief  adds,  "It  is  obvious  that  all 
drunkards  or  drunks  are  not  arrested.” 

LOSS  AND  GAIN  ACCOUNT 

’The  cost  of  operating  the  police  depart¬ 
ment,  not  Including  maintenance  and  re¬ 
lated  charities,  is  $684,400,90.  The  total  ex¬ 
penditure  for  liquor,  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  tax  receipts  of  liquor  withdrawn  for  con¬ 
sumption,  not  Including  bootleg  consump¬ 
tion,  $16,600,588:  the  revenue  derived  there¬ 
from,  $376,337.  This  represents  a  deficit  be¬ 
tween  cost  and  income  of  $16,226,261.  Study 
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these  figures,  compiled  by  the  American 
Business  Men’s  Research  Foundation,  111 
North  Jackson,  Chicago,  and  you  will  see  the 
need  of  restoring  the  liquor  traffle  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  at  whatever  cost  in  the  past  and  In  the 
future.  It  is  the  devil’s  Joke.  Thus  the 
curtain  falls  upon  one  of  the  darkest  chap¬ 
ters  in  American  historj’. 

This  Is  not  an  attack  upon  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  selling  us  down  the  river  to  Japan, 
or  for  the  lack  of  alertness  when  Japan  car¬ 
ried  out  its  threat  to  strike  “in  case,”  but  it 
is  an  argument  in  defense  of  prohibition — 
even  In  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  and  in  an 
emergency,  as  well  as  after  an  emergency. 


UNCLE  SAM— LAW  BREAKER 

Campaign  speeches  bristle  with  encomiums 
to  our  system  of  48  sovereign  States  within  a 
Federal  Union,  "One  and  in-sep-par-a-ble,” 
as  Daniel  Webster  pronounced  it  at  Bunker 
Hill.  ’Those  sovereign  S'.ates  enjoy  the  right 
of  self-government  in  all  matters  of  State 
policy,  not  Inconsistent  with  the  welfare  and 
life  of  the  Union. 

The  wets  have  always  made  the  most  of 
this  doctrine  in  their  opposition  to  national 
prohibition.  With  them  it  was  always  an 
argument  that  each  State  shall  be  allowed 
to  decide  these  issues  which  relate  to  their 
police  power  for  themselves.  When  a  fight 
is  brought  on  to  dry  up  a  State  the  wets 
reduce  the  area  to  the  county,  and  oppose 
the  imposition  of  prohibition  by  counties 
upon  the  populous  cities. 

Long  before  the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment  there  were  large  areas  in  the 
States,  particularly  in  the  South,  which  had 
voted  out  the  liquor  traffic  under  county  local 
option.  In  Texas,  for  example,  there  were  200 
out  of  252  that  had  voted  out  the  saloon, 
and  only  10  counties  that  were  entirely  wet. 

In  addition  to  that  the  legislature  had 
passed  the  10-mile  law  in  1918,  “prohibiting 
the  sale  of  liquor  by  any  person  in  the  State 
of  Texas  within  10  miles  of  any  Army  camp 
where  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Ai-my 
or  Marines  are  being  trained  for  military 
services  in  time  of  war." 

Now  that  the  eighteenth  amendment  has 
been  repealed,  Texas  has  gone  back  to  its 
county  local-option  policy  in  harmony  with 
the  good  old  Democratic  doctrine  of  local  self- 
government,  and  vast  areas  have  again  been 
voted  dry,  as  in  Kentucky  and  other  Southern 


States.  Now  along  comes  the  United  States 
Government  and  establishes  military  train¬ 
ing  camps  In  these  dry  areas,  and  set  up  Its 
post-exchange  saloon  In  violation  of  the  laws 
of  Texas,  and  the  local  self-government  of 
the  counties  which  have  driven  the  liquor 
traffic  from  the  communities  wherein  the 
Government  have  located  their  training 
camps. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  always  law-defying 
liquor  traffic  have  set  up  their  dens  of  vice, 
with  liquor  and  prostitution  In  territory 
around  the  camps,  and  made  the  county  seats 
a  modern  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  sin  and 
debauchery.  We  told  the  horrible  story  in 
the  March  and  April  number  of  Progress. 
All  over  the  South  this  situation  prevails. 

While  wo  are  fighting  a  world  war  for 
democracy,  and  the  right  of  small  nations  to 
make  their  own  laws  and  rule  themselves  free 
from  foreign  dictation,  as  In  Norway,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  other  countries,  smaller  than 
the  dry  areas  of  States  in  the  Union,  Uncle 
Sam  moves  in  with  his  training  camp  and 
sets  up  his  liquor  outlets  within  the  camp 
and  allows  the  organized  vice  syndicates  out¬ 
side  the  camps  and  county  seats,  to  flourish 
in  violation  of  State  laws  and  local  sover¬ 
eignty. 

Some  of  these  localities  have  Indignantly 
protested  this  “foreign”  invasion  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  their  State  authorities  for  protec¬ 
tion.  Now  comes  the  attorney  general  of 
Texas  with  a  decision  that  must  make  Hitler 
laugh,  if  he  knows  it.  We  quote:  “The  State 
has  no  power  nor  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  In 
any  manner  or  prohibit  under  its  laws  the 
sale  of  3.2  beer  in  a  dry  area  such  as  Camp 
Bowie,  where  the  sale  of  same  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  in  such  area  by  the  proper  authority 
in  the  War  Department  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  the  general  welfare,  morale,  and 
safety  of  its  armed  forces.”  Then  what  are 
we  fighting  for?  To  make  the  world  safe  for 
the  liquor  traffic?  Since  when  has  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  liquor  of  any  alcoholic  content 
been  permitted  in  violation  of  the  will  of  the 
people  of  any  dry  area  “in  the  Interest  of 
promoting  the  general  welfare,  morale,  and 
safety  of  the  armed  forces”?  This  is  another 
reason  why  “prohibition  is  coming  back.” 

The  peop’e  of  Texas  have  as  good  right  to 
tell  Uncle  Sam  to  get  out  of  Texas  as  Uncle 
Sam  has  to  tell  Japan  to  get  out  of  China 
or  Hitler  to  get  out  of  Holland. 
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THE  COimT  AGAINST  ALCOHOLISM  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 

'  •  r-  ' 

"The  struggle  v.'aged  against  alcoholism  in  the  Soviet  Union  follov^s  two 
lines,  that  of  provention  of  alcoholism,  and  the , organization  of  in-patient  and  out¬ 
patient  hospital  treatment  of  alcoholics.  These  measures  have  resulted  in  a  general 
decrease  in  ailments  caused  by  alcohol,"  says  a  statement  received  ly  the  Research 
Department  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  from  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Washington,  D.C. 

The  following  table,  relating  to  Moscow,  shows  how  the  number  of  alcoholic  diseases 
has  diminished  between  1V26  and  lv36:  ... 

Alcoholic  psychosis  ■:  YEARS  ,  •  .  • 

AiLments  per  10,000  :  1926;  1930;  1931;  1932;  1933;  1934;  1935;  1936. 

population  ;  1.3  1.8  I..3  1.2  1.0  1.1  1.2  0.9 

In  1923-24,  special  narcotic  dispensaries  were  organized,  and  in  1932, 
united  with  the  district  neuro-psychiatric  clinics.  Out-patient  assistance  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  specialists  in  narcology.  The  preventive  measures  undertaken  by  these 
doctors  include  talks,  lectures  and  explanations.  It  is  likewise  their  duty  to  as- 
c-  rtain  the  centres  of  alcoioxism  in  their  district,  establish  all  the  factors  con- 
r :cted  with  the  increase  in  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks,  note  cases  of  illness 
arising  from  alcohol,  the  death  rate,  accidents,  truancy  from  work,  etc.,  caused 
by  tnis . 

Members  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  are  drawn  into  this  anti-alcoholic  work; 
the  trades  unions  likewise  cooperate.  The  district  narcologist  maintains  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  medical  aid  stations  at  enterprises  and  vdth  physici-ans  of  other 
specialties  who  mutually  advise  each  other  of  all  cases  of  alcoholism.  All  alcoholic 
patients  arc  registered,  with  a  record  of  their  psycho-physical  state  of  health  and 
a  description  of  the  condition  in  which  the  patients  live. 

Special  narcotic  receiving-  clinics  render  in-patient  assistance  in  cases 
of  acute  alcohol  tcxication,  keepirig  them  until  they  have  sobered  down,  and  also 
render  assistance  to  alcoholic  cases  requiring  a  short  period  of  in-patient  treat¬ 
ment.  These  "sobering  stations"  as  they  are  called,  prevent  complications  after 
heavy  alcoholic  toxication,  death,  and  all  kinds  of  accidents,  possible  disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  peace,  illnesses  from  exposure,  and  the  like. 

"Patients  obdurate  to  treatment  in  hospitals  or  clinics  are  placed  in 
closed  neuropsychiatric  medical  establishments  where  alcoholic  psychosis  patients, 
chronic  alcoholics,  dipsomaniacs  an,d  kindred  cases  are  kept.  These  establishments 
are  staffed  with  highly  skilled  specialists  who,  in  addition  to  active  methods  of 
treatment  (oxygenotherapy,  strychnine,  gravidan,  insulin  and  other  medicines)  like¬ 
wise  apply  psychotherapeutics,  hypnosis,  re-educati.ng  the  patients,  and  also  various 
suitable  occupations,  hobbies  and  cultural  measures.  These  hospitals  have  physio¬ 
therapeutic  departments,  hydrotherapeutic  equipment,  and  also  biochemical  clinical 
and  psycho-physiological  laboratories...  These  hospitals  likewise  engage  in  research 
work  in  this  sphere... 

"There  are  also  special  establishments  for  the  treatment .of  alcoholics. 
More  than  43^  of  the  patients  under  treatment  are  completely  cured;  30^  abstain  from 
a.--Ccholic  drinks  for  a  long  period : of  time,  while  the  remainder  are  not  susceptible 
to  treatment.  But  for  the  latter  group  ...  and  for  those  stubborn  to  treatment, 
there  are  special  vocational  colonies.  Alcoholics  who  constitute  a  public  menace 
are  subjected  to  compulsory  treatment... 

(Over) 


"A  large  network  of  libraries,  clubs,  theatres,  cinemas,  cottage-libraries, 
parks  of  culture  and  rest,  sports,  .aaiateur  arts  and  other 
Culture  give  the  working  people  vdde  opportunities  to 

In  a  far  more  cultured  manner  than  in  a  saloon  or  beer  garden  as  was  the  case  in 
tsarist  Russia. 

"Considerable  attention  is  likewise  devoted  in  the  U.S.S.E.  to  the  anti- 
alcoholic  education  of  the  growing  youth  ^d  '■°-''‘j-l=°'>ollc  propaganda j>ongst 
adults.  Radio,  clubs,  lectures,  and  popular  literature  Pf J 
ouroose  As  a  result  of  the  cultural  growth  of  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks  has  dropped  considerably  Quring  the  last  few 

years."  _ _ _ 


COCKTAIL 

SABOTEURS] 


•cocktail  saboteur  is  the 


CommittS'^on°Tests  for  Intoxication,  and  Indiana  State  Police  Super 
Commttee  on  les  geared  to  prevent  the  waste  of  every 

h^J;:n":nd*ma:eri:i'^:o:S,  S  Who  drives  while  under  the  influence  of 

in  -al  tramc  .ci.^ 

dents  by  drinking  drivers  during  IvU-  Fatal  trallic  acciaenus 
only  17^0.  (.Christian  Science  Monitor  >  May  V, 

PAT  imRNTA  Throughout  the  first  quarter  of  1942  there  have  been  unparalleled 

DKUNK-DRIVER  increases  in 

ACCIDENTS  This  -  -^asp-t  of^the^war  situa^^^  Opportunity  to  indulge  them¬ 

selves,  and  the  fact  that  many  defense  ^^'>"^^^turing  plants  are  located^in^ar^^  - 
mote  from  population  centers  where  amusement  attractions  apd  ot  ^ 

tainment  a^e  not  available,  has  some  bearing  on  this  situation  Quite  a  Jew  of  the 

drunk  drivers  are  defense  workers  doing  essential  war  -rk  Jhe  ^u^-’^-^^OductioO 
are  reluctant  to  send  such  violators  to  jail  lor  icar  oi  siuwxug 

objectives.  "Cocktail  saboteurs  -  waste  -  pretty  close  to  ^  traffic 

^  The  following  table  pictures  the  high  points  in  the  current  California _ trail 
accid^t  problem  for  the  first  quarter  of  1942  compared  with  the  same  time  in  lv4l: 

10,539  -  decrease  8.3^  over  1941 
785  -  INCREASE  8.1^  "  1941 

14,487  -  decrease  'i.2%  "  1941 


Motor  vehicle  accidents  involving  death  or  injury 
"  "  deaths 

"  "  injuries 


OHIO  TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENTS 
DUE  TO  DRINK 


During  1941,  868  persons  were  killed  and  13,647  injured  in  16,268 
traffic  accidents  on  Ohio  state  highways  outside  municipalities,  an 
increase  of  17^  in  fatalities  and  23- 2^2  in  injuries  over  1940  .  01 

the  28,890  drivers  involved,  2,865,  or  9.9/»,  had  been  drinking  or 
were  obviously  drunk.  They  caused  lO.Sfo  of  the  fatal  and  li.35o  of  the  non-fatal  ac 
cidents.  Of  the  pedestrians  involved,  99,  or  had  been  drinking  or  were  o 

viously  drunk.  They  suffered  24-3/0  of  the  fatal  and  17/o  of  the  non-fatal  accidents. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1942,  632  drivers  or  lO.^o  of 
in  accidents,  had  been  drinking  or  were  obviously  drunk.  They  caused  15.6/o  of  t 

and  13  L%  of  the  non-fatal  accidents.  Of  the  pedestrians,  24,  or  24.2a>,  haa 
bfef  drinking  :r  were  obviously  drunk.  Thuy  suffurod  28.6S  of  the  fatal  and  22  5« 
of  the  non-fftal  accidents.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  instance  the  percent¬ 
age  of  injury  or  death  caused  by  alcohol  was  higher  in  the  first  quarter  of  lv42 

than  for  the  year  1941-  ,  .  -  • 

AMERICA'S  During  1941,  says  Travelers  Ins.  Co.,  40,000  Americans  were 

WRECKORD  traffic  and  almost  1,500,000  injured.  "It's  up  to  you  in  '42  to 

lower  this  "v^ireckord. " 


THE  VOLUl'.lE  OF  ALCOHOL-CRB4E  IN  CONNECTICUT 


"Intoxication  is  the  most  common  crime  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,"  says 
the  report  of  the  Comraittee  on  Vagrancy  and  Alcoholism  appointed  by  the  Conn.  Prison 
Assn,  on  Oct.  20,  iV41,  to  study  the  extent  of  criminal  drunkenness  and  prepare 
necessai'y  legislation  effecting  a  solution  for  presentation  to  the  1943  Legislature. 

"In  the  City  of  Hartford  alone,"  states  the  Comnittee,  "there  were  10,602 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the  year  1941-  There  were  15,039  commitments  to  our 
county  jails  in  the  year  l940-i941>  8,353  (55*5?o)  of  these  commitments  being  for 
drunkenness...  Our  present  handling  of  the  ’common  drunk'  is  expensive,  wasteful 
and  unscientific.  The  average  cost  per  inmate  per  day  in  our  county  jails  is  82tf. 
Th.j  average  sentence  is  15  days  or  a  total  of  $12.30  per  sentence.  VJith  8,353  com¬ 
mitments,  the  state  expended  approximately  $103,742.90  last  year  for  keeping  those 
sentenced  for  intoxication  in  jail. 

"Your  Committee  was  interested  also  in  finding  the  relationship  of  drunk¬ 
enness  to.  other  crimes. . .  The  usual  procedure  in  our  criminal  courts  is  to  merge  a 
minor  or  petty  offense  into  the  more  serious  crime.  Consequently  we  studied  every 
rase  presented  before  the  Hartford  Police  Court  for  a  period  of  three  months  from 
Njv.  15,  1941  to  Feb.  16,  1942...  1,944  cases  ( 73.6>&)out  of  a  total  of  2,640  cases 
bdfoi’e  the  Hartford  Police  Court  for  that  period  directly  or  indirectly  involved 
alcohol. " 

ARRESTS  FOR  INTOXICATION 

Two  6-year  periods  were  compared,  periods  centering  in  a  Vvorld  Vifar,  from 
(1)  6  defense  industrial  centers;  (2)  14  other  cities;  (3)  state  police  records, 
which  gave  the  following  figures:  (1941  figures  incomplete  in  some  cases) 


1. 

6  Defense  Indus.  Centers 

ivl6-1921 

66,582 

1V36-1V41 

101,045 

51^  increase 

2. 

14  Other  Cities 

10,770 

14,775 

'yi%  increase 

3. 

State  Police 

24 

1,460 

5,v00^  increase 

Grand  total 

77,376 

117,280 

52^  increase 

COtllVlIIMENTS  FOR  ALCOHOLISM  TO  COUNTY  JAILS 
The  Returns  of  the  County  Commissioners  on  commitments  to  the  ten  jails  in 
the  eight  counties  of  Connecticut  for  the  5-year  period  1917-1921  show  a  high  rate 
for  "commo.n  drunkard"  and  "drunkard"  at  the  beginning  and  a  very  considerable  drop 
at  the  close.  The  second  5-year  period,  1937-1941?  shows,  in  general,  an  increase, 
with  very  high  figures  in  1941. 

%  due  to 


Year  end.  9-30 

Common  drunkard 

Drunkard 

All  commitments 

alcohol 

1^17 

160 

7,314 

15,553 

48.0 

lvl8 

54 

4,587 

12,381 

37.5 

1919 

28 

2,677 

7,941 

34.1 

1920 

14 

943 

4,451 

21.5 

iV21 

-  14 

1,557 

5,645 

26.8 

1^37 

64 

4,432 

12,124 

37.1 

1936 

47 

4,085 

11,897 

34.7 

lv39 

54 

4,334 

11,516 

38.1 

1940 

95 

5,076 

12,622 

40.9 

1941 

160 

8,193 

15,039 

55.4 

The  Committee  on  Vagrancy  and  Alcoholism  concludes  its  report  "in  the  hope 
that  citizens  of  ■'•this  commonwealth  may  be  convinced  by  statistics  that  the  volume  of 
alcohol-crime  in  Connecticut  is  considerable,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  an  acute  prob¬ 
lem  straining  the  facilities  of  the  police,  courts,  and  jails  to  the  uttermost  and 
mposing  a  heavy  financial  burden  upon  the  taxpayers." 
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JUDGE  ZOTTOLI  REPORTS  ON  CRBIE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Hon.  Joseph  T.  Zottoli,  associate  justice  of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court, 
has  prepared  about  300  charts  on  crime  in  Massachusetts,  covering  the  yearly  arrests, 
commitments,  and  prison  population  of  all  the  jails,  houses  of  correction,  reforma¬ 
tories  and  the  state's  prison  from  the  time  of  their  creation  to  1940* 

Judge  Zottoli  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Research  Department  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  "Some  (of  the  charts)  run  from  1862  to  1940  inclusive,  and  cover  per¬ 
iods  when  our  Commonwealth  tried  everything  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  contrive 
to  stamp  out  drunkenness.  As  Massachusetts  had  prohibition  in  1862,  the  charts  run 
from  the  prohibition  era  of  this  date  through  the  prohibition  era  of  1919  a^^d  from 
then  on  to  1940.  THE  MOST  S0;3ER  PERIODS  OF  OUR  COWION^'ILALTH  Y.ERE  DURING  THE  PROHI¬ 
BITION  PERIODS.  Prison  population  in  1920  reached  the  lowest  level  of  all  the  per¬ 
iods  between  I860  and  1940." 

The  iriformation  contained  in  the  charts  is 'presented  in  condensed  form  in 
the  table  belovf,  \7hich,  compares  the  year  19175  before  nfitional  prohibition,  vdth 
1920,  tne  first  year  of  national  prohibition,  and  19335  first  year  of  repeal, 
and  the  preceding  and  subsequent  periods  in  some  cases. 


Prison  commitments 

1V17 

1V20 

1933  Subsequent  period 

Class  I,  offenses 

against  the  person 

Class  II,  offenses 

1,048 

391 

1,213 

against  property 

2,309 

1,033 

2,733  Up  to  3,251  in  1934,  and 

Class  III,  offenses 

about  2,500  yearly  since. 

against  public  order 

18,444 

2,964 

13,848  Around  15,000  yearly  since. 

Commitments  to  ail  prisons 

as  a  whole,  average  for  22 
years  before  Ivl?  -  28,000 
(in  round  numbers) 

4,397 

18,000 — Average  from  1933  to  date  - 

Pris  n  population 

round  numbers. 

Av.  of  ail  jails  2i  houses 

of  correction  24  years 
before  191?  -  3,600 

1,016 

2,700 — Yearly  average  since  1933* 

Av.  of  all  Mass,  prisons. 

24  years  before  1917, 
about  6,800 

6,145 

2,499 

Between  6,800  and  6,900 

Total  arrests  for  ail  crLmes 

since  1933* 

before  Dist.  &  Municipal 
courts  of  Massachusetts 

206,517 

115,324 

201,027  in  1940 

Arrests  for  drunkenness 
Commitments  foi’  drunkenness 

129,445 

37,160 

98,000 — Yearly  average  since  1933- 

20  years  before  1917, 
average  20,000 

15,412 

1,746 

11,000 — Average  number  since  1933. 

In  presenting  these  irrefutable  official  data.  Judge  Zottoli  has  rendered 
a  distinct  public  service.  After  his  study  of  tiie  record  he  concl'udes  that  they 
"clearly  show  that  liquor  and  especially  the  saloon  should  be  outlawed." 


(Over) 
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ALCOHOL,  ACCIDENTS,  AND  LOST  MAN  POVffiR 

1  OUT  OF  EVERY  5  FATAL  TRAFFIC  ACCIDENTS  DURING  1941  was  due  to  a  driver  or  ^  ped¬ 
estrian  who  had  been  drinking,  says  the  National  Safety  Co unci  ,  in  i  s 

edition  of  Accident  Facts.  ,  m.  _ 

115^  OF  THE  DRIVERS  INVOLVED  IN  FATAL  ACCIDENTS '  HAD  BEEN  DRINKING.  They  wer 

ed  in  1  out  of  6  accidents  (16.6^).  i 

1U%  OF  THE  PEDESTRIANS  INVOLVED  IN  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  HAD  BEEN  DRINKING,  or  1  ol  ry 
6  adult  pedestrians  (16.6^).  This  is  equivalent  to  1,900  of  the  3j  P 

estrian  deaths.  .  4. 

21%  MORE  DRINKING  DRIVERS  WERE  REPORTED  IN  1941  SUlMARpS  from  22  states  as  invo 

ed  in  fatal  accidents,  while  the  number  of  hr 

1  OUT  OF  EVERY  3  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  OCCURRING  AT  NIGHT  INVOLVE  A  DRINKING  DRIVER  OR 
PEDESTRIAN.  New  Jersey  experience  shows  that  while  half  of  all  motor  vehicle 
accidents  occur  between  6  at  night  and  6  in  the  morning,  these  ^^e  ours 
account  for  3/4ths  of  the  drinking-driver  and  driver-asleep  accidents. 

102,500  ACCIDENTAL  DEATHS  IN  1941,  of  which  40,000  were  due  to  motor  vehicles. 
9,400,000  INJURIES  IN  1941,  of  which  1,450,000  were  due  to  motor  vehicles. 
$4,000,000,000  IS  THE  CALCULABLE  COST  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  1941-  ^ 

the  estimated  expenditure  for  alcoholic  beverages  was  ^^j500,  0  ,  . 

$1,900,000,000  IS  THE  AltOUNT  OF  CERTAIN  DIRECT  COSTS  OF  MOTOR  ACCIDENTS  IN  1941, 
half  for  property  damage,  and  half  for  estimated  wage  loss,  medical  expenses, 

and  overhead  cost  of  insurance.  -rMTTir.TC'c 

NO  OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  HAS  BEEN  MADE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  ACCIDENTAL  DEATHS  i.ND  INJURIES 
in  industry,  in  the  home,  etc.,  due  to  alcohol,  or  their  cost. 

ONLY  4  DISEASES  KILL  MORE  TliAN  ACCIDENTS.  MOST  ACCIDENTS  COULD  H;\VE_BEEN  PREVENTED' 
Ages  1  to  4  -  Accidents  most  important  cause  of  death.  Pneumonia  second, 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  third. 

Ages  5  to  9  -  Accidents  most  important  cause  of  death  -  4  times  as  many  as 
appendicitis  and  pneumonia,  the  next  causes. 

Ages  10  to  14  -  Almost  3  times  as  many  deaths  from  accidents  as  from  the 
second  cause,  heart  disease. 

Ages  15  to  19  -  Accident  deaths  most  numerous.  Tuberculosis  second,  only 
three— fifths  as  many  deaths  as  accidents. 

All  ages  -  Accidents  rank  5th  as  cause  of  death.  Heart  disease,  cancer, 

cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  nephritis  in  that  order  precede.  In 
males  accidents  rank  3rd,  and  in  females  6th  as  cause  of  death. 

200,000  SOLDIERS,  SAILORS  or  MARINES  could  have  been  supplied  with  war  equipment 
produced  in  the  tLme  lost  through  accidents  in  ^94-^ •  . 

460,000,000  MAN-DhYS  VvAS  the  LOSS  AT  1941  ACCIDENT  RaTES.’  It  was  the  labor  equiv¬ 
alent  of  1,500,000  workers.  And  we  need  at  least  7g  workers  in  war  and 
necessai-y  civilicn  production  for  every  man  in  the  fight.  They  could  have 
produced  for  American  defense  and  United  Nations  victoiy  - 
20  more  EATTI^SHIPS 
1,000  mere  DESTROYERS 
9,000  more  BOMBERS 
40,000  more  TANKS 

THE  "TOTAL  PHYSICAL  AND  MORaL  FITNESS"  called  for  by  the  President  can  be  aided  by 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages  during  the  war  -  and  after,  says  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League.  (Over) 
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■  ABSTINENCE  FOR  MOTORISTS  IN  SWEDEN 


i  '  • 

A  Swedish  insurance  company  founded  in  1933 >  MOTORFORARNA ,  admits  only 
abstaining  drivers.  It  has  just  published  figures  on  its  operations  from  1933  to 
1937  which  prove  that  abstinence  among  drivers  contributes  greatly  to  lowering  the 
numbei*  and  gravity  of  accidents.  A  comparison  with  other  Swedish  insurance  com¬ 
panies  is  given  below: 


Year 

No.  accid.  per  100 

%  Motorforarna 

Av .  exp .  of 

accid. 

%  Motorforarna 

insured 

vehicles 

compared  with 

per  yr.  &  vehicle 

compared  vdth 

Ail  cos 

.  /'Motorforarna 

other  comp. 

All  cos .  Motorf . 

other  comp. 

1933 

8.3 

7.1 

85.5% 

32.5  crowns 

29.0 

89.2% 

1934 

8.2 

5.4 

65.9 

36.9 

24.4 

66.1 

1935 

8.5 

6.1 

71.8 

40.1 

21.0 

52.4 

1936 

9.4 

6.5 

70.2 

47.1 

23.5 

49.9 

1937 

11.9 

7.0 

59.1 

57.7 

23.0 

39.8 

1933- 

-7  9.6 

6.5 

67.7 

46.3 

26.4 

43.0 

The 

number  of  motor 

vehicles  insured 

by  Motorforarna  rose  from  1,259  in 

1933 

to  5,968 

in  1939. 

The 

Swedish  Blue  Book  gives  the  1940 

consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages 

as  follows: 


Distilled  beverages  at  ^0% 
Wine 

Ordinary  beer 

Small  beer  (svagdricka) 

Total  absolute  alcohol, 
excluding  small  beer 


3.9  litres  or  0.856  gal. 

0.5  -11 

24.2  5.324 

15.3  3.41 


per  cap. 


2.9  .638 


The  consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  was  3.5  litres  (.77  gal.)  in  1938  and 
1939.  The  present  decrease  is  probably  due  to  the  war  and  higher  taxation. 

Arrests  for  drunkenness  in  1940  numbered  3I5O94J  02^  4*89  per  1,000  of  the 
population.  Actual  sentences  for  drunkenness  in  the  same  year  reached  26,265  for 
men  (8.34  per  1,000)  and  350  for  women  (0.11  per  1,000). 


The  number  of  ON-consumption  licensed  places,  not  including  beer,  numbered 
570  in  towns  and  180  in  rural  communes  in  1940.  Only  1  of  the  117  towns  has  refused 
license  to  sell  spirits  and  wine,  but  most  of  the  2,406  rural  communes  have  ban¬ 
ished  spirits  and  wine. 

In  I94O,  1,519>827  Swedes,  including  165,728  women,  23*9^  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  secured  spirits-books  permitting  them  to  buy  a  fixed  quantity  each  month  for 
home  consumption.  The  -average  quantity  bought  was  I.4I  litres  (.31  gal.)  The 
expenditure  for  wine  and  spirits  amounted  to  3075500,000  crovmis  in  1940,  an  esti- 
mat.ed  133,000,000  crowns  for  beer,  and  18,000,000  crowns  for  small  beer,  a  total  of 
458,500,000  crowns,  or  an  average  of  72  crowns  for  each  of  the  6,370,538  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Taxes  and  duties  on  spirits  and  wine  amounted  to  2355110,345  crowns,  and 
on  beer  to  395230,662  crowns. 

(R.  Hercod,  International  Bureau  Against  Alcoholism,  11-24-41) 
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ALCOHOL  IN  THE  TRAINING  CAMPS 

Repeal  Associates  on  August  11,  1942,  issued  a  statement  attempting  to 
" allay,., the •  fears  of  many  parents"  that  their  sons  in  training  camps  "wilx 
surrounded  by  demoralizing  influences  that  vdll  wreck  them  morally  and  physica  y. 

The  "demoralizing  inl'luenoe"  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  not  changed,  and 
the  need  for  continued  vigilance  by  the  friends  of  temperance  is  shown  by  the  o 
lowing  items  from  the  press; 

"LIQUOR  IS  JUST  AS  BAD  AS  PROSTITUTION"  . 

An  all-out  v;ar  on  vice  was  declared  by  Columbus,  Ohio,  officials  the  rat¬ 
ter  part  of  July,  1942,  after  Lt.  Col.  0.  M.  Baldinger,  commandant ^ of  the  Lockbourne 
Air  Base  told  them,  "Something's  got  to  be  done  right  now."  He  said  the  only  soxu 
tion  is  the  revocation  of  D-1,  2  and  3  liq'uor  permits  and  dance  hall,  icenses  in 
certain  areas.  "In  our  business  of  teaching  young  men  to  fly,  liquor  is  jus — ^ 
bad  as  prostitution,"  he  said. 

"LIQUOR  AND  PROSTITUTION  FLOURISH  SIDE  BY  SIDE"  IN  BALTBAOFi; 

Maj,  Gen.  Milton  A.  Reckord,  commanding  general  of  the  Third  Corps  Area, 
told  2,600  BaitLmore  liquor  dealers  and  tavern  keepers  on  July  14,  1942,  either  to 
clijan  up  their  busi.nesses  or  have  them  closed  by  the  Army.  ReferriOxg  speci  ica  y 
to  "tne  many  liquor  places  in  Baltimore  and  in  the  Third  Corps  Area  where  Liqqp_r 
and  prostitution  flouri.ch  side  by  side,"  General  RecKord  told  the  holders  of  eer, 
wire  and  liquor  licenses  that  he  would  "see  to  it  that  these  places  are  con  uc  e 
as  tne  law  prescribes...  We  have  facts  in  our  headquarters  which  would  open  your 
eyes.  They  shov/  the  number  of  soldiers  v/ho  are  contracting  venereal  dise.ases  in 
these  Baltimore  places...  If  it  means  closing  your  placos  to  get  man  power  physi¬ 
cally  fit  on  the  front  lines  at  the  earliest  possible  mom.ent,  then' we  shall  close 
them...  We  want  no  more  prohibition.  If  we  are  to  have  no  m.ore  of  it  you  ^-iquor 
dealers  must  conduct  your  business  in  the  proper  way." 

TAVERN  AREA  CLOSED  TO  FORT  DIX  SOLDIERS 

Col.  Cassius  M.  Dowell,  co'runanding  officer  of  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  has  ordered 
the  tavern  section  of  Pointville  "off  limits"  for  military  personnel  after  an  early 
iTiorning  disoute  in  which  one  soldier  was  killed.  The  Army  has  started  condemnation 
proceedings' to  acquire  tne  Pointville  area,  which  contains  ten  new  taverns. 

INTOXIC^xTED  SOLDIER  KILLED 

Six  colored  soldiers  armed  with  machine  guns,  automatic  rifles  and  pistols 
ter-rorized  the  business  district  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  at  about  3  a.m.  on  July  xl, 
1942,  before  one  was  killed  and  another  wounded.  They  7;ere  apparently  angerea  by 
refusal  of  admittance  to  an  all-night  cafe.  Major  H.  C.  Nichols,  in  comm^and  of 
Negro  troops  on  guard  duty  there,  said  the  soldier  killed  was  intoxicated. 

(Over) 


GRAND  JURY  URGES  CUT  IN  NUl^'iBER  OF  CaFES  NE^.R  FORT  MEADE 

Tho  Grand  Jurj^  of  Anne  Arundel  County,  Maryland,  recoinmended  on  May  7, 
that  the  number  of  establishments  selling  alcoholic  beverages  near  Fort  George 
G.  Meade  "be  reduced  by  at  least  one-half."  "The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Meade," 
the  jury’s  report  said,  "stated  that  there  were  too  many  places  devot-ed  to  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  post  and  stated  that  they 
constituted  a  nuisance." 

15  SALOONS  AND  CAFES  CLOSED  AFTER  RIOT  IN  LOUISIANA 


Following  a  riot  in  Alexandria,  Louisiana,  on  Jan.  11,  lV42,  in  which  30 

persons  were  injured,  including  28  colored  soldiers,  1  woman  and  1  State  policeman, 

police  and  State  troopers  closed  15  saloons  and  cafes  in  a  four-block  area. 

WOMEN  WILL  FIGHT  VICE  IN  C/MP  AREAS 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  is  mobilizing  its  2,500,000  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  drive  to  clean  up  vice  conditions  which  it  finds  rife  around  many  Army^ 

and  Navy  Areas.  Mr's.  John  L.  I'ifhitehurst,  of  Baltimore,  president  of  the  Federation, 
said,  "Every  place  I  go  —  and.  I've  been  in  28  states  from  coast  to  coast  in  recent 
months  -  women  are  concerned  over  the  increase  in  prostitution,  venereal  disease, 
and  drinking." 

"USUALLY  ALCOHOL  IS  TO  BLAME" 

Commander  Gene  Tunney,  U.S.N.R.,  former  heavy-weight  champion,  writes  in 
the  August,  1V4.2,  Reader's  Digest: 

"The  AEF  of  lvl7  suffered  100,000  more  casualties  from  venereal  disease 
than  from  enemy  bullets.  Today,  in  the  camps  where  American  manpower  is  being 
mobilized,  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  again  threaten  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  our 
armed  forces...  Sexual  continence  is  the  strongest  weapon  yet  devised  to  combat 
venereal  infection... 

"Syphilis  can  shatter  body  and  mind  -  causing  ulcers  of  the  flesh,  ulcers 
of  the  bone,  ruptured  blood  vessels,  doddering  paralysis  and  progressive  insanity. 
Gonorrhea,  the  great  crippler,  attacks  the  joints,  causing  inflammation,  arthritis, 
invalidism.  The  germs  may  be  carried  to  the  heart,  inflaming  the  cardiac  lining 
and  bringing  on  heart  trouble,  collapse  and  death... 

"The  venereal  rate  among  draftees  was  practically  zero...  Yet,  wi.thin  a 
year  or  so,  40  in  every  thousand  had  gonorrhea,  and  11  had  syphilis...  The  longer 
the  interval  betviieen  exposure  and  medication,  the  greater  the  risk  of  developing 
venereal  disease...  Men  are  taught  this,  yet  some  will  put  off  the  drab  chore  of 
medication.  Usually  alcohol  is  to  blame.  It  casts  a  false  glow  over  the  senses 
and  leads  men  to  postpone  prophylactic  treatment  until  too  late... 

"Our  fighting  men  can  exempt  themselves  from  the  horrors  of  venereal  dis¬ 
ease,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  armed  forces,  if  they  will  display  the 
moral  courage  that  underlies  the  practice  of  continence.  Is  this  too  much  to  ask 
in  our  national  crisis?  Ordinary  athletes...  realize  the  importance  of  conti¬ 
nence  if  they  are  to  keep  at  the  peak  of  physical  form.  The  average  professional 
boxer,  certainly  no  loftier  in  character  than  the  average  service  man,  practices 
Continence.  Not  from  exceptional  idealism;  he  simply  vrants  to  win  fights...  Can 
our  sailors  and  soldiers,  as  the  chaiapions  of  democracy,  afford  to  indulge  in 
sexual  promiscuities  scorned  by  most  prize  fighters?" 
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THE  ALCOHOL  PROBLEM,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 
Quarterly  Temperance  Lesson,  Sunday,  September  6,  1942 

IN  ANCIENT  Egyptian  tombs  reveal  the  existence  of  drinking,  and  their  oldest 

TIMES  records  mention  libations  to  the  gods.  The  Assyrians  and  Thracians 

brewed  ale.  Plato  said,  "No  one  while  he  is  on  a  campaign  should  be 
allowed  to  taste  wine  at  all."  The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  quotes  Taci¬ 
tus,  in  his  account  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  using  a  liquor 
from  barley,  and  says,  "That  it  was  potent  we  learn  fi-om  the  same  author,  who  tells 
us  that  the  German  warriors  wovdd  deliberate  upon  and  form  their  designs  when^ sober, 
and  then  get  drunk,  presumably  on  this  barley  wine,  and  carry  their  projects  into 
effect."  (Searls  v.  U.  S.,  152  U.S.  570) 

IN  AMERICA-  Since  the  discovery  of  America  and  its  colonization  by ^Europeans ,  the 
liquor  traffic  was  a  causative  factor,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
THE  practically  every  Indian  war,  says  VL  E.  (Pussyfoot)  Johnson,  note 

INDIANS  officer  in  the  Indian  service  and  temperance  worker. 

L'hat  the  liquor  traffic  meant  to  the  Indian  can  never  be  understood 
by  the  white  man.  The  red  man  was  first  to  protest,  and  the  pages 
of  American  history,  for  250  years,  are  strewn  with  quaint,  pathetic ^ appeals  from 
native  chiefs  for  protection  from  the  white  man’s  liquor.  Vvhen  persistent  maltreat¬ 
ment  by  whisky  peddlers  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  Indian,  savage  nature  came 
into  control  and  savagery  was  met  with  savagery  in  its  most  horrible  phases.  An 
"Indian  War,"  the  mere  mention  of  which  always  blanches  the  face  and^chilld  the 
heart,  left  its  trail  of  innocent  blood  across  forest  and  stream,  while  the  whisky 
peddler,  one  of  the  chief  causes,  skulked  away  until  the  trouble  was  over. 

COnONIAL  Along  wdth  other  impedimenta,  the  colonists  to  the  New  World  brought 

PERIOD  '  the  drinking  customs  of  the  old  world  and  drunkenness  became  a  comiaon 

vice.  The  first  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  in  1619  at  Jamestown, 
regulated  the  sale  and  use  of  ardent  spirits,  punished  drunkenness, 
and  forbade  sale  or  gift  of  liquor  to  Indians.  In  I63I  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law 
that  "ministers  shall  not  give  theni-selves  to  excess  in  drinkinge,  or  riott."  The 
laboring  classes  wore  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink  and  become  idle  and  dissolute. 

REVOLUTION-  V'Jiile  Washington’s  army  was  starving  at  Valley  Forge,  grain  was 
ARY  PERIOD  hoarded  for  sale  to  distillers.  Congress,  in  1777,  recommended  that 
the  State  Legislatures  enact  lav\rs  stopping  distilling,  and  ^Pennsyl¬ 
vania  did  proViibit  use  of  grain  for  making  spirits  for  a  time.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,^ Physician  General^of  the 
Continental  Army,  and  one  of  thw  founders  of  the  Phi-.adelphia  College  of  Physicians, 
prepared  a  strong  document,  app^'oved  by  the  Continental  Congress,  urging  soldiers 
to  abstain  from  distilled  liquors  while  in  the  service  of  their  country, 

PIONEERING  Conditions  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  Century  were  described  by 
VIEST^VARD  Abraham  Lincoln  as  follows  in  his  famous  address  before  the  Washing¬ 

tonian  Society  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  Fob.  22,  1842: 

"I  have  net  ino^uired  at  what  period  of  time  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  commenced;  nor  is  il  ijaportant  to  know.  It  is  sufficient  that  to  all  of  us 
who  now  inhabit  the  worla,  the  practice  of  drinking  them  is  just  as  old  as  the  world 
itself...  W^e  found  intoxicating  liquors  recognized  by  everybody,  used  by  everybody, 
repudiated  by  nobody.  It  conmonly  entered  into  the  ijrst  draught  of  the  infant,  and 
the  last  draught  of  the  dying  man.  From  the  sideboard,  of  the  parson  down  to  the  rag¬ 
ged  pocket  of  the  houseless  loafer,  it  was  constantly  found.  Physicians  prescribed 
it,  in  this,  that  and  cha  ot.hei  disease;  Government  provided  it  for  soldiers  and 
s.::ilors;  and  to  have  a  .rolling  nr  raising,  a  husking  or  "hoe-dewn"  anywhere  without 
it,  was  positively  unsuff erabl e . . .  It  is  true,  that  even  then  it  was  known  and  ac- 
kncwl-dgid  that  many  were  greatly  injured  by  it...  There  seems  ever  to  have  been  a 
pro-neness  in  the  brilliant  and  warm-blooded  to  fall  into  tnis  vice  -  the  demon  of 
intemperance  ever  seems  to  have  delighted  in  sucking  the  blood  of  genius  and  gen¬ 
erosity.  " 

THE  CHURCH  In  the  ea  rly  days  the  church  did  not  regard  the  liquor  traffic  as  a 
WAKES  great  evil,  and  drunkenness  at  church  affairs  was  common.  One  of 

the  first  churches  to  take  a  position  against  "the  excessive  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks"  was  the  Dutch  Reformed,  established  in  Manhattan 
in  1623.  The  Friends  declared  against  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  in  1623.  The 
General  Rules  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  1743  prohibited  "drunkenness,  buying  or 
selling  spirituous  liquors,  or  drinking  them,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity." 
In  1773  John  W'esley  declared  for  prohibition  of  distilling,  and  by  1789  he  sent  forth 
a  ringing  declaration  for  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicants.  Practically  all 
other  denominations  took  similar  action,  and  today  the  church  as  a.  whole  takes  a 
positive  stand  for  temperance  education  and  action. 

(Over) 
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In  1789  more  than  200  Connecticut  farmers  organized  to  discourage  the 
usu  of  spirits.  This  was  considered  fanatical  in  the  extreme.  Dr. 
Billy  Clark  is  credited  with  forming  the  first  temperance  organiza¬ 
tion  in  America  in  1808,  which  led  to  other  groups  being  formed.  The 
Washingtonian  Society,  of  which  Lincoln  was  a  member,  was  one  of  the 
early  temperance  movements. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  beginning  of  action  among  officials.  Gen. 
Lewis  Cass,  Secretary  of  War  in  Andrew  Jackson's  Cabinet,  organized  the  fip^t  tem¬ 
perance  society  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1832.  He  promoted  legislation  empp^ering 
him  to  substitute  coffee  for  the  Army's  spirit  ration.  At  a  mass  meeting  leading  to 
the  founding  of  the  Congressional  Temperance  Society,  Daniel  Webster  made  jp  brief 
address  and  presented  a  resolution.  Gen.  Cass  was  elected  first  president'  of  the 
Society  in  1833,  which  had  a  continuous  existence  until  about  IS98,  and  was  composed 
entirely  of  members  of  Congress  and  executive  officers  of  the  government. 

In  1833  Edward  C.  Delavan,  ex-wine  merchant  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  began 
circulation  of  the  "Presidents'  Declaration,"  (to  which  he  secured  the  signatures 
of  Madison,,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Tyler,  Fillmore,  Pierce,  Jackson,  Van  Bu^en,  Taylor, 
Polk,  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  and  Johnson)  which  stated,  "We  hereby  express  pur  convic¬ 
tion,  t.hat  should  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the 'young  men, 
discontinue  entirely  the  use  of  it  (ardent  spirits)  they  vjould  not  only  promote 
their  personal  benefit,  but  the  good  of  our  country,  and  of  the  v/orld," 

In  1833  the  first  national  temperance  convention  was  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  Temperance  Union  was  organized.  Sixty  years  later  to  a  day,  May  24, 
1893,  the  Ohio  Anti-Saloon- League  was  founded  by  Dr.  Howard  Hyde  Russell  at  Oberlin. 
The-  League  was  organized  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on  June  23,  1893,  and  the 
National  League  was  organized  in  Washington  in  1895*  The  W.C.T.U.  was  organized  in 
1674,  follov>fing  the  Temperance  Crusade  in  Hillsboro ^  Ohio,  in  1873. 


THE  PEOPLE 
ACT  AGAINST 
ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES 


Both  education  and  law  have  been  tried  to  combat  the  liquor  traffic. 
Of  the  legal  means,  local  option  was  most  widely  used.  It  led  to 
state  prohibition,  and  later  to  ratification  of  the  16th  Amendment, 
v/hich  went  into  effect  on  Jan.  16,  1920,  National  proh^ibition  was 
repealed  by  the  adoption  of  the  21st  Amendment  on  Dec.  5,  1933- 
In  the  second  section  of  the  21st  Amendment  there  is  slill  a  most 
effective  prohibition  feature,  once  it  is  understood  and  used.  It  prpvides: 

"The  transportation  or  importation  into  any  State,  Torfitory, 
or  possession  of  the  United  States  for  delivery  or  use  therein  of  intox¬ 
icating  liquors,  in  violation  of  the  laws  thereof,  is  hereby  projiibitod. " 

In  the  states  the  people  are  again  resorting  to  local  option  to  free 
themselves  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  is  up  to  the  national  government  to  police 
the  traffic  crossing  state  lines. 


ALCOHOLIC  Production  is  being  sabotaged.  The  Keeley  Institute  comments  on 

BEVERAGE  "lost  efficiency  among  drinking  people,"  and  sdys  the  incidence  of 

SABOTEURS  skilled  labor  among  their  patients  is  increasing.  In  an  advertise¬ 

ment  in  TIDIE  of  May  18,  1742,  the  Institute  said; 

"In  these  times,  many  overvrorked  persons  will  turn  to  alcohol  as  a 
relaxation.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  they  may  find  that  it  takes  increasingly 
larger  quantities  to  afford  them  even  momentary  relaxation.  This  war,  like  every 
upsetting  event,  will  make  many  alcoholics.  Only  tvjo  out  of  100  are  susceptible  - 
but  those  few  must  see  their  danger,  they  must  recognize  their  incrt.asing  depend¬ 
ence  upon  liquor. 

"Every  working  person,  each  laborer  and  executive,  is  vitally  needed 
by  the  nation.  If  those  two  out  of  each  100  fall  into  an  alcohol  addiction,  the 
loss  of  man  power  will  bo  staggering. . .  It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  man  and 
of  every  woman  to  make  certain  that  they  are  not  drifting  into  an  addition  that 
might  destroy  their  home,  their  health,  and  make  them  a  debit  instead  of  a  credit 
on  the  country's  balance." 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Meyers,  president  of  the  American  College  of  Neuro¬ 
psychiatrists,  said  on  July  12,  1942,  that  Chronic  alcoholism  wras  keeping  1,000,000 
p-^rsons  out  of  the.  war  effort. 

Liquor  interests  exploit  war  effort.  The  Brewers  Joqrnal  of  May,  1941 
said,  "Here  is  a. chance  for  brewers  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  beer  in  millions  of 
young  men  who  will  eventually  constitute  the  largest  beer-consuming  section  of  our 
population."  The  need  for  "total  physical  and  moral  fitness"  was  ^tressed  by  the 
President  in  a  letter  to  Director  McNutt,  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  who  said,  "There  is  no  question  that  many  millions  of  lost  work  days  could  be 
saved  and  that  needless  accidents  and  spoilage  of  materials  could  be  prevented  by 
simple  safeguards  to  workers'  health.  Nine  tiiaes  out  of  ten,  when  a  mian  is  physical 
ly  unfit  for  work,  the  cause,  so  experts  say,  lies  in  off-the-job  conditions." 

Lives  are  being  sacrificed.  The  National  Safety  Council  reports  that 
in  I94I,  1  out  of  5  fatal  traffic  accidents  was  due  to  a  driver  or  a  pedestrian  vjho 
had  been  drinking. 

National  wealth  is  being  vjasted.  Asst.  Secy,  of  the  Treasury  John  L. 
Sullivan  said  on  July  9}  "We  are  spending  on  the  war  effort  about  4  billion  dollars 
a  month."  Expenditure  for  alcoholic  beverages  during  the  year  is  estimated  at  4^ 
billions.  This  money  could  better  be  used  to  buy  war  bonds  to  help  win  the  victory 
now,  and  insure  an  income  of  6  billions  to  the  people  later. 


Liquor  Leaders  Unite  in  Na¬ 
tionwide  Move  to  Discredit 
Prohibition  and  Whitewash 
the  Trade 

\  NATIONWIDE  program  to 

whitewash  the  liquor  trade 
and  blast  prohibition  as  a  local, 
state,  and  federal  policy  has  been 
launched  in  New  York  City  by 
what  is  called  the  “Conference  of 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Industries.” 
The  announcement  of  this  move¬ 
ment  included  also  the  launching 
of  “a  public  relations  program, 
aimed  at  combating  prohibition 
trends”  by  giving  the  public  “an 
understanding  of  the  fundamental 
soundness  of  the  liquor  business 
...  by  comparing  present  condi¬ 
tions  with  abuses  in  the  past”  and 
bringing  it  about  “that  the  public 
.  .  .  will  continue  to  prefer  a  regu¬ 
lated  and  self-respecting  liquor 
business  to  the  lawlessness  that 
has  always  attended  prohibition.” 

“Fundamental  Soundness”  of  the 
Liquor  Business 

It  might  be  well  to  take  a  close- 
up  glimpse  of  essential  facts  of 
the  “liquor  business”  upon  which 
any  dispassionate  appraisal  of  its 
“fundamental  soundness,”  or  oth¬ 
erwise,  must  inevi^bly  rest. 

Among  many  others,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Business  Men’s  Research 
Foundation  of  Chicago  suggests 
ten  such  facts : 

1.  The  liquor  trade  is  the 
only  existing  manufacturing  trade 
whose  products  are  achieved 
through  the  destruction  of  vast 
quantities  of  nutritious  grains, 
fruits,  and  sugars,  with  the  re¬ 
sultant  ingredient  of  alcoholic 
poison. 

2.  The  liquor  traffic  is  the  only 
trade  that  annually  snares  thou¬ 
sands  of  youth  and  decoys  adults 
— of  whom  there  is  a  constantly 
increasing  proportion  of  women 
into  physically  harmful,  socially 
hazardous,  and  economically 
wasteful  living  through  the  habit¬ 
forming  qualities  of  its  wares. 

3.  The  liquor  traffic  is  the  only 
trade  whose  competition  in  any 
community  seriously  lessens  the 
purchasing  power  of  its  patrons 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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August  Sessions 


[nriching  the 


IN  most  Sunday  schools  this  is 
the  month  of  vacations,  when 
teachers,  officers,  and  pupils 
are  apt  to  he  irregular  in  attend¬ 
ance,  but  under  no  circumstances 
is  it  wise  to  close  your  Sunday 
school  for  the  month.  The  sum¬ 
mer  schedule  must  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  a  hit-and-miss  af¬ 
fair  because  attendance  may  drop 
off  at  times.  This  is  no  time  to 
relax  energies  because  on  any 
Sunday  in  any  town  or  communi¬ 
ty  there  are  enough  people  to 
deserve  the  best  attention. 

The  lessons  for  the  five  Sundays 
of  August  are  very  rich  and  not 
one  of  them  should  be  missed. 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  the 
three  patriarchs  of  the  Bible  are 
characters  who  can  be  made  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  in  any  class. 
In  some  schools  it  may  be  well  to 
combine  the  classes  into  two 
groups — younger  and  older.  Be¬ 
cause  these  Bible  stories  are  rich 
in  teachings  for  life  today,  let 
every  Sunday  in  August  be  a 
special  day. 

Make  your  room  as  attractive 
as  possible.  Special  vocal  or  in¬ 
strumental  music  is  generally 
available.  Make  generous  use  of 
flowers  for  decoration.  You  may 
wish  to  use  attractive  cards  in 
boosting  attendance.  Inexpensive 
cards  with  catchy  invitations  and 
reminders  may  be  secured  and 
will  please  the  younger  members. 
Every  lesson  should  be  well  pre¬ 
pared  and  presented,  the  music 
carefully  selected,  and  the  wel¬ 
come  at  the  door  especially  cor¬ 
dial.  August  is  the  month  when 
you  may  have  many  visitors  and 
here  is  splendid  opportunity  for 
creating  outside  interest  that  may 
sometime  bring  in  new  members. 


^  By  Cleland  B.  McAfee 


Look  this  up  and  tell  the  story  in 
connection  with  Abraham’s  ven¬ 
ture.  Each  of  these  men  “went 
out,  not  knowing  whither  he 
went.”  Each  found  much  more 
than  he  expected;  each  blessed  the 
world  with  what  he  found.  Dr. 
Maltbie  D.  Babcock  was  born  on 
August  3  (1858),  and  on  August  2 
you  can  use  his  hymn,  “This  Is  My 
Father’s  World,”  as  a  setting  for 
the  faith  of  Abraham  who  knew 
that  wherever  he  went  he  would 
be  under  the  care  of  the  same  God. 
His  grandson  Jacob  did  not  know 
this  so  well,  but  he  learned  it 
(Gen.  28:  15,  16). 

On  August  9  it  will  be  well  to 
use  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner” 
to  recognize  the  birth  of  Francis 
Scott  Key  (1779).  The  story  of 
his  anxious  night  on  the  British 
ship  as  he  waited  to  see  whether 
Fort  McHenry  still  stood  and  his 
relief  at  seeing  the  flag  still  float¬ 
ing  in  the  morning  can  be  used  in 
illustrating  Abraham’s  anxious 
petitions  for  Sodom  and  his  rela¬ 
tive,  Lot. 

On  August  16,  when  we  are 
thinking  of  Isaac’s  peaceful  spirit, 
use  the  fact  that  William  Carey, 
one  of  the  first  modern  foreign 
missionaries,  was  born  on  August 
17,  1761,  a  man  who  helped  to 
make  a  united  world  rather  than 
a  divided  one. 

On  August  30,  when  we  think 
of  the  plea  of  Jacob  for  God’s  help 
in  his  emergency,  we  can  use  the 
^  fact  that  it  was  on  this  day  in 


Illustrating  the  Lessons 

^  The  lesson  for  August  2  tells  of 
Abraham’s  venture  of  faith.  On 
August  3  comes  the  anniversary 
of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
stances  of  heroic  faith  in  history. 
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BIRTHDAYS 

August 

6, 

1809 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 

August 

9, 

1593 

Izaak  Walton 

August 

12, 

1838 

Sir  Joseph  Barnby 

August 

15, 

1771 

Sir  Waiter  Scott 

August 

17, 

1761 

William  Carey 

August 

28, 

1749 

Johann  Goethe 

August 

29, 

1809 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

1897  that  the  modern  Zionist 
Movement  began  in  Basel,  Switz¬ 
erland.  It  is  a  movement  of  many 
earnest  Jews  to  create  and  main¬ 
tain  a  home  in  Palestine,  and  there 
is  the  same  earnest  plea  for  God’s 
help  among  many  of  its  advocates. 
It  is  a  plan  to  meet  a  national 
emergency  where  need  of  more 
than  human  help  is  urgent.  We 
might  use  also  the  fact  of  the 
birth  of  Count  Tolstoy  on  August 
28,  1828,  the  Russian  writer  and 
leader  who  came  to  see  how  utter¬ 
ly  men  must  depend  on  God  and 
his  law  of  love. 

Looking  Forward 

Two  very  important  committees 
will  start  work  during  Augpst. 
One  will  consider  the  approaching 
fall  Rally  Day,  the  program  for 
which  deserves  to  be  prepared 
adequately.  What  date  is  to  be 
used?  What  relation  will  the 
special  activities  of  that  day  hold 
to  the  regular  order?  What  about 
the  invitations  or  notices,  the 
letters  to  be  sent  out,  the  part  of 
the  pastor,  the  follow-up  of  new 
members,  or  prospective  members, 
provision  for  looking  up  ab¬ 
sentees,  and  many  more  items 
that  will  not  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves?  A  rally  which  does  not 
bring  people  out  and  give  the  year 
a  good  start  is  no  rally  at  all. 

The  other  committee  should 
prepare  for  a  fall  Workers’  Con¬ 
ference  or  Retreat,  a  time  when 
officers  and  teachers  go  aside  for 
a  time  and  think  through  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  coming  year.  It  is 
best  if  they  can  get  away  im¬ 
mediately  after  morning  service 
on  some  Sunday,  have  dinner  to¬ 
gether  somewhere,  spend  the  af¬ 
ternoon  and  the  evening,  getting 
back  late  to  their  homes.  Such  a 
retreat  will  be  of  great  value  if 
it  is  well  planned  both  as  to  ar¬ 
rangements  and  program,  and  no 
church  that  has  tried  this  plan 
will  ever  regret  the  efforts  made 
to  insure  success. 
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poi'tals  daily  emerge  thousands  of 
drinking  drivers  and  pedestrians 
who  provide  the  major  cause  for 
accidents  and  fatalities  ou  the 
highw'ays  of  the  nation. 

().  The  liquor  traffic  is  the  only 
trade  that,  despite  all  the  white¬ 
washing  of  its  apologists,  in  never- 
ending  hosts  of  cases  continues  to 
defy  every  curb  and  restriction 
placed  upon  it  by  the  community 
to  whatever  extent  it  finds  it  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  consent  of  conniv¬ 
ing  officials. 

7.  The  liquor  is  the  outstanding 
trade  which  is  using  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  promotion  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  misrepresenting  scientific 
facts,  social  findings,  and  econom¬ 
ic  experiments. 

8.  The  liquor  traffic  is  the  only 
trade  which,  in  this  hour  of  na¬ 
tional  crisis,  asserts  its  right  to 
continue  on  the  basis  of  “business 
as  usual,”  and  openly  boasts  that 
it  is  insuring  the  success  of  its 
after-the-war  patronage  by  culti¬ 


vating  “a  taste  for  beer  in  millions 
of  young  men,”  in  our  army 
camps,  “who,”  it  asserts,  “will 
eventually  constitute  the  largest 
beer-consuming  section  of  our 
population.” 

9.  The  liquor  traffic  is  the  only 
trade  whose  retail  establishments 
depress  real-estate  values  and 
lower  living  conditions  wherever 
they  exist,  either  in  legal  or  illicit 
places  of  sale. 

10.  The  liquor  traffic  is  the  only 
legal  trade  in  America  today  that 
constitutes  a  constant  menace  to 
efficiency,  on  the  twin  vital  war 
fronts  of  production  and  direct 
offensive. 

In  the  “public  relations  pro¬ 
gram”  for  the  liquor  industry’s 
undertaking  to  sell  the  public  on 
what  it  calls  the  “fundamental 
soundness  of  the  liquor  business,” 
it  must  first  surmount  these  self- 
made  obstacles  growing  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  trade  it  seeks 
to  champion. 


Plus  Prayer 


By  Marian 

IN  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we 
find  the  keynote  to  the  work 
of  the  men  whom  Jesus  left  to 
carry  on  his  work :  “They  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Then, 
“with  great  power”  gave  they 
witness.  “So  mightily  grew  the 
word  of  God  and  prevailed.”  The 
apostles  had  felt  the  need  of 
something  beyond  themselves  that 
they  might  keep  fresh  the  vision 
of  service  imparted  to  them  by  the 
Son  of  God.  They  loved  and 
trusted  Jesus  enough  io  obey  his 
command,  “Tarry  ye.”  Their  sub¬ 
sequent  teaching,  therefore,  was 
the  expression  of  their  faith  and 
love.  They  taught  what  they  had 
learned  in  companionship  with 
Christ,  and  in  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  they  had  received  a  sense  of 
God’s  presence,  plus  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  teacher  of  today  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  his  task  only  to  the 
degree  of  power  within  him  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  ability  to  teach.  The 
promise  of  Christ  sounds  through 
the  ages:  “Ye  shall  receive  power. 


C.  Randall 

after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you.”  Without  this  power 
all  other  qualifications  are  impo¬ 
tent.  Your  knowledge  and  tech¬ 
nique,  your  moral  integrity,  are 
of  little  value  unless  to  them  you 
can  add  power  received  through 
the  infusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  No 
teacher  can  give  what  he  does  not 
possess.  Unless  you  have  found 
the  secret  of  power,  through 
prayer,  and  of  making  real  in  your 
own  life  the  resources  of  the 
Spirit,  you  cannot  teach  their 
need  and  value  to  others.  He  who 
approaches  his  class  on  Sunday 
in  joy  and  confidence  because  he 
is  adequately  prepared  through 
prayer  and  study  is  entitled  to 
expect  large  results.  In  your 
eagerness  to  broaden  your  build¬ 
ing,  neglect  not  to  deepen  the 
foundations. 

Teaching  a  Sunday-school  class 
means  more  than  factual  teaching 
of  the  Bible,  creating  satisfactory 
handwork,  or  giving  moral  train¬ 
ing.  You  are  endeavoring  to  de¬ 
velop  a  God-consciousness  through 


TAKE  CARE 
OF  YOUR 
TYPEWRITER 

You  NEED  your  typewriter! 
But  the  Government,  the  armed 
services,  and  manufacturers  of 
war  supplies  need  typewriters 
too! 

That’s  all  right  .  .  .  you 
can  make  your  typewriters  last 
longer  by  letting  us  take  care 
of  them.  Call  us  today.  Our 
Royal -trained  and  Royal -ap¬ 
proved  service  will  make  your 
typewriters  run  smoother  and 
easier  .  .  .  and  they  will  require 
less  servicing  and  fewer  repairs. 

Call  us,  too,  for  Roy-type 
ribbons  and  carbon  paper — 
made  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Royal  Typewriter  Company. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 

2  Park  Avenue 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

See  Your  Local  Representative 


i^Sell  Amazing  Val 

f  CHRISTMAS  C 

lues  in 

ARDS 

1/  /Sell  the  compute  quality  and  value 

1  /lineof  PersonalChristmasCards. 

/  Show  6  exclusivoINAME-IMPRINT- 
J  ED  series  — low  as  60  for  $1.  Also 
f  make  extra  earnings  with  the  new 

1  “JaTiee  Art  Box”  of  21  Christmas 
R  Folders, sellBforSl.Canbeimprinted. 
P  10  Exclusive  Box  Assortments 
AH  new.  smart  fast  sellers.  Also 

1  Deluxe  Personal  Christmas  Cards. 

1  Write  which  lines  Interest  you.  Start 
1  earning  at  once  — Get  Samples  now. 

1  JANESART  STUDIOS,  Dept.  IBS 

1  t22S  Clifford.  Rochester,  N.Y. ' 

50 

for^l 

With  Name 
Imprinted 

Send  for  largre  sample  packag’e  of 
Gospel  tracts  that  make  Jesus 
known.  Famous  for  a  fruitful 
ministry.  Use  them  in  your  soul- 
winning:  work.  Presents  the  Gos¬ 
pel  message  in  many  ways — inter¬ 
esting,  appealing  and  convincing. 
Also  Tract  Racks.  Post  Cards, 
Cellophane  Sheets,  etc.  Big  as¬ 
sortment.  Send  only  25c. 

FAITH,  PRAYER  &  TRACT  LEAGUE 
Muskegon  Hts.,  Mich. 


Dept.  CM 


- CHRISTIAN  GREETING  CARDS - 

For  Sale  or  for  Personal  Use 

New,  attractive  CHRISTMAS  and  EVERY  DAY 
Greetings  with  worthwhile  sentiments,  many  with 
Bible  Texts — in  great  variety  of  artistic  settings — 
the  type  of  Greetings  Christian  people  are  looking 
for.  Cards  that  are  different — not  found  in  stores — 
Boxed  and  Unboxed — good  profit — No  investment 
necessary.  Catalog  and  Sales  Plans  on  request. 

PEASE  GREETING  CARDS.  INC. 

264  Laurel  St.  Dept.  L.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


STAMPED  IINENS 

at  Vt  PRICE 


Buy  quality  stamped  eroods  direct  from  meinafacturer 
.-save  one-half.  Over  100  new  items— scarves,  pillow 
cases,  tablecloths,  bridge  sets,  towels,  aprons,  im¬ 
ported  linens  and  novelties.  Complete  embroidering 
instructions  free.  It’s  easy.  Write: 

MERRiBEE  ART  EMBROIDERY  CO. 

Dept.  at>3  22  W.  21st  St..  New  York,  N.  Y« 
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After  high  school -what? 


There’s  an  answer  for  every  young 
Christian  .  .  .  Moody  Bible  Institute. 
If  you’re  going  on  to  college,  get 
established  in  your  faith  first.  If  you’re 
planning  on  business,  take  a  year  off 
and  study  your  Bible.  If  you  expect 
to  be  a  preacher  or  a  missionary, 
investigate  the  longer  specialized 
courses.  Tuition  is  free,  with  living  ex¬ 
penses  and  private  music  lessons  at 
reasonable  rates.  Write  for  details. 
Next  term.  Sept.  9. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 


llWcUj 


153  INSTITUTE  PLACE 
CHICAGO/  ILLINOIS 


£J/rRA  C/iS» 


SAMPLE  BOX  ON  APPROVAL 

GreetiBs  cards  are  great  morale  builders*^ 
Let  us  cheer  the  men  in  the  service  this  year 
and  others  with  religious  cards  that  revere 
I  the  true  Christmas.  Represent  our  Big  Line 
of  Box  Assortments  and  make  largest  profits 
■  by 'giving  greater  values  of  our  Scripture 
^Text  Christmas  and  Everyday  Assortments; 
Christmas  and  Everyday  Wrappings:  50 
for  $1,  50  for  $1.25,  and  25  for  $1  lines 
with  name  imprinted.  Be  sure  to  carry  our 
BIBLES  AND  TESTAMENTS/ for  there 
^is  a  growing  demandforthese  and  ourother 
religious  items.  Full  information  sent  with  large  SI  box  on 
approval.  Send  no  money.  Rush  request  today.  Churches  and 
clubs  use  this  opportunity  to  raise  money  for  5rour  treasury. 

LAWRENCE  E.  STROBEL  &  CO.,  Dept.  RA- 18 
257  So.  Sprint  SL,  Los  Anieles,  Cal.  or  111  L  Stii  SL,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Money  for  Your  Treasury 

SUNFLOWER  DISHCLOTHS 
Over  2,000/000 

were  sold  in  1941  by  members  of  Sunday 
schools.  Ladies'  Aids,  Young  People's  Groups, 
etc.  Finest  quality  cloths.  They  enable  you 
to  earn  money  for  your  treasury,  and  make 
friends  for  your  organization. 

Somple  Free  to  O/fiefaf 

SANGAMON  MILLS  Est.  1915  COHOES,  N.  Y 


^  Amazing  valueal  i  Just 

show  these  “60  for  $1’’  Personal 
i  Christmas  Cards  and  take  plenty 
V  orders.  Make  good  profit.  Our  $1 
I  Box  21  Christmas  Folders  is  also 
^  *  a  money  -  maker  for  you.  Many 

other  $1  setlers.Get  samples  on  approval. 
WALTHAM  ART  PUBLISHERS 
160  N. Washington  St.»  Dept. 554, Boston,  Mass. 
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‘  For  Your  Country’s 

Future — and  Your  Own 

V  Buy  U.  S.  DEFENSE 

Sl^  BONDS  *  STAMPS 

which  will  come  the  motives  for 
right  conduct  and  a  desire  to 
serve  him.  By  awakening  proper 
emotional  responses  the  pupil  will 
discover  for  himself  ways  of 
putting  into  action  the  Christian 
ideals  which  he  expects  to  find 
manifested  in  you.  This  is  your 
great  privilege  and  responsibility. 

When  you  face  this  task,  you 
must  realize  that  power  comes 
only  through  contact  with  God. 
Contact  is  made  through  prayer, 
and  it  is  here  that  unity  with  om¬ 
nipotence  becomes  real.  In  the 
consciousness  of  oneness  with 
God  we  reach  the  depth  of  reli¬ 
gious  experience,  when  the  flood¬ 
gates  are  open  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
pours  in.  Only  those  whose  lives 
are  hid  with  Christ  in  God  know 
that  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  personal  communion  with  him 
and  only  they  know  the  results  of 
its  employment. 

Jesus  found  prayer  necessary. 
All  of  the  important  events  of  his 
life  were  preceded  by  prayer. 
Herein  lay  the  source  of  his 
strength  and  power.  He  prayed 
not  only  for  himself.  To  Simon 
Peter  he  said,  “I  have  prayed  for 
thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not.”  He 
knew  Peter’s  need.  It  may  have 
been  the  memory  of  that  prayer 
that  brought  Peter  finally  to  him¬ 
self.  Later  he  was  able  to  write, 
“Watch  unto  prayer”  and  “His 
divine  power  hath  given  unto  us 
all  things.”  Christ  prayed  for  the 
men  who  had  left  all  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  for  children,  for  the  sick. 
Thus  he  revealed  his  love.  Just 
so,  the  thoroughly  equipped  teach¬ 
er  will  pray  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  his  pupils. 

The  church  needs  teachers  who 
not  only  believe,  but  who  demon¬ 
strate  the  power  of  their  faith. 
In  our  contemporary  rush,  prayer, 
as  other  spiritual  forces,  has  been 


Self-pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
Difficult  Names  in  This  Quarter's  Text 

A-bim'6-lech,  A-hiiz'zath,  Be'er-she'b4, 
B6th'-el,  Cai'neh,  Ca'naan,  Ca'naan-Ite, 
Ch6r'u-blms,  E'dom,  E'sau,  E's6k,  Gath, 
Ge'rar,  Gll'e-ad,  G6-m6r'rah,  Ha'i,  Ha'- 
math,  Ha'ran,  Ish'-mee-lltes,  La'ban, 
Lttz,  Ma"ha-na'im,  MId'-I-a-nites,  Mo'- 
reh,  Pha'raoh,  Phi'-ch6l,  Phl-lls'tlneg, 
P6t'I-phar,  Ra-me'se§,  Re-ho'both,  Reu'- 
ben,  Sa-ma'rl-a,  Se'Ir,  Si'chem,  Sit'nah, 
Sdd'om,  Zo'ar. 


neglected,  and  excepting  in  iso¬ 
lated  instances  we  are  missing  the 
serene,  sacrificial  spirit,  the  depth 
of  feeling  underlying  the  power 
manifested  by  Christ  and  those 
followers  whose  lives  have  en¬ 
riched  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church.  Have  you  found  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  secret  of  God’s  pres¬ 
ence?  Do  you  find  courage,  com¬ 
fort,  and  power  by  opening  the 
door  of  faith  and  saying,  “Father”? 

In  this  day  of  alarm  clocks,  bus 
schedules,  radios,  and  countless 
other  things  to  summon  our  atten¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange  a 
time  alone  with  God.  Jesus  was 
busy  but  he  found  time.  Following 
his  years  of  preparation  he  came 
forth  and  heard  the  approval  of 
his  Father.  “Thou  art  my  beloved 
Son.”  He  had  but  three  short 
years  to  accomplish  his  earthly 
work  but  he  spent  forty  days  alone 
before  beginning  his  ministry. 
Then  he  “returned  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit.”  Time  spent  in  soli¬ 
tary  communion  with  God,'  even 
once  a  day,  is  time  gained  in  re¬ 
lation  to  resultant  inspiration, 
strength,  and  power.  Do  not  allow 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross  nor  the 
glory  of  the  Resurrection,  vital 
though  they  be  in  your  Christian 
experience,  to  dim  the  great  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Pentecost.  If  you  lack 
power,  do  not  give  up.  Remember 
that  the  need  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
grounded  in  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  and  fellowship 
with  God  is  the  normal  destiny  of 
man.  If  you  would  receive  power 
ask  in  faith,  believing  in  God  as 
the  supreme  personal  reality  in 
his  ability  to  provide.  Tarry,  then, 
until  you  are  so  sure  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  sever  you  from  it.  You 
will  not  fail  to  recognize  it  for  “he 
that  believeth  .  .  .  hath  the  witness 
in  himself.”.  Tarry  until  you  are 
conscious  of  its  power  working  in 
and  through  you.  Whatever  the 
need,  by  emptying  your  soul  of 
all  save  the  knowledge  that  God 
is  and  that  he  is  all  sufficient,  you 
will  realize  in  humbleness  of  spirit 
that  he  is  at  your  side,  stronger 
than  any  adversary,  understand¬ 
ing  you  better  than  you  yourself. 
You  will  find  his  love  shining 
within  you,  his  strength  fortifying 
you,  and  in  the  stillness  will  come 
the  assurance  and  power,  for  “all 
things  are  yours.” 
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FACTS 

INDISPUTABLE  FACTS 
AGAINST 

ORGANIZED  LIQUOR 

National  Facts 
Kentucky  Facts 

FACTS 

On  Liquor  and  War 
Bootleggers  and  Crime 
Drunk  Driving  and 
Insanity 

REV.  J.  H.  ARNDT 

PRESIDENT,  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Kentucky;  Min¬ 
ister,  Zion  Evangelical  Church,  Louisville;  Former 
President  Louisville  Ministerial  Association 


FACTS 

On  Present  Dry  Territory,  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Decisions,  The 
Anti-Saloon  League,  Why 
Youth  Should  Not  Drink, 

State  and  National  Prohibi¬ 
tion 

WALTER  J.  HOSHAL 
STATE  SUPERINTENDENT 

FACTS  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  KENTUCKY 
305  McDowell  Building,  Corner  3rd  &  Walnut 
PHONE  JAckson  1632  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

(Keep  and  File  for  Future  Reference) 


KENTUCKY  FACTS 


JUNE,  1942,  FINDS  60  (ONE-HALF)  OF  KEN-  j 
TUCKY  COUNTIES  NOW  DRY.  Fifty-six  per  cent  I 
of  the  state’s  area  and  30  per  cent  of  the  population  are  I 
in  dry  territory;  1,694  voting  units  are  dry. 

LAST  YEAR  KENTUCKY  MADE  AS  MUCH  HARD  i 
LIQUOR  as  all  the  other  47  states  combined,  yet  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  going  dry  faster  than  any  other  state  excluding 
everything  over  1  per  cent. 

THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  ANTI¬ 
SALOON  LEAGUE  has  addressed  over  151,000  pupils 
in  over  900  schools  and  colleges  of  the  state  on  “Alco¬ 
hol  and  the  Human  Body,”  during  the  past  four  years. 

The  “Prisoner  at  the  Bar”  has  been  presented  over  800 
times  in  76  counties  of  the  state  during  the  same  period. 

KENTUCKY’S  LIQUOR  BILL  WAS  OVER  $38,000,- 
000  last  year.  This  is  nearly  $15.00  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  state.  Beside  this  staggering 
amount  another  ten  million  was  spent  for  moonshine 
in  the  wet  counties. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1942,  Ken¬ 
tucky  liquor  revenue  was  $9,157,255.20.  There  are  4,950 
licensed  saloons  in  Kentucky’s  60  wet  counties,  3,450  of 
these  are  beer  joints,  900  package  whiskey  and  wine 
dives,  and  600  whiskey  and  wine  retail  drink  dens. 

BY  A  CAREFUL  SURVEY,  THE  KENTUCKY  PA¬ 
ROLE  BOARD  found  that  85  per  cent  of  all  in  Eddy- 
ville  Prison  were  there  because  of  drink.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Kentucky  prisons  has  increased  by  over  1,000 
in  four  years. 

IF  PROHIBITION  WAS  SO  TERRIBLE,  then  what 
is  wrong  with  these  figures?  In  1929  Louisville  ar¬ 
rested  2,155  for  drunkenness.  In  1933,  the  first  year 
of  repeal,  over  6,000  were  arrested,  of  which  400  were 
boys  and  girls  under  age.  In  1934,  10,600  were  ar¬ 
rested  including  1,400  boys  and  girls.  In  1937,  12,200 
were  arrested,  of  which  over  4,000  were  boys  and  girls 
under  age! 

WARD  J.  OATES,  ACTING  COMMISSIONER  OF 
REVENUE  OF  KENTUCKY,  claimed  in  an  interview 
that  some  of  the  records  of  the  wholesale  liquor  outfit 
are  “so  rotten  they  stink.”  Allan  Trout,  special  writer 
on  the  Courier- Journal  staff,  figures  that  a  county  is 
going  dry  in  Kentucky  on  an  average  of  one  every 
six  weeks. 

OUT  OF  THE  LAST  FIFTEEN  COUNTIES  VOTING 
ON  LOCAL  OPTION,  thirteen  voted  dry.  Fourteen  of 
this  number  had  previously  voted  wet  in  a  local  option 
contest.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
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personally  directed  the  fight  in  all  the  above  fifteen 
counties  except  two. 


WHEN  HARLAN  COUNTY  VOTED  DRY,  over 
75,000  people  in  the  third  largest  county  in  the  state 
joined  the  dry  parade.  175  beer  joints  and  53  whis¬ 
key  dens  were  put  out  of  business. 

MAGOFFIN  COUNTY  WAS  THE  FIRST  COUNTY 
TO  VOTE  DRY  (1936)  under  the  present  Local  Option 
Act.  It  still  stands  as  number  one  in  the  dry  majority 
of  5,037.  Pulaski  was  the  sixth,  with  a  dry  majority 
of  4,789.  Muhlenberg,  the  59th  county,  third,  with  3,213. 

IN  FIVE  YEARS,  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  made  a  total  of  2,680 
addresses,  reaching  over  460,000  people.  This  is  an 
average  each  week  of  the  five  years  of  ten  addresses  and 
505  miles  of  travel.  Sixty-two  counties  have  voted 
dry  the  past  five  years.  Only  two  of  that  number  have 
returned  to  the  wet  fold.  This  is  a  record  in  Local 
Option  elections.  It  proves  that  WE  ARE  HOLDING 
THE  LINE!! 


ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  POLICE  OFFICIALS  OF 
LOUISVILLE,  as  quoted  in  a  Courier-Journal  editorial, 
claims  that  50  per  cent  of  the  persons  operating  saloons 
in  Louisville  have  criminal  records.  Recently,  every 
saloonkeeper  in  the  city  was  fingerprinted.  Where  else 
would  you  look  for  this  law  defying  crowd?  THERE 
ARE  600  SALOONS  IN  THE  CITY. 


FIFTEEN  SOLDIERS  TOLD  A  POLICE  OFFICIAL 
that  in  a  certain  saloon  in  Louisville  they  had  caught 
a  venereal  disease  from,  girls  hanging  around  the  place. 
THERE  ARE  600  SALOONS  IN  THE  CITY. 


MAJOR  KIMBERLING  OF  THE  LOUISVILLE  PO¬ 
LICE  FORCE  is  reported  in  the  Courier- Journal  as 
testifying  that  the  usual  night  crowd  in  a  certain  sa¬ 
loon  in  the  city  was  “composed  of  drunks,  prostitutes, 
faiown  criminals,  thieves  and  soldiers.”  THERE  ARE 
600  SALOONS  IN  THE  CITY. 


IN  A  CERTAIN  SALOON  IN  LOUISVILLE,  the 
police  found  that  girls  between  the  ages  of  14  and  1/ 
vears  were  hired  to  entice  soldiers  to  drink.  Their  pay 
was  a  nickle  for  each  20c  drink  they  sold.  The  girls 
were  served  water  “just  capped”  with  whiskey.  One 
virl  testified  she  drank  thirty-one  such  capped  drinks 
fn  one  night.  THERE  ARE  600  SALOONS  IN  THE 
CITY. 


LOUISVILLE  LEADS  ALL  OTHER  CITIES  in  its 
population  class  in  crime,  according  to  the  FBI. 
loons  breed  crime.  THERE  ARE  600  OF  THESE  CRIME 
BREEDING  CESSPOOLS  IN  THE  CITY. 


THE  COURIER-JOURNAL  STATED  editorially 
about  a  year  ago,  commenting  on  an  article  by  Michael 
Griffen,  that  “vice  control  in  the  city  has  virtually 
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disappeared  Any  citizen  can  find  evidence  for  himself, 
xle  can  walk  along  most  any  downtown  street  at  night 
and  see  and  hear  the  sordid  manifestations.”  Nothing 
strimge  about  this.  Liquor,  prostitution  and  gambling 
SO  hand  in  hand.  Liquor  is  the  greatest  cause  of  vice. 
iHLRL  are  600  BREEDERS  OF  THIS  SORT  OF 
'IhiNO  IN  THE  CITY.  Why  not  attack  this  whole 
mess  AT  ITS  SOURCE? 


DR.  ISHAM  KIMBELL,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
CENTRAL  STATE  HOSPITAL  at  Lakeland,  stated  re¬ 
cently  that  “Alcoholics  who  must  be  treated  in  mental 
institutions  are  on  the  increase  in  Jefftferson  County.” 
“In  the  opinion  of  many  people,”  Dr.  Kimbell  said,  “Al¬ 
cohol  is  the  greatest  public  health  problem  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  which  is  not  being  systematically  handled  ” 
THERE  ARE  600  DISEASE  BREEDING  SALOONS  IN 
LOUISVILLE  creating  these  “Alcoholics”  for  the  tax¬ 
payers  to  take  care  of. 


LOUISVILLE  ARRESTED  900  DRUNKEN  DRIVERS 
LAST  YEAR.  Probably  a  small  number  compared  to 
those  not  caught.  Several  hundred  people  were  killed 
or  injured.  OVER  600  SALOONS  IN  THE  CITY  are 
turning  these  potential  murderers  loose  on  our  streets. 
What  are  we  doing  about  it? 

FIFTY-EIGHT  DRUNK  ON  MOONSHINE  LIQUOR 
and  only  two  on  legal  liquor,  was  the  evidence  brought 
out  when  60  drunks  were  convicted  in  wet  Princeton, 
Caldwell  County,  Kentucky,  during  July  and  August, 
1937 — four  months  before  that  county  voted  dry. 


“SIXTY-FIVE  PER  CENT  OF  ALL  LIQUOR  SOLD 
IN  HARLAN  COUNTY  IS  ILLICIT  LIQUOR,”  stated 
George  Stewart,  Spirits  Administrator  of  the  State  Al¬ 
cohol  Control  Board  in  1940 — two  years  before  that 
county  voted  dry. 


NATIONAL  FACTS 

FOR  EVERY  $1.00  WE  GIVE  THE  LORD,  we 
Americans  give  the  Devil  $50.00.  Yet,  how  lustily  we 
sing,  “God  Bless  America!” 

SIN  HAS  BECOME  BIG  BUSINESS  TODAY,  and  is 
highly  commercialized.  As  such,  it  pays  large  toll  to 
the  politicians  who  run  our  major  political  parties. 
For  this  reason  the  progress  of  Moral  Reform  is  very 
slow.  This  deplorable  situation  is  a  tremendous  chal¬ 
lenge  to  our  Christian  citizenship. 

IN  1938  THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  FAMILY 
spent  $84.88  for  liquor  and  only  $40.68  for  milk. 

THE  LIQUOR  TRADE  CLAIMS  TO  BE  SUCH  A 
GOOD  FRIEND  OF: 

Farmers,  yet  it  uses  only  1.4  per  cent  of  our  Nation’s 
grain  crop. 
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Labor,  yet  it  employs  only  1.7  per  cent  of  our  work¬ 
ing  people. 


For  every  man  liquor  employs,  it  puts  4  out  of  em¬ 
ployment, 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  WHISKEY  MANUFACTURED 
was  1,101,476,638  f  1>2“,  ” 

States.  For  the  same  period  1,157,474,857  gallons 
wine  were  made. 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  BEER  MANUFACTURED  IN 
1933-1940  in  the  United  States  was  11,419, 310f8b9 
gallons. 


during  the  same  period  1933-1940  we  im^ 

ported  74,952,175  gallons  of  whiskey  and  21,225,8 
gallons  of  wine. 


WE  ARE  NOW  USING  NEEDED  SHIPS  for  war 
maSalV  to  fend  grain  to  England  to  make  Scotch 
whiskey  to  send  back  to  us. 


the  number  of  people  employed  in  the 

manufacturing  was  70,000  m  the  United  States. 


IN  1933,  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  REPEAL, jer ^capita 
consumption  was  3  gallons.  In  > 
gallons  per  capita. 


there  are  437,000  SALOONS  in  the  United  States 
today  against  177,000  saloons  before  prohibition. 


THERE  IS  A  LIQUOR  LICENSE  FOR  EVERY  267 
PERSONS  in  the  United  States.  11  salons  or  eve 
5  churches.  1  barroom  for  every  71  homes. 


THF  T  lOUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  AMERICA  poured  into 
its  victims ^1,852,057,700  gallons  of  all  kinds  of  hqu 
during  the  1940-1941  fiscal  year 


the  people  of  the  united  states  spent 

$1,800,000,000  went  to  the  bootleggers. 


three  out  of  ten  drinkers  become  ad¬ 
dicts. 


there  are  1,000,000  INEBRIATES  M  the  United 
States;  60,000  new  ones  are  being  made  each  yea  . 


A-oniTT  inn  000  PERSONS  ARE  REJECTED  by  the 
li,e“°„mnce  “ipSfs  every  year  in  this  country  on 

account  of  alcoholic  indulgoncG 


are  1  325,000  BARMAIDS  in  America  to- 
day  tof  tVmes  M  m'any  girls  serving  liquor  as  there 
are  attending  college 


there  were  more  violations  of  the  liquor 
laws  last  year  than  in  any  five  years  of  prohibition. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  IS  SPENDING  $15.33  per 
pupTl  on  education  annually,  and  $46.15  per  capita  on 
liquor 


the  “PITTSBURG  CATHOLIC,”  formerly  opposed 
to  national  prohibition  and  in  favor  of  repeal,  now  in- 
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diets  the  liquor  traffic  as  follows:  “Liquor  today  is  a 
greater  menace  to  the  individual,  the  family  and  so¬ 
ciety,  as  a  whole  than  it  ever  was  before  in  the  history 
of  this  country.” 


ACCORDING  TO  CHARGES  by  the  Cook  County 
Retailers  Council,  a  section  of  Chicago  where  60  per 
cent  of  the  residents  are  on  relief  (1939),  there  are  500 
saloons. 


ON  APRIL  10,  1940,  the  Federal  Alcohol  Adminis¬ 
tration  banned  all  reference  in  beer  advertisements  to 
alleged  vitamin  content  of  beer  or  liquor.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  now  been  abolished. 

AT  PRESENT  THERE  ARE  NO  DRY  STATES.  i 
Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Mississippi  are  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  dry  or  prohibition  states.  Each  one  le¬ 
galize  the  sale  of  beer.  According  to  liquor  men,  most 
beer  stores  bootleg  hard  liquor. 

DRY  TERRITORY  IS  RAPIDLY  INCREASING. 

Out  of  around  13,00  local  option  elections  to  date  the 
drys  have  won  9,000  of  them. 


FACTS  ON  LIQUOIl  AND  WAR 

WHEN  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  DREW  THE 
FIRST  DRAFT  NUMBER  he  stated:  “They  must  return 
to  civilian  life  strong  and  healthy,  and  self-respecting 
and  decent  and  free.”  What  chance  has  a  soldier  with 
beer  in  the  army  camp — liquors  all  around  the  camp — 
prostitution  on  every  corner  and  organized  vice  at  his 
elbow?  How  can  this  be  an  “all  out  war”  with  liquor 
given  the  right  of  way  in  tires,  sugar,  metal,  grain  and 
transportation?  Are  we  foolish  or  just  plumb  crazy 
when  we  give  this,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  “Fifth 
Columnists,”  the  all-clear  signal? 

ALCOHOL  WAS  THE  CHIEF  CAUSE  OF  THE 
COLLAPSE  of  French  armies,  according  to  their  mili¬ 
tary  chieftains.  General  Petain  declared  with  great 
feeling,  “Our  soldiers  were  drunk  and  could  not  fight.” 
Frenchmen  drank  5  pints  of  alcohol  per  week.  In  1935, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Reports  showed  each  person  in 
the  United  States  drank  1  3-5  pints  per  week.  Five 
years  later  (1940)  the  amount  increased  to  2  1-2  pints. 
It  is  still  increasing. 

BISHOP  CHAVASSE,  OF  ENGLAND,  said  recently: 
“Alcohol  is  our  fifth  column,  the  enemy  within  our 
gates,  sapping  the  morals  of  our  people.” 

COL.  H.  WATSON  LINDSEY,  THE  PRESENT 
SAFETY  DIRECTOR  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY, 
resigned  as  Alcohol  Beverage  Supervisor  of  Jeffeffrson 
County  in  1940.  He  gave  a  number  of  reasons,  as 
quoted  by  the  Courier- Journal,  for  his  resignation. 
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Among  them  was:  “In  these  times  of  National  emer¬ 
gency,  when  our  country  is  calling  to  the  colors  the 
youth  of  this  Nation  and  when  every  safeguard  to  in¬ 
sure  the  proper  and  temperate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
should  be  strictly  enforced,  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  and  cannot  support  the  present  policy  by  which  the 
number  of  licenses  is  being  increased  at  an  alarming 
rate.  I  cannot  but  recall  that  the  unrestricted  use  of 
liquor  just  preceding  the  World  War  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  National  Prohibition.” 


“ALCOHOL  AND  VENEREAL  DISEASES  ARE  AL¬ 
WAYS  THE  TWIN  OBSTACLES  ito  the  soldier’s 
fitness  to  fight.” 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Yale  Economist,  state¬ 
ment  before  Council  of  National  Defense 
in  1917. 


“MY  EXPERIENCE  THROUGH  LIFE  has  convinced 
me  that  abstinence  from  spiritous  liquor  is  the  best 
safeguard  to  morals  and  health.” 

General  Robert  E.  Lee. 


GENERAL  JOHN  J.  PERSHING  SPEAKS  (1917) 

“BANISH  THE  ENTIRE  LIQUOR  INDUSTRY  from 
the  United  States;  close  every  saloon,  every  brewery; 
suppress  drinking  by  severe  punishment  to  the  drinker, 
and  if  necessary,  death  to  the  seller,  or  maker,  or  both, 
as  traitors,  and  the  nation  will  suddenly  find  itself 
amazed  at  its  efficiency  and  startled  at  the  increase  in 
its  labor  supply.  I  shall  not  go  slow  on  prohibition,  for 
I  know  what  is  the  greatest  foe  to  my  men,  greater 
even  than  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.” 


WOMEN  ARE  SAVING  TIN  CANS  SO  THE  BREWERS 
MAY  USE  THEM  FOR  BOTTLE  CAPS 

FROM  THE  “MERRY-GO-ROUND”  in  the  Courier- 
Journal  of  August  7,  1942,  comes  this  most  disconcert¬ 
ing  news  to  patriotic  housewives:  “One  sad  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  war  effort  is  that  the  big  brewing  companies 
are  now  among  beneficiaries  of  the  patriotic  campaign 
to  collect  tin  cans.  Together  with  certain  soft  drink 
bottling  companies,  they  are  getting  for  bottle  caps,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  tin  cans  which  housewives  in 
140  diffeffrent  communities  have  been  so  faithfully 
collecting  to  be  used  for  bombs  and  war  weapons. 

“HOWEVER,  ONE  BIG  SOFT  DRINK  COMPANY, 
Coca-Cola,  has  refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  col¬ 
lected  tin  cans  to  make  bottle  caps  and  real  fact  is 
that  the  biggest  users  are  brewers.” 


THE  WOMEN  HAVE  BEEN  TOLD  that  the  tin  cans 
were  to  help  win  the  war,  but  the  brewers  offered  the 
W.P.B.  three  times  what  the  scrap  tin  was  worth  in  or¬ 
der  to  use  them  for  bottle  caps. 


YES,  THIS  IS  AN  “ALL  OUT  WAR”— EVERY¬ 
THING  “ALL-OUT”  EXCEPT  THE  BREWERS  AND 
THEIR  POISON  SLOP! 
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FACTS  ON  BOOTLEGGING  AND 
LIQUOR  CRIMES 


FOR  EVERY  LEGAL  DISTILLERY  there  are  100 
moonshine  stills,  declares  Dr.  Wesley  A.  Sturgis,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  Distilled  Spirits  Institute. 


DURING  PROHIBITION  IT  TOOK  2,500  FEDERAL 
AGENTS  to  enforce  the  law  against  bootlegging.  Since 
repeal  it  has  taken  4,500  Federal  Agents  to  enforce  the 
bootlegging  laws. 

DURING  PROHIBITION  IN  1929,  26  per  cent  of  the 
commitments  to  Federal  prisons  were  liquor  law  viola¬ 
tors.  After  repeal  in  1936,  52  per  cent  of  all  commit¬ 
ments  were  liquor  law  violators.  And  they  said  Repeal 
would  end  bootlegging. 

LAST  MAY  (1942)  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER  GAVE  A 
STATEMENT  expressing  grave  concern  over  the  in¬ 
crease  in  crime  over  1941.  Increases  in  various  crimes 
was  as  high  as  15  per  cent.  The  Department  of  Justice 
declared  that  40  per  cent  of  crime  can  be  traced  to 
liquor. 

BOOTLEGGERS  ARE  EVERYWHERE.  The  smoke 
screen  of  legal  liquor  hides  them.  The  United  States 
Government  is  hunting  them  down  with  planes.  Au¬ 
thorities  claim  that  50  per  cent  of  all  liquor  sold  is 
moonshine.  The  Governor  of  Ohio  claims  it  is  nearer 
70  per  cent.  Liberty  Magazine  for  March  3,  1941, 
states,  “we  now  have  the  worst  system  of  bootlegging 
ever  known.” 

“OVER  A  THREE-YEAR  PERIOD  I  HAVE  INTER¬ 
VIEWED  some  eight  thousand  men  received  at  this 
prison,  of  all  races  and  creeds,  ranging  in  age  from 
seventeen  to  more  than  eighty  years  of  age.  More  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  men  admit  liquor  drinking.  Nearly 
60  per  cent  will  admit,  on  close  questioning  that  they 
were  heavily  intoxicated  when  their  crimes  were  com¬ 
mitted.” 

—Samuel  B.  Wenger,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of 
the  State  Prison  of  Southern  Michigan. 


11,369  MONSHINE  STILLS  CAPTURED  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  report  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1942.  This  is  close  to  double  the 
number  captured  the  year  before.  185,747  gallons  of 
spirits  captured;  5,471,993  gallons  of  mash;  3,503  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  trucks  confiscated  and  20,174  bootleggers 
and  moonshiners  arrested.  High  license  and  legal 
liquor  breeds  bootleggers  and  moonshiners  like  gar¬ 
bage  breeds  flies.  Legal  saloons  are  the  outlet  for  their 
ilhcit  wares. 
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FACTS  ON  SUPREME  COURT 
DECISIONS  AGAINST 
LIQUOR 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT  has  de- 

cleared  in  several  decisions  that  saloons  cause  more 
crime,  more  misery  and  more  pauperism  than  any  other 
source.  They  have  repeatedly  declared  “no  man  has 
any  inherent  right  to  sell  liquor,”  and  “the  saloon  be¬ 
ing  a  public  menace,  is  inherently  unlawful.” 

Crowley  v.  Christensen,  137  U.  S.  86  II 
Supreme  Court  Reporter  13.) 

IN  THE  SAME  ABOVE  DECISION  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SUPREME  COURT  SAYS:  “Oft  times,  the  man 
who  prates  loudest  about  his  personal  liberty,  is  the 
man  who  has  a  wife  and  half  a  dozen  children.  The 
wife  and  children  know  that  if  he  is  permitted  to  gratify 
his  appetite,  it  means  hunger  and  misery  to  them.  A 
man  has  no  personal  liberty  to  disgrace,  debase  and 
bring  to  want  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him.  He 
has  no  personal  right  to  so  spend  his  substance  as  to 
make  them  a  charge  upon  the  public.  Personal  liberty 
to  drink  leads  to  neglect  of  business  and  waste  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  general  demoralization.” 


ANOTHER  DECISION  STATES:  “The  business  of 
manufacturing  and  selling  liquor  is  one  that  effects 
the  public  interest  in  many  ways,  and  leads  to  many 
disorders.  It  has  a  tendency  to  increase  pauperism  and 
crime.  It  renders  a  large  force  of  peace  officers  es¬ 
sential  and  it  adds  to  the  expense  of  the  courts,  and 
nearly  all  branches  of  civil  administration.” 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  KANSAS  GAVE  THE 
SALOON  A  JOLT  IN  THESE  WORDS:  “The  saloon  is  a 
contageous  peril  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  so¬ 
ciety;  it  weakens,  corrupts,  debauches  and  slays  hu¬ 
man  life  and  human  character.” 


THE  VARIOUS  DECISIONS  OF  THE  COURTS 
AGAINST  LIQUOR  is  summed  up  in  these  words:  “The 
whole  liquor  problem  is  a  question  of  license  or  no 
license.  With  a  license  it  is  permitted  to  exist,  is  pro¬ 
tected  and  thus  becomes  a  “LEGALIZED  OUTLAW.” 


PAGE  THE  LIQUOR  OUTFIT.  In  the  face  of  the 
above  stinging  indictments  against  liquor,  stronger  lan¬ 
guage  than  ever  used  by  so-called  “Reformers,”  does 
the  Liquor  Outfit  include  our  Courts  when  they  refer, 
sneeringly,  to  “Prohibition  Fanatics.” 
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DON'T 


Ma- 

Dale  Counties  .jorily 

’36  Magoffin  ....5,037 

’36  Taylor  . 1,233 

’36  Edmonson  .  .  800 

36  Owsley  . 1,139 

36  Clinton  . 1,338 

36  Pulaski  . 4,789 

’36  Russell  . 1,846 

’36  Whitney  ....2,157 
’36  Breckinridge  1,497 
’36  Menifee  ....  616 

’36  Leslie  .  686 

’36  Morgan  . 1,411 

’36  Barren  .  613 

’36  Metcalfe  -  750 


36  Livingston  . .  735 

’36  Knox . 1,260 

'36  Elliott  .  9 

’36  Owen  .  232 

'36  Rockcastle  . . .  587 

’36  Casey  .  911 

’36  Laurel  . 1,362 

’36  Allen . 1,078 

'36  Lyon  .  424 

'37  Robertson  .  .  .  152 
'37  Cumberland  927 
’37  Fleming  ....  102 

’37  Powell  .  971 

’37  Adair  . 1,628 

’37  Green  .  923 

’37  Calloway  .  . .  1,379 


'37 

Carter  .... 

.  .  453 

’37 

Spencer  . . 

.  .  399 

’37 

ITrigg  . 

. .  149 

’37 

Clay  . 

.  .1 121 

'37 

Mercer  .... 

.  .1,955 

'37 

Caldwell  . 

.  .  543 

'37 

Monroe  . . . 

. .  794 

’37 

Crittenden 

.  .  998 

'37 

Lincoln  . . . 

. .  381 

’37 

Wayne  . . . 

.  .1,448 

’37 

Jackson  . . 

.  .1,353 

’37 

Garrard  . . 

.  .1,069 

'37 

Marshall  . . 

.  .  579 

’38 

Graves  . . . 

. .  421 

'39  Hancock  ....  234 
’40  McLean  ....  890 

’41  Logan  . 2,637 

’41  Todd  . 1,524 

'41  Lawrence  .  .  .  738 
’41  Webster  ....1,622 
'41  McCreary  . .  .  419 
’41  Grayson  ....1,975 
'41  Simpson  ....  569 

’42  Harjrn  . 1,390 

’42  Carlisle  .  570 

'42  Butler  . 1,822 

’42  Muhlenberg  3,213 
’42  Lee  .  297 


MAKE  ANY  MOV 
MAKE  ANY  MOVE 
to  start  a  local  op¬ 
tion  election  in  your 
county  or  precinct 
until  you  first  get  in 
touch  with  your 
League.  The  most 
important  part  of  a 
local  option  election 
is  to  START  RIGHT. 

TEN  COUNTIES 

WERE  THROWN 
OUT  by  the  courts 
after  they  had  voted 
dry  because  the  legal 
set-up  was  wrong. 
Most  of  these  coun¬ 
ties  had  attorneys  on 
the  committee. 

NO  COUNTY 

HAS  BEEN  INVAL¬ 
IDATED  SINCE  THE 
PRESENT  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  of  the 
League  took  charge 
in  1937.  He  super¬ 
vises  the  legal  set-up, 
furnishes  sample  pe¬ 
titions  and  other 
forms,  advises  on  lit¬ 
erature,  advertising 
and  assists  the  coun- 
.tv  committee  in  ev¬ 
ery  way. 

SEVERAL  COUN¬ 
TIES  HAVE  BEEN 
LOST  because  a 
small  group  plunged 
the  county  in  the 
fight.  The  plan  ad- 
-ised  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  check¬ 
mates  any  embryo 
attempt  to  start  ac¬ 
tion  without  the  in¬ 
terest  and  backing  of 
the  ministers  and 
dry  leaders. 

IT'  IS  THE  POLICY 
OF  THE  LEAGUE  to 
discourage  counties 
and  units  getting  in 
the  fight  where  there 
is  little  hope  of  vot¬ 
ing  dry. 


'38  Wolfe  .  903 

’39  Ohio  . li,576 


GETTING  THE  RIGHT  START  IN  LOCAL  OPTION  ELECTIONS 

In  the  past,  too  many  counties  have  been  “pushed”  in  the  fight  by  embryo  methods.  A 
few  leaders  suddenly  deciding  that  the  time  was  ripe  and  without  general  approval  or  knowl¬ 
edge  started  petitions.  Under  our  new  plan  your  state  organization  asks  that  no  county  enter 

a  local  option  campaign  until: 

1st — All  the  ministers  of  the  county  meet  to  discuss  the  situation.  If  this  meeting  votes 
“go”  then  appoint  a  temporary  committee  to  carry  on  from  there. 

2nd — This  committee  gets  in  touch  with  the  State  organization  for  approval  and  suggested 
date  of  voting,  sample  petitions  and  all  instructions  pertaining  to  a  proper  course  of  action. 

3rd — If  the  state  approves  then  this  temporary  comi/iiittee  arranges  for  a  general  mass 
meeting  at  which  every  pastor  is  held  responsible  for  getti|>g  his  official  board  and  dry  leaders 
present.  I] 

4th — This  meeting  discusses  the  matter  pro  and  con.  If  the  vote  is  “go”  a  steering  com¬ 
mittee  is  appointed  representing  every  section  of  the  county.  This  committee  has  charge  of 
securing  the  petitions  and  is  empowered  to  carefully  select  a  campaign  chairman  and  com¬ 
mittee  to  conduct  the  campaign. 

5th — Your  state  organization  is  usually  present  at  one  or  more  of  these  meetings  to  assist 

and  advise  every  step  of  the  way.  No  attorney  need  be  employed.  The  state  supervises  each 

legal  step. 

In  nearly  every  county  where  this  plan  and  the  state’s  instructions  have  been  followed, 
the  campaigns  have  been  won. 

AS  OTHER  COUNTIES  GO  DRY  MARK  THEM  ON  THIS  MAP 


KENTUCKY  FACTS  ON  THE 
HISTORY  OF  PROHIBITION 

1871— BY  SPECIAL  ACTS  OF  THE  GENERAL  AS¬ 
SEMBLY,  twenty-five  counties  secured  prohibi¬ 
tion  between  1871  and  1891. 

1873 — A  LOCAL  OPTION  LAW  WAS  ADOPTED.  Out 
of  259  towns  voting,  207  voted  against  license. 

1396— THE  COUNTY  UNIT  LAW  WAS  ENACTED 
excepting  cities  with  a  population  of  3,000  or 
more  from  the  vote  of  the  county.  The  dry 
counties  increased  to  97. 

1904 — THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  KENTUCKY 
WAS  ORGANIZED  in  the  Broadway  Christian 
Church  at  Lexington,  October  27th,  succeeding 
the  Inter-Denominational  Temperance  Federa¬ 
tion  which  had  been  organized  some  years  before. 
Dr.  M.  B.  Adams  was  elected  President  and  Dr! 
George  W.  Young,  Superintendent. 

1907 — THE  DRYS  WON  35  OUT  OF  37  COUNTY  OP¬ 
TION  ELECTIONS. 

1908  DR.  N.  H.  PALMER  became  Superintendent  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

1913 — THERE  WERE  99  DRY  AND  21  WET  COUNTIES. 

1916 — 106  COUNTIES  NOW  DRY  AND  14  WET. 

1918—  THE  18th  AMENDMENT  WAS  RATIFIED  in  the 
House,  67  to  11,  and  in  the  Senate,  27  to  5,  on 
January  14.  Kentucky  was  the  third  state  to 
ratify. 

1919—  THE  -STATE  CONSTITUTION  PROHIBITION 
AMENDMENT  was  voted  on  and  adopted  in  No¬ 
vember  by  a  dry  majority  of  11,224  (FOR— 209  - 
905,  AGAINST— 198,681). 

1920—  STATE-WIDE  PROHIBITION  became  effective 
January  16,  1920. 

1923 —  REV.  IRA  L.  MEYERS  became  Superintendent  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

1924 —  HON.  A.  C.  GRAHAM  became  Superintendent  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League. 

1928— KENTUCKY  CONSIDERED  THE  -PRESIDEN¬ 
TIAL  ELECTION  a  referendum  on  the  Prohibi¬ 
tion  question  and  gave  Herbert  Hoover  558,064 
votes  and  Alfred  E.  Smith,  281,070. 

1933— KENTUCKY  VOTED  TO  REPEAL  THE  18th 
AMENDMENT  by  a  wet  majority  of  152,236.  The 
vote  was  386,653  wet  and  234,017  dry. 

1935 — KENTUCKY  VOTED  TO  TAKE  THE  7th 
AMENDMENT  out  of  the  Constitution  by  a  wet 
majority  of  109,957.  The  vote  was  421,515  wet, 
and  312,258  dry. 
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1936— THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  passed  a  county 
local  option  act  that  has  become  a  model  for  the 
nation.  Under  this  new  local  option  act  23 
counties  voted  dry. 

1937_WALTER  J.  HOSHAL  became  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  Kentucky. 
Twenty  more  counties  voted  dry. 

1941—  COUNTIES  CONTINUE  TO  GO  DRY.  Seven 
more  join  the  dry  column. 

1942—  UP  TO  AUGUST,  FIVE  COUNTIES  VOTED  DRY 
IN  A  ROW,  including  Harlan,  the  third  largest 
county  in  the  state  as  to  population.  Lee  County, 

voting  dry,  made  60  counties — one-half  of  the  120 
counties. 


NATIONAL  FACTS  ON  THE 
HISTORYOF  PROHIBITION 


1625— THE  FIRST  SALOON  IN  AMERICA  was  opened 
in  Boston. 


1650— LIQUOR  WAS  FIRST  TAXED  for  revenue  pur¬ 
poses. 

1078 _ New  Jersey  prohibited  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the 

Indians. 


1733 — Georgia  prohibited  the  importation  of  liquor 
into  that  colony. 


1737_’THE  first  TOTAL  ABSTAINERS  SOCIETY  in 
America  was  organized  by  the  American  Indians 
of  the  Shawnee  tribe,  which  held  a  coimcil  at 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  March  5,  1737.  For  109 
years  the  Indians  of  New  York 
nual  Temperance  Convention.  In  1937,  bUU  In¬ 
dians  came  from  six  reservations. 


1760— THE  DIARY  OF  JOHN  ADAMS  on  February 
29th,  records:  “At  the  present  day  licensed 
houses  are  becoming  the  eternal  haunt  ot  loose, 
disorderly  people.” 

1776  _ general  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  on  March 

26th  in  order  issued  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  urged 
the  officers  of  the  Continental  Army  to  prevent 
the  soldiers  from  frequenting  tippling  houses. 

1777  _ The  first  Continental  Congress  passed  a  resolu¬ 

tion  asking  the  various  state  legislatures  to  stop 
the  pernicious  use  of  grain  in  making  liquor 
from  which  “extensive  evils  are  likely  to  be  de¬ 
rived.” 

1789 — President  George  Washington  denounced  drink 
as  “the  cource  of  all  evil  and  the  rum  of  half 
the  working  men  in  the  country. 
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1792— THE  LIQUOR  OUTFIT  AND  DISTILLERS  start¬ 
ed  the  Whiskey  Rebellion,  refusing  to  pay  the  new 
revenue  taxes  imposed  by  Congress.  President 
George  Washington  quelled  the  Rebellion  with 
troops. 

1808— THE  FIRST  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1808.  Members  pledged  not  to  drink 
liquor  except  at  public  dinners.  A  similar  so¬ 
ciety  organized  about  this  time  pledged  the  mem¬ 
bers  not  to  get  drunk  except  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  Pledges  of  the  Maine  Temperance  Society 
organized  in  1812  were  similar. 

1826— THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SO¬ 
CIETY  was  organized  in  Boston. 

1840— SENTIMENT  FOR  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE 
PLEDGES  became  National  in  the  organization 
of  the  famous  “Washingtonians.”  Later,  the 
“Sons  of  Temperance.”  “Order  of  Good  Samari¬ 
tans,”  the  “Good  Templars,”  the  “Andover  So¬ 
ciety,”  and  others. 

1851— MAINE  BECAME  THE  FIRST  STATE  to  enact 
state-wide  prohibition.  Kansas  followed  in  1880, 
and  North  Dakota  was  third  in  1889. 

1865— VARIOUS  TEMPERANCE  ORGANIZATIONS 
were  merged  into  “The  National  Temperance  So¬ 
ciety.” 

1872— THE  CATHOLIC  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  UNION 
was  formed,  reaching  a  membership  of  over  80,000 
in  ten  years. 

1874— THE  WOMAN’S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION  was  organized  in  Ohio. 

1881—  NEBRASKA  WAS  THE  FIRST  STATE  to  adopt 
High  License. 

1882—  VERMONT  WAS  THE  FIRST  STATE  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Within  ten  years  every  state  in  the 
Union  was  “doing  it.” 

1893— THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  WAS  ORGAN¬ 
IZED  on  May  24th,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  The 
founder.  Dr.  Howard  Hyde  Russell,  is  still  living 
in  Westerfield,  Ohio  (August,  1942).  He  is  still 
active  at  over  80  years  of  age. 

1913_THE  NON-PARTISAN  MOVEMENT  for  National 
Constitutional  Prohibition  began. 

1917— THE  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT 
resolution  was  adopted  December  18th.  The  first 
state  to  raitfy  was  Mississippi  on  January  8,  1918. 

1919_NEBRASKA  WAS  THE  36th  STATE  to  ratify 
the  18th  Amendment,  January  16th.  National 
prohibition  became  effective  one  year  later. 

1920— NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  BECAME  EFFEC¬ 
TIVE  January  16th.  Forty-six  of  the  forty-eight 
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states  ratified. 


1933— PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  TOOK  THE  OATH 
OE  OFEICE  MARCH  4th.  Within  less  than  three 
weeks  a  “Beer  Bill”  was  jammed  through  Con¬ 
gress  legalizing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  3.2 
per  cent  beer — intoxicating  liquor.  Senator  Shep¬ 
pard  said  of  this  bill:  “Nullification!  Intoxica¬ 
tion!  Corruption!  This  measure  will  bring  waste 
and  woe  to  the  generations  now  in  existence  and 
the  generations  yet  unborn.”  Senator  Borah  said: 
“There  is  no  uglier  crime  than  nullification.  It 
is  the  stilletto  that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
constitutional  government.”  Within  a  few  weeks 
all  restrictions  were  abandoned  and  all  kinds  of 
intoxicating  liquors  were  flooding  the  country. 
Meanwhile,  the  18th  Amendment  was  still  a  part 
of  the  Constitution.  It  was  not  legally  repealed 
until  the  following  December  5,  1933. 

HOW'S  THIS  FOR  A  TEMPERANCE  PLEDGE 


BACK  IN  1600? 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  movements  towards 
drinking  reform  was  the  institution  of  the  Order  of 
Temperance  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  on  December 
25,  1600.  The  members  pledged  themselves  not  to  drink 
more  than  seven  glasses  of  alcoholic  liquor  at  one  time, 
and  that  not  oftener  than  twice  a  day. 

— Hackwood,  Inns.  Ales,  and  Drinking  Cus¬ 
toms  of  Old  England,  p.  160. 

TWO  ALL-TIME  RECORDS  IN  DRY  VICTORIES 

When  Michigan  voted  dry  in  the  1916  state-wide 
campaign,  Detroit  came  within  6,226  of  voting  dry; 
the  largest  city  ever  to  attain  such  a  record  before  or 
since  National  Prohibition. 


IN  THE  1917  OHIO  STATE- WIDE  DRY  CAMPAIGN, 
Columbus  voted  dry  by  nearly  500;  the  largest  city  to 
ever  give  a  dry  majority  in  a  straight  Prohibition  elec¬ 
tion,  before  or  since. 

THESE  TWO  RECORDS  WERE  MADE  by  Walter 
J  Hoshal,  State  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Hoshal  was  the  campaign 
manager  in  each  of  the  above  cities. 


FACTS  ON  WHY  YOUTH  SHOULD 
NOT  DRINK 

IF  YOU  EXPECT  TO  STAY  IN  THE  GAME,  leave 
alcohol  alone.  It  gets  you  sooner  or  later. 

— Walter  Johnson  of  National  Baseball  Fame. 

LIQUOR  WILL  UNDERMINE  BOYS;  rob  them; 
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clean  them  out.  That’s  why  I  am  against  it. 

— Coach  Fielding  H.  Yost,  University  of 
Michigan. 

THE  ONLY  USE  I  HAVE  FOR  ALCOHOL  is  for  rub¬ 
bing  my  body  before  I  run.  I  have  never  used,  nor  do 
I  intend  to  use,  alcoholic  beverages. 

— Jesse  Owens,  United  States  Athlete. 


I  HAVE  BETTER  USE  FOR  MY  BRAIN  than  to 
poison  it  with  alcohol.  To  put  alcohol  in  the  hurnan 
brain  is  like  putting  sand  in  the  bearings  of  an  engine. 

— Thomas  A.  Edison. 

THERE  ISN’T  A  THOUGHT  IN  A  HOGSHEAD  OF 
BEER.  There  isn’t  an  idea  in  a  whole  brewery. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt. 

THE  FOUR  GREAT  SCOURGES  OF  MANKIND 
have  been  drink,  war,  pestilence  and  famine,  and  drink 
has  been  more  destructive  than  war,  pestilence  and 
famine  combined. 

— Gladstone. 


IT  WOULD  SIMPLY  BE  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  A  MAN 
WHO  DRINKS  to  be  a  Scout.  Keep  off  liquor  from  the 
very  first  and  make  up  your  mind  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

— Chief  Scout,  Robert  Baden-Powell,  in 
“Scouting  for  Boys.” 

“BEVERAGE  ALCOHOL,”  SAID  THE  DOCTOR 
WHO  KNEW,  “gives  you  a  red  nose,  a  black  eye,  a  white 
liver,  a  yellow  streak,  a  green  brain,  a  dark  brown 
breath  and  a  blue  outlook.” 

DOUGLASS  (Wrong  way)  CORRIGAN,  when  of¬ 
fered  whiskey  upon  landing  in  Ireland  replied  bluntly; 
“I  don’t  drink.” 


REV.  HARRY  E.  FOSDICK;  “The  Liquor  Traffic  is 
sacrilege  for  it  seeks  to  profit  from  the  damnation  of 
human  souls.” 


RED  GRANGE,  NOTED  FOOTBALL  PLAYER,  re¬ 
plies  with  an  emphatic  “NO,”  when  asked  if  he  drinks. 

YOUTH  WILL  DO  WELL  TO  REMEMBER  that  it’s 
not  the  fifth,  the  sixth  or  the  ninety-sixth  glass  that 
may  be  loaded  with  so  much  danger.  IT  IS  THE  FIRST 
DRINK.  Leave  that  alone  and  the  rest  will  be  taken 
care  of.  You  don’t  need  to  be  a  prude.  You  don’t  use 
pepper  sauce  on  your  food  just  because  someone  else 
does  or  because  you  are  invited  to.  You  don’t  have 
to  take  carbolic  acid  to  find  out  if  it  is  a  poison, 
your  own  life.  Practice  good  generalship.  Have  the 
courage  to  be  diffeffrent.  Your  friends  will  respect  you 
for  it. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ADS  FROM  ONE  PAGE  OF 
THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  ARE  HIGHLY  SUGGES¬ 
TIVE; 
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Situation  Wanted— Bartender.  Experienced, 

good  mixer,  sober,  reliable. 

Help  wanted— Men.  First-class  cook  for  small 
hotel.  No  drinkers  need  apply. 

Help  wanted— Printing  salesman;  don’t  apply 
unless  you  can  fulfill  the  following:  Sober,  indus¬ 
trious,  etc. 

• — Religious  Digest. 


NATIONAL  FACTS  ON  DRUNK 
DRIVING  AND  INSANITY 

FOR  EVERY  DOLLAR  WE  RECEIVE  IN  LIQUOR 
REVENUE  the  public  pays  out  fifteen  dollars — five  dol¬ 
lars  to  drink  the  poison  slop  and  ten  dollars  in  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  damage  caused  by  liquor  in  crime,  pau¬ 
perism,  insanity,  wreckage  caused  by  drunken  drivers, 
broken  homes  and  misery.  Liquor  boasts  of  the  billion 
dollars  they  pay  in  revenue  and  the  number  of  tanks 
and  battleships  it  would  build.  Do  away  with  this  tragic 
waste  and  see  how  many  tanks  and  battleships  we 
could  build  with  the  fifteen  billion  dollars  we  would 
save. 

OVER  20,000  PEOPLE  KILLED  LAST  YEAR  BY 
DRUNKEN  DRIVERS.  “From  50  to  60  per  cent  of  all 
auto  fatuities  are  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  alco¬ 
hol.”  Dr.  Herman  A.  Heise  made  such  a  statement  to 
the  National  Safety  Council.  Judge  Harry  H.  Porter, 
Chairman  of  this  Council’s  Committee  on  Tests,  offers 
as  his  personal  opinion  that  “Alcohol  is  involved  in 
60  per  cent  of  highway  accidents.” 

DR.  LAWRENCE  KOLB,  ASSISTANT  SURGEON 
GENERAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  HEALTH  SERV¬ 
ICE,  stated  recently  that  “Alcohol  has  caused  more 
deaths  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  foreign  country 
for  which  statistics  are  available.” 

DR.  ARTHUR  HUNTER,  ACTUARY  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  figures  that  ev¬ 
ery  drink  costs  the  moderate  drinker  25  minutes  of  his 
life  in  addition  to  his  money. 

OF  THE  25,000  ANNUAL  ADMISSIONS  TO  THE 
FAMED  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK,  40  per 
cent  are  for  drunkenness;  of  all  male  admissions  to  the 
mental  hospitals  of  Massachusetts,  32  per  cent  are  di- 
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rectly  connected  with  alcoholism;  the  percentage  of 
women  admitted  on  account  of  alcoholism  is  gaining 
rapidly  on  that  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
“The  nation's  greatest  disease  enemy  which  is  not 
being  attacked  systematically  is  alcoholism,”  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Research  Council  of  Problems  on  Alco¬ 
hol. 

— Vernon  Bronson  Twitchell,  Director  of  the 
Alcoholic  Inst,,  Chicago,  a  Consulting  Psy¬ 
chologist,  a  member  of  the  Research  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Problems  on  Alcohol,  and  a  staff 
member  of  the  Chicago  State  Hospital. 

YOU  CAN  GET  ALONG  WITH  A  WOODEN  LEG 
but  you  can’t  get  along  with  a  wooden  head.  In  order 
that  your  brain  may  be  kept  clear  you  must  keep  your 
body  fit  and  well.  That  cannot  be  done  if  one  drinks 
liquor. 

— Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  of  Mayo  Clinic. 

ALCOHOL  IS  A  MAJOR  CAUSE  OF  INSANITY, 
and  poisoning  from  it  is  the  cause  of  more  deaths  than 
many  dreaded  infectious  diseases.  ...  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  escape  premature  death  go  from  bad 
to  worse  until  they  become  psychotic  and  find  their 
way  into  hospitals  for  mental  disease. 

— Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon-General, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

OVER  HALF  ARE  ALCOHOLICS 

STARTLING  INFORMATION  IS  GIVEN  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  Special  Re¬ 
ports,  Psychiatric  Services  in  General  Hospitals;  1941, 
Volume  15,  Number  28,  Page  355,  June  5,  1942.  The  re¬ 
port  shows  that  out  of  33,361  admissions  to  Psychiatric 
services  in  the  General  Hospitals  in  the  United  States 
for  1941,  a  total  of  19,969  were  ALCOHOLICS — OVER 
ONE  HALF.  The  various  disorders  are  classified  as 
follows:  Epilepsy  1,173;  mental  deficiency  1,444;  drug 
addiction  373;  personality  disorders  90;  psychopathic 
personality  6,663;  primary  behavior  disorders  1,364;  not 
classified  6,285;  ALCOHOLISM  19,969.  WHY  DON’T 
WE  STOP  THE  SALE  OF  THIS  POISON  SLOP? 

DRINKING  WOMAN  ARRESTED 

THE  FBI  SAYS  that  fingerprint  records  show  that 
the  number  of  women  arrested  for  drunkenness  in¬ 
creased  35.4  per  cent  and  for  driving  while  intoxicated 
38.3  per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  1941  as  compared  with 
the  first  half  of  1940.  The  number  of  men  arrested  for 
drunkenness  increased  33.3  per  cent  and  for  driving 
while  intoxicated  21.1  per  cent  for  the  same  period. 

— Second  Quarterly  Bulletin,  1941. 
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NATIONAL  FACTS  ON  THE 
ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE 


The  Anti-Saloon  League  was  organized  May  24,  1893, 
at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Within  a  few  years  every  state  in 
the  Union  was  organized  and  the  League  became  a  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  with  Headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 


The  League  is  officially  endorsed  by  religious  de¬ 
nominations.  It  is  a  militant,  non-partisan  alliance  of 
all  persons  who  favor  the  extermination  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  IT  IS  THE  CHURCH  IN  ACTION 
AGAINST  LIQUOR.  Its  governing  body  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  every  group  organized  for  or  interested  in  this 
great  conflict. 


FOR  FIFTY  YEARS  the  Anti-Saloon  League  has 
weathered  every  storm — every  depression  and  every 
vicious  attack  by  the  organized  liquor  interest.  During 
these  fifty  years,  over  200  temperance  organizations, 
both  state  and  national,  have  sprung  up,  each  with  in¬ 
spiring  plans  and  elaborate  intentions  to  do  the  work 
better  than  the  League.  They  have  all  “Gone  with 
the  Wind.”  The  League  continues  to  carry  on. 


THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  IS  INTER-DENOM¬ 
INATIONAL.  It  has  nation-wide  prestige.  It  is  ex¬ 
perienced  and  knows  what  it  is  all  about.  Its  leadCTS 
are  trained  in  the  work.  It  is  the  fighting  area  of  the 
church  against  leagalized  liquor.  It  is  always  on  the 
job.  It  is  a  tried  and  proven  organization.  It  is  per¬ 
manent. 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS 


President— Bishop  Ralph  S.  Cushman,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Vice  President — Andrew  Wilson,  V/ashington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer — Charles  E.  Coleman,  Chicago,  111. 

Attorney— Hon.  Edward  B.  Dunford,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Field  Superintendent — A.  G.  Christgau,  Washington, 

D.  C.  »  .  m 

Field  Speaker — Sam  Morris,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Research  Secretary— Laura  Lindley,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Executive  Secretary — George  W.  Crabbe,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Founder — Rev.  Howard  Hyde  Russell,  D.  D.,  Wester¬ 
ville,  O.  ^  ^  • 

National  Headquarters — 131  B.  Street,  S.  E.,  Washing¬ 


ton,  D.  C. 
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THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE 
REPRESENTS  ALL  CHURCHES 


The  League  is  officially  endorsed  by  Church  denomi¬ 
nations.  Each  denomination  officially  appoints  five 
members  to  represent  them  on  the  League’s  official 
board. 

THE  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  KENTUCKY 
is  a  militant  non-partisan  interdenominational  alliance 
of  all  persons  who  favor  the  extermination  of  the  bev¬ 
erage  liquor  traffic.  IT  IS  THE  CHURCH  IN  ACTION! 
Its  governing  body  is  representative  of  EVERY  group 
organized  for  or  interested  in  this  great  conflict. 

OFFICERS 


Rev.  J.  H.  Arndt . 

E.  M.  Wright . 

Rev.  J.  H.  Nicholson,  D.D, 

Rev.  A.  K.  Wright . 

Miss  Irene  Steepler..... 
Walter  J.  Hoshal . 


. President 

1st  Vice  President 
.2d  Vice  President 

. Secretary 

. Treasure!' 

. . .  Superin tenden  i 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Bryce  M.  Goldsborough 
Rev.  J.  R.  Wood 
Rev.  D.  R.  Lovely 
Rev.  B.  F.  Atkinson 
Rev.  C.  A  Humphrey 
Rev.  A.  H.  Gregory 
Rev.  J.  H.  Nicholson,  D.  D. 
E.  W.  Wright 
Rev.  A.  G.  Stone 
Rev.  M.  P.  Hunt 
Rev.  C.  L.  Breland 
Wm.  Heib 

Rev.  Rhodes  Thompson 
Rev.  Kirby  Smith 
Rev.  A.  C.  Brooks 
Rev.  L.  E.  Baird 
Rev.  Wylie  R.  Bryant 
Rev.  Wm.  F.  Hill 
Rev.  W.  W.  Shepherd 
Rev.  J.  B.  Stamer 
Rev.  A.  K.  Wright 


Rev.  J.  H.  Arndt 
S.  L.  Renfro 
Rev.  C.  E.  Vogel 
J.  G.  Denhardt 
Virgel  McMullen 
J.  H.  Dickey 
Rev.  Rufus  A.  Slinker 
Hon.  W.  A.  Frost 
George  E.  Hays 
John  Goeing 
Wm.  S.  Wacker 
Rev.  R.  H.  Stewart 
Rev.  Perry  L;  Stone 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Coleman 
Rev.  V.  A.  Jones 
Rev.  A.  Warren  Hu3  ;k 
Rev.  Ray  A.  Morris 
Rev.  H.  Glenn  Stepheni 
L.  S.  Speckman 
Major  W.  W.  Bouterse 


FOR  A  DRY  KENTUCKY 

KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  YOUR  STATE 
ORGANIZATION 


Extra  copies  of  “FACTS”  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Anti-Saloon  League.  Single  copy  5c,  six  copies  25c, 
25  for  $1.00  and  100  copies  $3.00. 
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PLATFORM 

of  the 

National  Party 


Founded 

October  4th,  1917 


Principles,  Spirit  and  Aims 


Headquarters 

Suite  1120  Masonic  Temple 
Chicago,  111. 

Eastern  Office,  15  E.  40th  St.,  New  York 


PLATFORM 

of  the 

NATIONAL  PARTY 


The  Conference  of  radical  and  progressive 
groups  which  met  in  Chicago,  October  3rd  and 
4th,  1917,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  plat¬ 
form  for  a  new  national  party,  and  decided  to 
recommend  it  to  a  national  convention  to  be  held 
at  a  time  and  place  to  be  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Party: 


The  National  Party  in  convention  assembled, 
recognizing  God  as  the  source  of  all  beneficent 
government,  makes  this  declaration  of  its  princi¬ 
ples,  which  it  regards  as  a  solemn  covenant  with 
the  American  people: 

We  declare  our  aim  to  be  the  attainment  of 
democracy  in  government  and  Industry  and  in 
our  International  relations.  We  favor  such  pol¬ 
icies  on  the  part  of  our  government  as  will  secure 
the  fullest  individual  liberty  and  the  most  widely 
diffused  equality  of  opportunity  in  alt  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

PART  I— POLITICAL  DEMOCRACY. 

(1)  Universal  Suffrage:  There  can  be  no  equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity  in  political  affairs,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  complete  democracy,  so  long  as  one- 
half  of  the  adult  inhabitants  are  denied  a  voice 
in  forming  the  laws  under  which  they  are  to  live. 
The  right  of  suffrage  should  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  sex.  We  therefore  de¬ 
mand  the  nation-wide  enfranchisement  of  women 
upon  equal  terms  with  men,  and  favor  the  im¬ 
mediate  adoption  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

(2)  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall;  No 
democracy  can  be  safe  without  guarantees  that 
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the  officials  elected  by  the  people  will  represent 
them  faithfully  and  continue  to  express  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  electors.  The  people  must 
have  the  right  to  originate  and  to  reject  legis¬ 
lation,  and  power  to  replace  elected  officials. 
Therefore  we  advocate  the  adoption  by  city, 
county,  state  and  nation  of  the  initiative,  refer¬ 
endum  and  recall,  with  proper  safeguards  against 
their  abuse. 

(3)  The  Short  Ballot;  No  democracy  can  be 
intelligent  or  efficient  without  fixation  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  centralization  of  authority  in 
matters  of  administration.  The  enthusiasm  and 
intelligence  shown  by  free  citizens  in  electing 
leaders  whom  they  know,  are  changed  into  indif¬ 
ference  and  inefficiency  when  they  are  required 
to  elect  numerous  subordinate  officials  of  whose 
personalities  and  qualifications  they  are  ignor¬ 
ant.  Therefore  we  favor  the  principle  of  the 
Short  Ballot  in  all  state  and  municipal  elections, 
and  a  greatly  increased  centralization  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  especially  in  matters  of  municipal  admin¬ 
istration.  We  believe  that  any  possible  danger 
involved  in  such  increase  of  power  will  be  amply 
guarded  against  by  the  people  reserving  to  them¬ 
selves  the  right  of  recall. 

(4)  Executive  Budget:  Modern  government 
with  its  manifold  obligations  Involves  enormous 
expenditures.  They  will  Increase  rather  than 
diminish.  This  being  true,  our  present  method  of 
appropriation  by  scattered  and  disconnected  bills, 
prepared  by  different  legislative  committees  hav¬ 
ing  no  connection  with  one  another,  is  not  only 
obsolete,  but  dangerous  to  the  community  and  the 
nation. 

We  therefore  favor  the  executive  budget — a 
schedule,  of  proposed  expenditures  prepared  an¬ 
nually  in  advance  by  responsible  administrative 
officers  and  submitted  to  the  legislature  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  modification.  We  believe  that  the 
burden  of  responsibility  should  be  thrown  upon 
any  legislature  that  proposes  to  increase  the  re¬ 
quests  of  disbursing  officers. 

(5)  Proportional  Representation:  In  a  democ¬ 
racy  the  obligation  of  the  minority  to  abide  loy¬ 
ally  by  community  decisions  carries  with  it  the 
right  of  the  minority  to  participate  in  community 
decisions.  It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  Import- 
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ance  that  minorities  should  not  only  take  Part 
the  election  of  the  people’s  representatives,  but 
that  they  should  be  assured  a  direct  voice  in  the 
legislative  council  itself.  Under  our  present  elec¬ 
toral  system  every  minority  party  is  deprived  of 
representation  in  the  Federal  Congress  and  in 
the  state  legislatures,  except  insofar  as  it  ma> 
happen  to  form  a  majority  in  some  one  Congres¬ 
sional  or  legislative  district.  favnr 

To  remove  this  obvious  injustice,  we  favor 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  proportional  repre¬ 
sentation  whereby  the  members  of  Congress  to 
which  each  state  is  constitutionally  entitled,  and 
also  the  members  of  the  state  legislatures,  shall 
be  elected  at  large  from  the  state  as  a  whole  or 
from  districts  electing  several  member  each, 
rather  than  from  single-member  districts  as  at 
present,  so  as  to  assure  to  every  party  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  ^nd 

nation,  in  proportion  to  its  numerical  strengtm 
We  favor  the  application  of  the  same  principle 
in  the  government  of  our  cities. 

(6)  Election  Laws:  We  favor  the  passage  of 
election  laws  that  will  afford  minority  parties  a 
fair  chance  to  nominate  candidates  and  place 

them  before  the  people. 

(7)  Absentee  Voters:  We  hold  that  no  citizen 
should  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  in  elec¬ 
tions  by  reason  of  change  of  residence  or  em 
tZed  absence  from  home.  We  therefore  advocate 
the  amendment  of  our  present  election  laws  to 
make  it  possible  for  all  duly  qualified  and  regis 
tered  voters  who  are  unable  to  vote  in  person  in 
the  districts  where  they  are  so  qualified  and  reg- 

to  vot©  by  s-flidfliVit. 

(8)  Cabinet  Responsibility:  We  believe  that 
all  members  of  the  Cabinet  should  have. seats  in 
Congress,  but  v/ithout  votes,  and  be  subject  to 

mterpelhitiOd^^  of  Speech  and  Press:  As  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty  of  mind  and  conscience  is  no  less  a 
part  of  democracy  than  equality  of  political  and 
cMnomlc  opportunity,  and  as  progress  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  always  dependent  on  the  right  of  Indi¬ 
viduals  to  express  ideas  opposed  to  those  held 
hv  the  majority,  we  are  unalterably  opposed  U 
ay?orm  of  censorship  that  does  not  have  for  its 
purpose  either  (1)  the  withholding  from  the 
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enemy  In  time  of  war  of  information  that  is  of 
direct  military  value;  (2)  the  protection  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  direct  suggestions  to  crime  and  vice; 
(3)  the  prevention  of  malicious  slander  and 
fraudulent  misrepresentation;  or  (4)  the  detec¬ 
tion  and  punishment  of  direct  incitements  to  law- 
breaking.  And  in  particular  we  demand  that  leg¬ 
islation  be  Immediately  enacted  to  take  from  the 
officials  of  the  Post  Office  Department  the  powers 
of  suppression  which  they  have  exercised  for  a 
generation. 

(10)  Prohibition:  Alcoholism  is  a  deadly  dis¬ 
ease,  destructive  alike  to  health,  happiness,  the 
social  order.  Industrial  prosperity,  and  patriotism. 
It  is  an  Insurmountable  barrier  to  the  attainment 
of  true  democracy.  The  results  of  this  traffic  are 
so  uniformly  injurious  to  society  that  it  should  be 
outlawed.  It  requires  eradication  from  all  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  as  a  worse  than 
useless  economic  waste.  We,  therefore,  favor 
such  Federal  laws  as  shall  prohibit  at  once  the 
manufacture,  sale,  transportation  and  importation 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  always  ex¬ 
cepting  its  use  for  religious  and  industrial 
purposes. 

In  order  that  the  destruction  of  the  traffic  in 
alcoholic  beverages  may  become  complete  and 
permanent,  we  favor  the  immediate  submission  by 
Congress  of  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  that 
end,  urging  upon  the  several  state  legislatures 
that  they  promptly  approve  this  amendment  as 
soon  as  it  is  submitted. 

To  this  consummation  we  pledge  ourselves  and 
our  party  with  the  same  earnestness  and  with  as 
abiding  zeal  as  we  do  to  any  other  progressive 
reform  to  which  this  platform  gives  utterance. 

(11)  Prison  Reform:  We  favor  the  abolition 
of  contract  prison  labor,  the  employment  and  in¬ 
struction  of  prisoners  in  serviceable  trades  and 
occupations  and  the  payment  to  them  of  prevail¬ 
ing  rates  of  wages  for  the  support  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  reasonable  deduction  to  be  made  for  their 
own  maintenance.  We  also  advocate  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  prisoners  to  citizenship  upon  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  their  sentences.  We  advocate  the  proper 
examination  and  segregation  of  prisoners  in  ac- 
V)rdance  with  their  phvsioal  and  mental  condition 
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and  ability,  and  the  establishment  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  in  prisons,  to  the  end  that  prisoners 
when  released  may  take  their  places  as  useful 
and  self-respecting  members  of  society.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  publicity  in  regard  to  all  that 
happens  within  penitentiary  walls.  Cruelty  and 
injustice  to  convicts  seldom  becomes  known  out¬ 
side.  When  it  does,  it  is  usually  a  case  of  the 
convicts’  word  against  that  of  the  officials.  Oc¬ 
casional  investigations  are  unsatisfactory.  Every 
case  of  punishment  for  infraction  of  rules  should 
be  published  immediately  and  all  details  given. 
At  present  a  prisoner  who  tells  of  wrong  done 
within  the  prison  incurs  the  ill-will  of  the  offi¬ 
cials.  Inspection  at  any  time  by  disinterested 
citizens  should  be  possible. 

(12)  Uniform  Divorce  Law:  We  favor  uni¬ 
form  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  polygamy  and  the  complete  suppression 
of  the  traffic  in  girls  and  women. 

part  11— industrial  democracy. 

It  is  fundamental  to  industrial  democracy  that 
there  shall  be  equality  of  economic  opportunity 
and  that  the  economic  life  of  the  nation  shall  be 
responsive  to  the  people's  will.  As  a  result  of 
the  industrial  development  of  the  past  century, 
conditioned  by  special  privilege,  a  small  minority 
of  our  citizens  have  come  to  control  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  capital.  The  artificial  monopolies 
of  transportation  and  communication,  the  natural 
monopolies  of  land,  lumber,  minerals  and  water 
power,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufacturing 
machinery  of  the  nation  are  owned  and  controlled 
by  this  minority  and  are  available  to  the  workers 
and  to  the  public  only  on  the  sufferance  of  a 
privileged  class  of  owners.  Therefore  we  favor 
a  policy  of  public  ownership  to  be  progressively 
applied  to  the  organized  industries  of  the  nation. 

As  steps  toward  the  realization  of  this  indus¬ 
trial  democracy  we  urge: 

(1)  Extinction  of  Land  Monopoly:  Removal 
of  the  fundamental  evil  of  land  monopoly  by  tax¬ 
ation  of  site  rental  values,  this  taxation  to  be 
progressively  increased  and  taxation  of  improve¬ 
ments  to  be  gradually  abolished. 

(2)  Public  Ownership:  Public  ownership  and 
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democratic  control  of  coal  and  metal  mines,  water 
power,  natural  gas  and  oil  wells,  steam  and  elec¬ 
tric  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  services, 
water  works,  light  and  power  plants,  terminal 
warehouses  and  elevators,  and  all  other  public 
utilities  and  basic  Industries  whose  operations 
depend  oa  franchises,  or  that  require  large-scale 
operation  on  a  non-competitive  or  centralized 
basis. 

(3)  Experimental  Public  Ownership:  In  order 
that  the  efficacy  of  public  ownership  may  be  im¬ 
partially  tested  in  those  industries  in  which  its 
efficacy  is  now  in  dispute,  we  advocate  a  policy  of 
careful  experimentation  by  the  government  in  the 
public  ownership  and  operation  of  representative 
industries,  and  especially  those  in  which  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  produced.  We  urge  that 
this  third  class  of  government  industries  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  every  case  in  fair  competition  with 
those  that  are  privately  owned,  to  the  end  that 
the  relative  merits  of  public  ownership  and  priv¬ 
ate  ownership  may  be  separately  and  scientifically 
determined. 

(1)  Private  Industry;  Industrial  democracy 
aims  not  only  to  guarantee  equality  of  economic 
opportunity,  but  also  to  encourage  the  fullest  in¬ 
dividual  liberty  and  initiative  in  industrial  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  desirable  that  our  citizens  should  be 
free  to  venture  their  earnings  in  the  upbuilding 
of  new  forms  of  industry,  and  the  net  incomes 
which  result  from  such  undertakings  should  not 
be  regarded  indiscriminately  as  unearned  incre¬ 
ment.  Often  such  net  incomes  are  but  fair  wages 
due  for  the  useful  experiment  performed  and  the 
social  service  rendered.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
continuance  of  private  enterprise  in  such  fields 
so  long  as  the  gains  derived  therefrom  are  earned. 

(5)  The  Democratic  Management  of  Public 
Utilities;  The  capitalist  system,  despite  its  rnany 
injustices,  has  developed  two  instrumentalities 
that  are  of  large  economic  value:  The  industrial 
corporation  and  the  trade  union.  Any  from  of 
public  ownership  which  should  neglect  those  in¬ 
strumentalities  and  give  over  the  management 
of  our  industries  to  a  mere  political  bureaucracy 
would  arouse  the  well-merited  opposition  of  all 
classes.  Both  the  workers  and  the  expert  busi¬ 
ness  managers  of  industry  must  be  protected 
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from  the  unenlightened  tyranny  of  public  officials, 
and  similarly  the  body  of  citizens  as  a  whole 
must  be  protected  from  monopolistic  extortions  on 
the  part  of  industrial  groups.  The  chief  indus¬ 
tries  should  be  controlled  by  administrative 
boards  upon  which  the  workers,  the  managers 
and  the  government  should  all  be  represented. 

(6)  The  Farm  Problem:  The  tiller  of  the  soil 
IS  menaced  upon  the  one  hand  by  the  privately 
owned  means  of  transportation,  storage  and  mar¬ 
keting,  and,  upon  the  other  by  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  landlordism.  Therefore  we  favor  public  own¬ 
ership  and  operation  of  all  necessary  means  of 
transportation,  storage,  and  marketing,  and  we 
demand  that  land  monopoly  be  removed  by  pro¬ 
gressively  increased  taxation  of  site  rental 
values. 

As  further  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  we  urge  (a)  extension  of  the  Pederai  loan  law 
privileges  to  those  desiring  to  acquire  farm  land; 
(b)  provision  for  advances  upon  crops  or  products 
in  storage;  (c)  government  insurance  of  farm 
stock  and  crops  against  natural  calamities. 

(7)  Abolition  of  Grain  Speculation:  We  favor 
I  Federal  grain  Inspection  under  a  system  of  civil 
I  service,  and  the  abolition  of  all  boards  of  trade, 

1  chambers  of  commerce  or  other  places  of  gamb- 
I  ling  in  grain  or  trading  in  “options”,  “futures”  or 
(  “short  selling”,  or  any  other  form  of  so-called 
(  speculation,  wherein  products  are  not  received  or 
j  delivered,  but  wherein  so-called  contracts  are  set- 
<  tied  by  the  payment  of  “margins”  or  “differ- 
1  ences”  through  clearing  houses  or  otherwise. 

I  (8)  Extension  of  Postal  System:  We  favor 
J  the  extension  of  the  postal  savings  system,  to 
J  the  end  that  deposits  may  be  received  without 
£  limit  and  that  loans  may  be  made  direct  to  the 
I  people  on  satisfactory  security  at  the  cost  of 
3  service.  We  favor  the  extension  of  the  Parcels 
®  Post  to  the  point  of  fullest  possible  public  service. 

(9)  Federal  Incorporation:  We  believe  that 
t  for  the  better  protection  of  the  public  all  private 
corporations  doing  interstate  business  should  be 
0  chartered  by  the  Federal  Government, 
a  (10)  Labor  Legislation: 

P  1.  We  hail  as  one  of  the  important  recent  de- 
Dvelopments  of  industrial  democracy  the  achieve- 
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ment  of  union  labor  conditions  In  Industrial  es¬ 
tablishments  engaged  In  government  work, 
whether  such  establishments  are  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  government  or  by  private  contrac¬ 
tors.  This  Is  sound  social  policy  and  we  favor 
Its  extension  to  all  work  performed  by  or  for 
the  government. 

2.  We  urge  that  upon  all  boards  or  commis¬ 
sions  created  for  the  management  of  publicly 
owned  industries  or  services,  or  for  the  super¬ 
vision  of  private  enterprises,  the  workers  shall 
have  adequate  representation. 

3.  We  favor  the  progressive  shortening  of  the 
legal  workday  in  keeping  with  the  increasing 
productiveness  of  machinery,  and  securing  to 
every  worker  a  rest  period  of  not  less  than  a 
day  and  a  half  in  each  week. 

4.  We  favor  the  protection  of  workers  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  insurance  against  sickness,  injury  and 
death;  together  with  maternity  benefits  and  old 
age  pensions. 

5.  We  favor  a  more  rigorous  and  effective 
inspection  of  factories,  workshops  and  mines,  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  workers. 

6.  AVe  favor  the  adequate  protection  of  chil¬ 
dren  hy  the  enactment  and  rigid  enforcement  of 
thorough-going  state  and  Federal  child-labor  laws. 

7.  We  favor  forbidding  interstate  shipments  of 
all  products  made  by  (a)  children,  (b)  women 
employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  six  days 
a  week,  (c)  convicts  under  private  contract  (d) 
persons  enployed  in  uninspected  factories  or 
mines. 

8.  We  oppose  the  invasion  by  the  courts 
through  injunction  of  the  Constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  of  freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly  and  of 
contract. 

9.  We  favor  the  extension  of  the  Labor  Bureau 
System,  to  distribute  labor  in  accordance  with 
supply  and  demand;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
system  for  placing  settlers  on  unoccupied  lands 
thereby  relieving  congestion  of  population  in  In¬ 
dustrial  centers. 

10.  We  urge  the  development  of  instrumental¬ 
ities  which  shall  guarantee  to  every  willing  worker 
opportunity  to  secure  employment  adapted  to  his 
capacities. 
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PART  III— INTERNATIONAL  DEMOCRACY. 


We  recognize  the  Republic  of  the  World  as  the 
goal  of  international  political  development.  As 
steps  looking  toward  and  corollaries  of  that  goal 
we  propose  the  following: 

(1)  Abolition  of  Secret  Diplomacy:  We  de¬ 
mand  the  complete  democratization  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  international  relations.  Believing  that 
the  making  of  secret  treaties  and  agreements  by 
governments  without  the  sanction  of  their  peoples 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  international  misun¬ 
derstandings  and  wars,  we  demand  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  shall  not  make  any 
treaty  or  agreement  with  any  nation  or  nations 
except  in  open  session  of  the  Senate.  We  further 
demand  that  in  the  councils  of  nations  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  shall  urge  that  the 
sanctions  of  the  peoples  shall  be  more  essential 
to  any  treaties  or  agreements  among  civilized 
nations. 

(2)  International  Policy:  In  the  interest  of 
world  peace  and  a  higher  civilization  we  demand 
that  the  rep’-esentatives  of  this  nation  in  the 
councils  of  nations  urge  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  sea  and  all  waterways  flowing  into  the 
sea  must  he  open  without  hindrance  to  the  peace¬ 
ful  navigation  of  all  peoples.  The  duty  of  polic¬ 
ing  the  seas  must  be  made  the  collective  function 
of  the  associated  nations. 

2.  All  strategic  ocean  waterways  must  he  in¬ 
ternationalized  and  their  protection  be  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  associated  nations. 

3.  Prohibitive  or  discriminatory  tariffs  or 
taxes  on  trade  and  commerce  and  inequitable  dis¬ 
criminations  among  the  peoples  of  the  various  na¬ 
tions  in  the  matter  of  franchises,  privileges  and 
rights  must  be  prohibited. 

(3)  Foreign  Investments:  Foreign  investments 
should  assume  their  own  risks.  They  should  re¬ 
ceive  no  diplomatic  or  military  support.  The 
United  States  should  refrain  from  b  icoming  a 
guarantor  of  foreign  Investments. 

(4)  International  Organization:  We  favor  the 
creation  of  an  international  tribunal  so  consti¬ 
tuted  as  to  represent  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
powerful  nations  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  nations,  and  the  development  of  effective 
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methods  of  enforcing  the  decisions  of  such 
tribunal. 

We  favor  the  formation  of  a  union  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
international  equality  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 


THE  WORLD  WAR 

The  following  Declaration  concerning  the  pend¬ 
ing  war  was  also  adopted: 

By  decision  of  Congress,  the  duly  constituted  au¬ 
thority,  this  nation  is  at  war  with  the  Imperial 
German  Government.  The  war  is  a  fact  and  all 
question  as  to  whether  we  ought  to  have  entered 
the  war  is.  at  this  time,  academic  and  useless.  It 
cannot  serve  any  good  purpose  and  may,  if  in¬ 
dulged  in,  result  in  weakening  the  national  cause 
and  prolonging  the  war. 

Fundamentally  the  war  is  a  struggle  between 
the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  democracy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  auto¬ 
cracy  on  the  other  hand.  Imperfect  though  our 
democracy  may  be,  nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the 
most  advanced  in  the  world. 

We  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  in  the  words 
of  President  Wilson  we  have  entered  this  war  for 
no  selfish  objects  of  our  own;  that  we  seek  no 
material  profit  or  ag.grandizement,  no  acquisition 
of  territory,  no  economic  privileges  or  advan¬ 
tages  of  any  kind,  but  only  the  establishment  of 
the  freedom  of  all  peoples,  great  and  small,  from 
the  aggressions  of  autocratic  force  and  military 
ambition. 

Aims  of  the  War. 

We  entered  the  war  to  resist  International  ag¬ 
gression  and  lawlessness,  to  establish  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis  for  international  peace,  and  to  aid  in 
the  movement  toward  democracy  in  all  lands.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  these  aims  are  coincident  with  the 
best  interests  of  all  free  peoples,  and  even  those 
of  the  people  of  Germany,  and  confident  that 
this  nation  will  not  forget  these  aims  nor 
permit  our  forces  to  be  used  for  conquest  or  im¬ 
perialistic  oppression,  we  pledge  our  fuU  and  un- 
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divided  support  to  our  nation  and  its  allies  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  aims. 

Our  allegiance  of  loyalty  is  that  of  free¬ 
men  who  do  not  surrender  the  fundamental  civil 
liberties,  so  dearly  won,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  democracy.  We  assert  our  freemen’s  right 
to  freedom  of  discussion  as  to  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  and  as  to  the  terms  of  peace.  Surrender  ot 
these  rights  would  be  the  surrender  of  the  es¬ 
sential  principles  of  democracy. 

Patriotic  Freedom  of  Speech  and  Press. 

We  deplore  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  any 
public  official,  municipal,  state  or  national,  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  undemocratic  policy  of  the  suppression 
of  all  manifestations  of  dissent  or  criticism  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  we  appeal  in  all  con¬ 
fidence  to  President  Wilson  to  exert  his  influence 
immediately  toward  the  preservation  in  this  time 
ot  crisis  of  these  fundamental  civil  liberties. 
While  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  in  this 
critical  period  of  our  history  restrictions  of  civil 
libertes  which  in  times  of  peace  would  be  intoler¬ 
able  must  be  borne  in  the  Interest  of  the  national 
cause,  nevertheless  we  believe  that  the  utmost 
freedom  of  assembly,  discussion  and  publication 
consistent  with  national  safety  should  be  permitted. 
In  especial  we  believe  that  the  free  discussion  of 
the  terms  upon  which  peace  shall  be  attained 
should  he  encouraged.  Possibly  pro-German 
propaganda  will  be  carried  on  under  the  guise  of 
discussing  peace  terms,  but  that  fact  must  not  be 
used  as  a  pretext  for  the  suppression  of  a  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  peace  terms,  since  in  this  way  alone 
can  the  American  people  be  educated  on  interna¬ 
tional  questions,  so  as  to  create  an  intelligent  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  between  now  and  the  close  of  the  war. 

We  strongly  urge  that  the  unlimited  power  of 
censorship  now  reposed  in  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  should  be  abolished,  and  be  replaced  by  a 
national  council  of  censorship,  upon  which  the 
various  social  reform  and  labor  movements  of  the 
country  shall  be  adequately  represented. 

Equal  Suffrage. 

Believing  that  our  power  in  this  great  struggle 
for  democracy  in  the  world  would  be  enormously 
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increased  thereby,  we  strongly  urge  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  upon  Congress 
the  desirability  of  immediately  passing  the  Fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment,  to  the  end  that  the 
forces  of  democracy  in  the  nation  may  be  solldl- 
fled.  To  make  our  democracy  complete  by  the 
recognition  of  equality  in  citizenship  would  add 
enormously  to  our  own  strength  and  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  all  the  forces  of  democracy  in  me  allied 
and  enemy  nations. 

War  Prohibition. 

We  believe  that  the  best  interest  of  this  nation 
and  of  our  allies  would  be  served  by  the  complete 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicants  during  the  war.  This  nation  has  no 
right  while  assembling  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
perhaps  ultimately  millions  of  our  young  men  un¬ 
der  abnormal  conditions,  in  which  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  home  and  civil  life  are  lacking,  to 
subject  them  to  the  terrible  temptation  and  peril 
of  alcoholism.  We  believe  that  the  Government 
should  not  only  forbid  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicants  within  its  own  borders,  but  that  it 
should  use  all  its  power  to  induce  the  allied  na¬ 
tions  to  adopt  a  similar  policy,  and  that  in  any 
event  we  should  not  furnish  food  materials  to  be 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants,  nor 
permit  our  sons  to  be  surrounded  by  the  evil  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  liquor  traffic  while  on  foreign 
service. 

Governmental  Control  and  War  Profiteering. 

We  believe  that  the  national  interest  should  be 
made  paramount  and  that  the  railroads,  tele¬ 
graphs,  mines,  steel  and  iron  works,  munition  fac¬ 
tories  and  other  great  economic  functions  es¬ 
sential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  government  and  socialized. 

We  demand  that  immediate  and  drastic  steps 
be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  iniquitous  profiteer¬ 
ing  which  enables  a  relatively  small  class  to  make 
enormous  profits  out  of  the  tragic  sacrifice  of 
blood  and  treasure  being  made  by  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  That  the  great  war  should  be  exploited 
for  private  profit  and  aggrandizement  is  a  stain 
upon  the  national  escutcheon.  For  example,  it 
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has  been  estimated  that  whereas  In  the  three 
years,  1911,  1912  and  1913,  the  average  yearly  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  were 
$63,500,000,  its  profits  for  1917  will  reach  the 
fabulous  total  of  $550,000,000.  We  have  con¬ 
scripted  the  manhood  of  the  nation  to  wage  this 
great  war  for  democracy  in  the  world,  and  we 
cannot  reasonably  do  less  than  conscript  these 
excess  profits.  England  levies  a  flat  80  per  cent 
tax  on  excess  war  profits.  Such  a  tax  levied  upon 
the  war  profits  of  the  Steel  Corporation  would 
yield  a  revenue  of  $389,200,000  to  the  Government 
toward  the  payment  of  the  war  cost.  This  would 
still  leave  the  Steel  Corporation  $97,300,000  excess 
war  profits,  in  addition  to  the  $63,500,000,  the  aver¬ 
age  yearly  profit  of  the  three  years  preceding  the 
war.  There  would  thus  be  a  total  of  $160,800,000 
to  be  distributed  as  dividends  among  its  stock¬ 
holders,  much  more  than  double  the  average  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  corporation  in  the  three  most  pros¬ 
perous  years  of  its  history  prior  to  the  war.  Until 
such  time  as  this  and  similar  industries  are  taken 
over  by  the  Government  and  operated  for  the 
common  good,  all  excess  war  profits  should  be 
taxed  upon  a  basis  at  least  equal  to  that  which 
already  obtains  in  Great  Britain. 

Organized  Labor  Representation. 

We  heartily  approve  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  placing  upon  all  boards  and  commissions 
created  for  the  regulation  of  industry  during  the 
war  representatives  of  the  organized  labor  move¬ 
ment  chosen  by  the  workers  themselves.  We 
urge  that  this  policy  be  extended  and  the  repre¬ 
sentation  and  influence  of  the  workers  upon  such 
boards  be  materially  increased.  We  demand  fur¬ 
thermore  in  the  interest  of  democracy,  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  the  selection  of  peace  com¬ 
missioners  to '  represent  this  nation  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  terms  of  peace  such  commissioners 
shall  include  representatives  of  organized  labor 
and  the  radical  forward-looking  democratic  forces 
of  the  nation.  Only  in  this  way  we  believe  will  it 
be  possible  to  make  our  peace  commission  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  of  the  democratic  impulse 
and  spirit  of  the  nation. 
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The  Federal  Couneil 
and  Industrial 
Relations 

? 

Summary  of  its  Position 
and  Practical  Work  since 
its  Foundation  in  1908, 
and  Outline  of  the  Policy 
Inaugurated  in  1920 


Federal  Council  of 
The  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
105  Ea«t  22nd  Street,  Nevf  York 


Federal  Council  of  the  Qiurches 
V  pf  Christ  in  America  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  in  1908,  as  a  national 
cooperative  agency  for  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  United  States.  The  same 
conference  created  the  Commission  on  the 
Church  and  Social  Service,  to  have  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  Council  in  the  field  of  the 
social  interpretations  of  religion  and  the 
community  work  and  relationships  of  the 
churches. 

The  Federal  Council  at  that  time  took 
positive  ground  in  regard  to  social  ques¬ 
tions,  and  everything  that  has  been  done 
since  has  followed  along  the  general  lines 
then  outlined.  It  contended  for  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Christ  in  the  associated  life  of  men, 
as  well  as  in  the  individual  heart.  It  took 
the  position  that  “the  appeal  of  the  Gospel 
is  based  upon  the  inherent  worth  of  every 
man  in  God’s  sight.”  It  threw  its  influence 
against  class  struggle  and  class  dominance, 
saying  that  “it  is  impossible  to  deal  with 
society  on  a  class  basis,”  and  that  “Jesus 
came  to  make  a  fellowship  of  all  classes.” 

Opposition  to  the  Class  Struggle 

This  significant  utterance  with  regard  to 
class  struggle,  which  so  fully  expresses  the 
spirit  of  American  democracy,  was  elabor¬ 
ated  in  the  statement  on  The  Church  and 
Social  Reconstruction  issued  in  the  spring 
of  1919; 

“In  some  respects,  the  most  urgent  question 
before  the  world  at  the  present  time  is  the 
method  of  social  reconstruction;  shall  it  be  by 
constitutional  and  peaceable  methods,  or  by 
class  struggle,  violence  and  revolution?  Shall 
we  be  willing  suddenly  to  overturn  the  social 
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order  according  to  untried  theories  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  political  organization;  or  beginning 
where  we  are,  and  conserving  what  has  been 
achieved  in  the  past,  shall  we  proceed  by  so¬ 
cial  experimentation,  going  as  far  and  fast  as 
experience  demonstrates  to  be  necessary  and 
desirable?  In  America,  where,  as  in.  England, 
the  people  hold  political  power  and  freedom 
of  discussion  and  association,  and  can  do  finally 
whatever  they  will,  there  is  every  reason  for 
following  the  second  method. 

“The  supreme  teachings  of  Christ  are  of  love 
and  brotherhood.  These  express  themselves, 
in  a  democracy,  in  the  cooperation  of  evep'  citi¬ 
zen,  for  the  good  of  each  and  all.  This  re¬ 
sults  ideally  in  a  noble  mutualism  and  in  equal 
and  world-wide  justice,  which  constitute  the 
highest  goal  of  human  endeavor.  _  The  doctrine 
of  the  class  conscious  struggle  is  opposed  to 
this  ideal.  It  is  a  reversion  to  earlier  forms  of 
competitive  struggle.  It  not  only  strikes^  at  in¬ 
justice  by  greater  and  more  savage  injustice, 
but  tends  in  practice  to  the  breaking  up  of  so¬ 
ciety,  even  of  radical  groups,  into  bitterly  an¬ 
tagonistic  factions,  thus  defeating  its  own  ends. 
The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  practice 
is  a  new  absolutism  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rnen, 
and  is  as  abhorrent  as  any  other  dictatorship. 
The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  the  cooperation  of 
individuals  and  classes  and  the  final  elimina¬ 
tions  of  classes  in  the  brotherhood  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  society.  To  build  up  this  cooperation 
should  be  the  supreme  endeavor  of  the 
churches.” 

Statement  of  1908  on  Employer  and 
Employed 

The  statement  on  The  Church  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Industry,  adopted  at  Philadelphia  in 
1908,  also  went  on  record  for  the  right  of 
Labor,  “as  it  is  the  right  of  men  every¬ 
where,  within  the  law,  to  combine  for  com¬ 
mon  ends.”  .  .  .  “Despite  the  errors  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups,  the  faults  of  spirit, 
the  imperfection  of  methods,  and,  in  some 
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instances,  most  deplorable  results,  organ¬ 
ized  labor  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  influence 
not  hostile  to  our  institutions,  but  potent  in 
beneficence.  When  guided  from  within  by 
men  of  far  sight  and  fair  spirit,  and 
guarded  from  without  by  restrictions  of 
law  and  of  custom  against  the  enthusi¬ 
asms  which  work  injustice,  the  self-interest 
which  ignores  the  outsider,  or  the  practices 
which  create  industrial  havoc,-  trades  union¬ 
ism  should  be  accepted  not  as  the  Church’s 
enemy,  but  as  the  Church’s  ally.” 

Speaking  of  employers,  it  said:  “We  re¬ 
gard  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  those  employers,  individual  and 
corporate,  who  have  shown  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business  a  fraternal  spirit  and  a 
disposition  to  deal  justly  and  humanely 
with  their  employees  as  to  wages,  profit- 
sharing,  welfare  work,  protection  against 
accidents,  sanitary  conditions  of  toil,  and 
readiness  to  submit  differences  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.” 

The  statement  also  has  a  significant  ut¬ 
terance  as  to  the  function  of  the  Church 
in  the  industrial  field:  “It  may  well  accept 
as  its  chief  responsibility,  without  abating 
its  efforts  to  remove  immediate  and  palpa¬ 
ble  evils,  the  creation  of  that  atmosphere  of 
fairness,  kindness  and  good  will,  in  which 
those  who  contend,  employer  and  employee; 
capitalist  and  workingman,  may  find  both 
light  and  warmth,  and,  in  mutual  respect 
and  with  fraternal  feelings,  may  reach  the 
common  basis  of  understanding  which  will 
come  to  them  not  by  outward  pressure,  but 
from  the  inner  sense  of  brotherhood.” 
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History  of  the  Social  Creed  of  the 
Churches 

The  statement  of  1908  closes  with  a 
series  of  thirteen  condensed  resolutions  for 
which  it  said  the  Church  should  stand. 
These  may  be  seen  in  their  original  form 
in  the  pamphlet  which  contains  the  text  of 
the  Statement  on  the  Church  and  Modern 
Industry. 

The  first  draft  of  these  resolutions  had 
been  formulated  by  the  Gpreral  Confer- 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
early  in  1908,  before  the  Federal  Council 
had  been  established.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Council,  the  Philadelphia  meeting  m 
December  of  the  same  year,_  it  adopted  the 
statement,  with  three  additional  clauses. 
Following  this  step,  most  of  the  leading  de¬ 
nominational  bodies  in  the  United  States, 
by  official  action,  made  the  statement  their 
own,  sometimes  with  further  clauses.  ^  In¬ 
cluded  in  these  bodies  were  the  National 
Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 
1910,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  1910,  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention  in  1911,  the 
Seventh  Day  Baptist  General  Conference 
in  1913,  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in 
1914. and  later  the  United  Brethren,  the 
Chrikian  Church,  and  the  Reformed 
aiurch  in  the  United  States.  Other  church 
agencies  which  have  not  taken  formal  ac¬ 
tion  have  nevertheless  given  informal  ap¬ 
proval,  illustrated,  for  example,  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Social  Service  Commission  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  reprint¬ 
ing  and  circulating  “The  Social  Ideals”  in 
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its  own  literature.  The  Home  Missions 
Council,  representing  practically  all  the 
home  mission  boards  in  the  country,  ap¬ 
proved  the  statement  in  1920. 

At  the  quadrennial  meetings  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  in  1912  and  1916  the  “Social 
Ideals  of  the  Churches”  were  reaffirmed, 
with  a  few  new  clauses,  so  that  the  state¬ 
ment  now  reads : 

Present  Form  of  the  Social  Ideals  of 
THE  Churches 
The  churches  stand  for — 

I.  Equal  rights  and  justice  for  all  men  in 
all  stations  of  life. 

II.  Protection  of  the  family  by  the  single 
standard  of  purity,  uniform  divorce 
laws,  proper  regulation  of  marriage, 
proper  housing. 

III.  The  fullest  possible  development  of 
every  child,  especially  by  the  provision 
of  education  and  recreation. 

TV.  Abolition  of  child  labor. 

V.  Such  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  toil 
for  women  as  shall  safeguard  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

VI.  Abatement  and  prevention  of  poverty. 

V'll.  Protection  of  the  individual  and  society 
from  the  social,  economic  and  moral 
waste  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Vni,  Conservation  of  health. 

IX.  Protection  of  the  worker  from  danger¬ 
ous  machinery,  occupational  diseases 
and  mortality. 

X.  The  right  of  all  men  to  the  opportunity 
for  self-maintenance,  for  safeguard¬ 
ing  this  right  against  encroachments 
of  every  kind,  for  the  protection  of 
workers  from  the  hardships  of  en¬ 
forced  unemployment. 

XI.  Suitable  provision  for  the  old  age  of 
the  workers,  and  for  those  incapaci¬ 
tated  by  injury. 

XII.  The  right  of  employes  and  employers 
alike  to  organize;  and  for  adequate 
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means  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
in  industrial  disputes. 

XIII.  Release  from  employment  one  day  in 

seven. 

XIV.  Gradual  and  reasonable  reduction  of 

hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest  practica¬ 
ble  point,  and  for  that  degree  of  leis¬ 
ure  for  all  which  is  a  condition  of  the 
highest  human  life. 

XV.  A  living  wage  as  a  minimum  in  every 
industry,  and  for  the  highest  wage 
that  each  industry  can  afford. 

XVI.  A  new  emphasis  upon  the  application  of 
Christian  principles  to  the  acquisition 
and  use  of  property,  and  for  the  most 
equitable  division  of  the  product  of  in¬ 
dustry  that  can  ultimately  be  devised. 

Supplementary  Resolutions 

In  1919,  four  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Cleveland  Convention  of  the  Federal 
Council.  These  are  not  a  part  of  the  Ideals, 
but  were  applications  of  its  general  princi¬ 
ples  to  problems  of  reconstruction  that  were 
being  faced  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

RESOLVED :  That  we  affirm  as  Christian 

Churches, 

1.  That  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  those  of 

essential  democracy  and  express  them¬ 
selves  through  brotherhood  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  groups.  We  deplore  class 
struggle  and  declare  against  all  class  dom¬ 
ination,  whether  of  capital  or  labor.  Sym¬ 
pathizing  with  labor’s  desire  for  a  better 
day  and  an  equitable  share  in  the  profits 
and  management  of  industry,  we  stand 
for  orderly  and  progressive  social  recon¬ 
struction  instead  of  revolution  by  vio¬ 
lence. 

2.  That  an  ordered  and  constructive  democracy 

in  industry  is  as  necessary  as  political 
democracy,  and  that  collective  bargaining 
and  the  sharing  of  shop  control  and  man¬ 
agement  are  inevitable  steps  in  its  attain¬ 
ment. 
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3.  That  the  first  charge  upon  industry  should 

be  that  of  a  wage  sufficient  to  support  an 
American  standard  of  living.  To  that 
end  we  advocate  the  guarantee  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  wage,  the  control  of  unemployment 
through  government  labor  exchanges, 
public  works,  land  settlement,  social  in¬ 
surance  and  experimentation  in  profit 
sharing  and  cooperative  ownership. 

4.  We  recognize  that  women  played  no  small 

part  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  should  have  full  political 
and  economic  equality  with  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  and  a  maximum  eight-hour 
day.  We  declare  for  the  abolition  of 
night  work  by  women,  and  the  abolition 
of  child  labor ;  and  for  the  provision  of 
adequate  safeguards  to  insure  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  health  of  the 
mothers  and  children  of  the  race. 

In  the  same  month  the  Board  of  Bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  promul¬ 
gated  a  statement  on  “The  Church  and 
Social  Reconstruction,”  in  which  were  in¬ 
cluded  the  main  points  which  had  found  a 
place  in  these  resolutions,  viz.,  a  living 
wage  as  the  first  charge  upon  industry  and 
collective  bargaining  as  an  instrument  for 
the  attainment  of  a  more  democratic  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  National  Council  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches,  meeting  at  Grand 
Rapids  during  the  same  year,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  in  May,  1920,  made  similar 
official  utterances.  So,  also,  did  the  Social 
Service  Committee  of  the  Northern  Bap¬ 
tist  Convention  in  1919.  Recent  pro¬ 
nouncements  by  other  bodies  have  also  been 
made  along  the  same  general  line,  such  as 
the  notable  declaration  of  the  Anglican 
Bishops  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  last 
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summer  on  “The  Church  and  Industrial 
Problems,”  and  the  statement  of  the  All 
Friends  Conference  in  London. 

Not  only  denominational  authorities,  but 
also  great  interdenominational  agencies, 
have  made  “The  Social  Ideals  of  the 
Churches”  their  own.  In  1919  the  Fortieth 
International.  Convention  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  adopted  its 
sixteen  articles,  and  in  May,  1920,  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations  endorsed  both  the  statement 
and  the  four  resolutions  of  the  Cleveland 
Convention. 

“The  Social  Ideals,”  therefore,  rnay 
rightly  be  regarded  as  the  common  voice 
of  the  churches.  In  the  language  of  one 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  conference 
of  churchmen  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Church  Federation  on  January 
23rd  and  24th  of  this  year;  “We  believe 
that  the  statement  of  the  Social  Ideals'  of 
the  Church  represents  a  more  general  con¬ 
sensus  of  agreement  as  to  the  application 
of  Christian  principles  to  industry  than  any 
official  statement  which  has  yet  appeared.” 

The  Federal  Council  has  consistently  fol¬ 
lowed  the  principles  set  forth  in  these  state¬ 
ments  over  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  with 
an  ever-enlarging  program  of  teaching  and 
service.  Its  Labor  Sunday  Messages  for 
the  use  of  pastors  year  by  year,  its  growing 
pamphlet  and  study  course  literature,  its 
impartial  inquiry  into  the  ethical  issues  at 
stake  in  several  industrial  disputes,  its  con¬ 
ferences  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
country  with  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
churches,  have  all  worked  towards  the  dis- 
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semination  of  these  principles,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  churches  for  constructive 
service  in  their  communities. 

Action  for  Industrial  Peace,  Spring  of 
1920 

In  the  spring  of  1920  the  Commission 
became  convinced,  because  of  increasing 
conflicts  in  the  industrial  held,  that  the*time 
had  come  for  the  churches  to  exert  their 
utmost  influence  toward  industrial  peace. 
It  was  apparent  then,  and  is  now  even  more 
apparent,  that  not  only  are  the  economic 
losses  reaching  enormous  proportions,  but 
the  solidarity  of  our  democracy  is  being 
undermined  by  the  conflict,  and  the  class 
struggle  is  creating  suspicion  and  bitterness 
faster  than  the  churches  and  other  forces 
of  education  are  able  to  build  up  the  na¬ 
tional  brotherhood.  ,  , 

The  right  of  the  church  to  enter  that  held 
with  its  teaching  cannot  be  justly  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  was  contended  for  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  1908,  and  restated  in  the  message 
on  The  Church  and  Social  Reconstruction 
in  1919,  in  the  following  words :  “The 
churches  to-day  recognize,  as  they  did  not 
a  generation  ago,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God 
is  as  comprehensive  as  human  life  with  all 
of  its  interests  and  needs,  and  that  they 
share  in  a  common  responsibility  for  a 
Christian  world  order.  They  are  convinced 
that  the  world  is  the  subject  of  redemption, 
that  the  ethical  principles  of  the  Gospels 
are  to  be  applied  to  industry  and  to  the 
relations  of  nations ;  that  the  church  is  to 
devote  itself  henceforth  assiduously  to  these 
purposes  along  with  the  individual  minis- 
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tries  of  religion.”  In  fact,  religion  is  for 
the  whole  of  life,  or  it  will  finally  have  no 
meaning  to  life  whatever.  It  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  spiritual  order,  whose  laws  are  be¬ 
neath  society,  as  the  laws  of  nature  lie  un¬ 
der  the  sciences,  or  it  is  nothing. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  determined 
to  take  the  following  action: 

1.  To  exert  its  influence  to  bring  together 

employer  and  employed  for  mutual  con¬ 
ference,  in  order  to  work  out  cooperative 
relations. 

2.  To  do  its  utmost  to  create  a  spirit  of  good 

will  and  fair  dealing  in  place  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  suspicion  and  antagonism. 

3.  To  urge  the  point  of  view  that  industry  will 

never  be  secure  and  peaceful  until  it  is 
built  upon  sound  ethical  principles  such 
as  are  expressed  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

4.  To  hold  conferences  in  industrial  centers 

throughout  the  United  States  in  order  to 
assist  pastors  in  their  teaching  and  to 
bring  together  business  men,  workingmen, 
ministers  and  public  officials  to  consider 
and  discuss  these  questions. 

5.  To  produce  study  courses  and  a  literature 

of  fact  material  bearing  upon  industrial 
problems,  including  information  concern¬ 
ing  experimentation  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  for  the  use  primarily  of  pas¬ 
tors  and  editors  of  church  papers,  but  also 
for  employers,  workingmen  and  public 
officials. 

First  Industrial  Conferences 

A  conference  was  held  in  Atlanta  in  May, 
1920,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Atlanta 
Council  of  Churches,  in  which  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary,  accompanied  by  Earl  Dean 
Howard,  Labor  Personnel  Manager  of  the 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Company,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  met  first  the  Committee  on  Social 
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Service  of  the  Council  at  luncheon,  and 
later,  at  dinner,  a  large  conference  of  mm- 
isters  and  laymen  holding  responsible  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  industries  of  Georgia. 

The  method  followed  at  the  conference 
has  been  adopted  as  a  general  policy.  Dr. 
Tippy  spoke  on  the  _  spiritual  and  moral 
phases  of  the  application  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  to  industry,  Mr.  Howard  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  their  application  to  industrial  man¬ 
agement.  The  church  is  agreed  that  its 
clergy  are  unacquainted  with  business  man¬ 
agement,  and  that  the  Christian  banker, 
manufacturer  and  labor  leader  must  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  task  of  carrying  Christian 
principles  into  their  respective  spheres  ot 
service  in  industry.  But  the  Church  is 
competent  to  teach  concerning  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  questions  involved  through  its 
clergy,  and  through  its  experienced  laymen 
who  do  their  work  in  Christ’s  spirit  it  is 
competent  to  teach  on  the  probleins  of  in¬ 
dustrial  management.  The  churches  can¬ 
not  escape  this  responsibility. 

On  October  16th  a  conference  with  em¬ 
ployers,  labor  personnel  managers  and  in¬ 
dustrial  engineers  was  held  m  New  York 
to  discuss  the  industrial  policy  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  Council.  Those  present  were  emphatic 
that  the  Church  is  needed  in  the  industrial 
field,  and  that  it  must  not  be  discouraged 
or  hindered  by  opposition.  The  plans  for 
research  literature,  study  courses  and  con¬ 
ferences  in  industrial  centers  were  ap 
proved  without  dissent. 

In  January  a  series  of  the  city-wide  con¬ 
ferences  were  held  in  Cincinnati,  Dayton 
and  Chicago  under  the  direction  of  the 
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Federation  of  Churches  in  each  city.  The 
denominational  secretaries  for  social  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social 
Service  constituted  a  staff  of  speakers.  At 
Cincinnati,  Mr.  Henry  Dennison,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  addressed  employers  and  the 
public ;  at  Dayton,  Mr.  Arthur  Nash,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  Nash  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Cinciri- 
nati ;  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Earl  Dean  Howard 
of  the  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Co.,  and 
other  representatives  of  Chicago  industries. 
At  the  Chicago  meeting  a  dinner  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  with  leaders  of  labor  and 
local  ministers.  The  total  attendance  at 
the  Chicago  conference  reached  8,000  per¬ 
sons. 

These  conferences  were  so  manifestly 
timely  and  successful  in  spite  of  their  new¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  an  assured  program  that 
it  was  determined  to  organize  other  simi¬ 
lar  conferences  throughout  the  country. 
Local  Committees  on  Industrial  Reconcili¬ 
ation  will  be  organized,  whenever  possible, 
to  follow  up  the  conferences,  and  local  pas¬ 
tors  will  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  make 
actual  contacts  with  industries  in  their 
communities,  so  as  to  better  understand 
the  issues  involved  in  order  to  be  more 
effective  teachers. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  the  Commission  on 
Social  Service  has  had  frequent  interviews 
with  leaders  of  Labor  and  influential  em¬ 
ployers.  A  significant  dinner  conference 
was  held  in  March,  1921,  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  R.  J.  Caldwell,  chairman  of  the  board 
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of  the  Connecticut  Mills  Company,  Inc. 
While  differences  of  view  as  to  details  of 
procedure  were  expressed  at  this  dinner, 
the  discussion  developed  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  Church  is  bound  to  rec¬ 
ognize  its  relations  to  the  industrial  prob¬ 
lem,  and  that  while  its  function  might  be 
difficult  to  define,  and  those  present  did 
not  agree  as  to  what  it  should  be,  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  service  which  it  repre¬ 
sents  was  considered  indispensable  to  any 
solution  of  the  problem  of  capital  and 
labor. 

Statement  on  the  Open  Shop 

The  Federal  Council  issued  a  statement 
relative  to  the  Open  Shop  in  January,  1921. 
The  statement  was  not  a  criticism  of  em¬ 
ployers  in  general,  nor  was  it  a  criticism  on 
the  open  shop  as  such,  for  the  Council  has 
stood  for  freedom  in  industry,  and  has 
never  favored  a  closed  shop  by  either  em¬ 
ployers  or  employees.  It  was  a  protest, 
first,  against  those  who  are  unfairly  using 
the  open  shop  movement  under  the  guise 
of  freedom  in  industry,  to  break  the^back 
of  labor  organization  and  to  establish  a 
real  closed  shop,  open  only  to  non-union 
labor;  and,  secondly,  against  thus  precipi¬ 
tating  renewed  bitterness  at  a  time  of  wide¬ 
spread  suffering  and  social  unrest.  The 
statement  grew  out  of  the  conviction  of  the 
Council  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
at  this  time  to  bring  the  contending  forces 
together,  and  that  employers,  because  of 
their  position  of  leadership  and  advantage, 
should  take  the  necessary  first  steps.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  statement  was  not  es- 
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sentially  different  from  that  issued  by  The 
Merchants’  Association  of  New  York  in 
its  report,  issued  under  date  of  March, 
1921,  and  the  statement  by  ex-President 
William  H.  Taft,  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  Forum. 

This  procedure  in  industrial  relations  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  determined  effort  to  cripple  the 
Federal  Council  by  withdrawal  of  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  by  concerted  attacks  through 
the  press  and  by  mail.  The  effort  to  do 
this  has  been  led  not  by  employers  them¬ 
selves  so  much  as  by  publications  like  the 
The  National  Civic  Federation  Review  of 
New  York,  Industry  of  Washington,  and 
the  Coal  Review  of  Washington.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  and  editorials  in  these  papers  have 
been  amazingly  misleading  and  frequently 
untrue  or  absurd.  The  Coal  Review,  for 
example,  announced  on  a  full  front  page 
of  its  issue  of  January  5,  1921,  that  the 
Federal  Council  was  to  make  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  industry  and  gave  the 
names  of  a  committee  said  to  have  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  inquiry.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  no  such  study  of  the  industry 
had  been  planned  and  no  committee  ap¬ 
pointed,  although  the  Council  reserves  the 
right  to  make  such  investigations  when  the 
situation  seems  to  require  that  they  be 
made.  This  statement  was  inadequately 
corrected  in  the  issue  of  March  9,  but 
meanwhile  it  had  gone  broadcast.  Finance 
and  Industry  of  Cleveland  gave  it  a  front 
page,  but  retracted  in  a  subsequent  issue. 
Cancellations  of  subscriptions  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  in  large  numbers  have  fol¬ 
lowed  these  publications. 
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Effort  to  Destroy  the  Federal  Council 

Most  amazing  of  all  is  the  effort  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Employers’  Association,  led  by 
its  salaried  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  to  alienate  the  local  financial 
backing  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association,  to  bring  about  the  dismember¬ 
ment  and  financial  disintegration  of  the 
Federal  Codncil  of  Churches,  and  to  force 
the  churches  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  churches 
nationally  out  of  the  field  of  industrial 
relations. 

This  effort  is  against  the  best  interests 
of  employers  themselves.  If  it  could  suc¬ 
ceed  it  would  remove  some  of  the  strong¬ 
est  factors  for  good  will  and  brotherliness 
out  of  industrial  relations  at  a  time  when 
nothing  is  so  much  needed.  It  is  certain 
to  turn  public  sentiment  against  these  lead¬ 
ers  of  industry,  when  once  it  becomes 
known,  and  it  will  tend  to  further  harden 
the  hearts  of  the  workers. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  progressive 
and  Christian  employers,  who  realize  the 
need  of  the  spirit  of  religion  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  life  of  America,  first,  to  exert  their 
influence  in  employers’  organizations  to 
keep  within  bounds  publications  such  as 
those  mentioned,!  and  to  bring  about  a 
fairer  and  more  progressive  policy;  sec¬ 
ond,  to  support  the  Federal  Council  and 
the  various  denominations  in  their  social 
service  work,  to  help  them  through  all  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  to  give  them  the  aid  of  their 
counsel;  third,  to  do  what  they  can  by 
writing  and  speaking,  and  by  personal  ef¬ 
forts  in  their  own  establishments,  to 
strengthen  the  cause  of  industrial  peace? 
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From  "Christianity  and  the  Nations"  Speer,  {p.365) 
« 

”in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
British  interests  are  at  stake,  I  am  in 
favor  of  advancing  and  upholding  these  inter¬ 
ests,  even  at  the  cost  of  annexation  and  at 
the  risk  of  war.  The  only  qualification  I 
admit,  is  that  the  country  we  desire  to  annex 
or  take  under  our  protection,  the  claims  we 
choose  to  assert,  and  the  cause  we  decide  to 
espouse,  should  he  calculated  to  confer  a 
tangible  advantage  upon  the  British  Bmnire." 


Extract  from  "Seven  Seas" 


"^orld  Empire",  says  the  Seven  Seas, 
the  organ  of  the  Army  and  ITavy  League, 

"is  the  only  logical  and  natural  aim  of 
a  nation.  The  true  militarist  believes  that 
pacificism  is  the  masculine  and  humanitarian- 
ism  is  the  feminine  manifestation  of  national 
degeneracy.  It  is  the  absolute  r'ght  of  a 
nation  to  live  to  its  fullest  intensity, 
to  expand,  to  found  colonies,  to  get  richer 
and  richer  by  any  proper  means,  such  as  armed- 
conquest,  commerce  and  diplomacy." 


SUCCESSFUL 


Rules  of  Business 


FOR  EXECUTIVES  AND 
WORKERS 


1.  Let  your  first  concern  be  to  make  men  of 
yom  employees,  and  they  will  make  your  business 
prosper- 

2.  Be  a  true  brother  to  your  employee  and 
fellow  worker  and  he  will  do  wonderful  team  work 
under  your  captaincy. 

3.  Place  service  to  your  associates  above 
personal  gain  and  their  responsiveness  will,  in  turn, 
bring  a  greater  success  to  you. 

4.  Deal  fairly  with  men  and  they  will  be  fair 
to  you — only  thus  can  justice  prevail  and  helpful 
co-operation  become  a  fact. 

5.  Think  of  your  obligations  as  of  primap? 
importance,  your  rights  as  secondary,  and  you  will 
win  the  faith  and  confidence  of  your  associates, 
which  are  the  first  essentials  of  success  in  busmess. 

6.  Get  the  right  concept  of  your  liberties, 
namely  the  right  to  do  with  your  possessions  only 
those  things  which  will  help  your  fellow  man  as 
well  as  yourself.  Only  thus  can  you  be  sure  of  con¬ 
tinued  freedom. 

7.  Regard  your  possessions  as  a  trust,  your¬ 
self  as  an  administrator  only  for  the  good  of  men 
and  the  glory  of  God,  the  owner.  Thus  only  shall 
your  wealth  bless  and  not  curse  you. 

8.  Assume  the  right  attitude  of  mind  in  all 
life’s  relationships,  namely,  dominate  things,  co¬ 
operate  with  men  in  love,  preferring  one  another, 
worship  and  glorify  God.  Only  thus  can  you  avoid 
friction,  strife  and  worry. 

9.  Remember  that  great  achievements  are 
obtained  by  use  of  spiritual  rather  than  material 
forces.  Value  faith,  confidence,  intelligence,  am¬ 
bition,  character,  creative  capacity,  joy  in  service 
above  lands,  forests,  mines,  buildmgs,  machines  or 
money. 

10.  Accept  the  philosophy  of  Christ  the  Lord. 
“Seek  you  first  the  glory  of  God  and  His  righteous 
way  of  life  and  all  these  things  (prosperity,  regard 
of  fellow  men  and  the  joy  of  livmg)  shall  be  added 
unto  you.’’ 


Off. 


■\Vrt  S(V!!Ji  «o  Ro  Reiter 

The  peiiit  strike's 


ill  his 


LIAM  Jirni.o'V  ot  the  Kugineer  Coi  ps. 
MAuly'of  llie  niilititry  .sy.steins 
rii3  L’riitcfi  State.s. ,  in  tlio  .N  o)  t.i  A  ' 

Jicvlerv,  is  that  KuropehasbeosMiie  P  at 
ticallyan  armed  camp.”  Heiegardsit  s 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  of  the 
time  that  ‘‘the  outcome  of  centuries  of  in¬ 
creasing  enlightenment  and  cultivation, 
imong  peonies  whose  avowed  creed  is  Chris¬ 
tianity,  should  be  an  elaborate  preparation 
?or  mutual  attack.”  But  the  adoption 
throughout  the  Continent  of  the  German 

Uy stem  produces  just  that  result. 

The  controlling  principles  of  this  system 

dce  universal  liability  to  military  service, 
with  actual  service  at  the  discretion  of  the 
/Jovernmcnt ;  the  maintenance  of  the  largest 
practicable  trained  force,  imder  a  simple  and 
perfect  organization,  with  a  reserve,  an 
back  of  that  a  militia;  the  ?tudy  of  every 
military  possibility,  v-'ith  a  view  to  promp 
and  concerted  action  at  tlie  outbreak  a  ar. 

The  result  is  that  we  find  Germany  niam- 
tainiug,  in  peace,  684,548  soldierSj  F^ance^, 
5S3,755;  Austria-Hungary,  S99,150;  Italy, 
847,398;  Russia  in  Europe,  977.500;  Great 
Britain,  if  wo  include  70,721  in  India, 


230,609. 

In  the  case  of  England,  however,  we  do 
not  find  the  German  system  either  of  uni¬ 
versal  and  enforced  service,  or  of  army  oi- 
ganization.  Being  isolated  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent  she  keeps  up  her  force  by  voluntary 
enlistments.  But  she  takes  the  lead  in 
naval  preparations,  and  expends  annually 
on  her  army  aud  navy  combined  $160,000,- 
000,  or  a,bout  one-tliird  of  her  gross  revenue, 
while  Germany,  expending  the  same  sum, 
uses  rip  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
her  revenue.  France,  richer  than  Germany, 
but  carrying  an  enormous  debt,  does  not 
scruple  to  paj’ $180,000,000  a  year  for  her 
army  and  navy,  while  Austria  and  Italy, 
the  latter  with  her  finances  in  a  sorry  state, 
pay  out  about  $80,000,000  each. 

Supposing  a  vigorous  man  to  be  able  to 
earn  double  the  cost  of  his  support,  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  these  vast  armies  from  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  tile  community  might  well,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Col.  Ludlow,  represent  thrice  the  | 
actual  co.st  of  maintenance  ascribed  to  them,  j 
Heduct  that  nucleus  of  armed  force  which  a- 
just  regard  for  national  defence  and  the  ' 
needs  of  maintaining  internal  order  and 
respect  for  law  might  req  iiire,  and  still  there 
is  an  enormous  balance  to  be  charged 
against  the  oppressive  burdens  of  militarism. 

1  n  contrast  we  have  the  maximum  en¬ 
listed  strength  of  36,000  allowed  to  our 
regular  army,  which,  through  sundry  addi¬ 
tions,  may  become  35,773,  with  3,186  offi- 
cer.s,  thus  constituting  an  aggregate  of 
27,908  officers  and  men.  Even  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  Of  117,53;3  organized  militia,  which 
is  the  number  given  in  Secretary  Lamont'S 
recent  report,  the  total  would  be  small,'  con- , 
sidering  the  area,  population,  and  wealth  of 
this  country.  But  in  reality  our  .State  troops 
are  not  withdrawn  from  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  are  in  no  sense  a  burden  upon 
the  country’s  industries.  I 

Of  course,  as  Col.  Ludlow  say.s,  the  army 
would  be  wholly  inadequate  in  a  grave 
necessity  for  resisting  foreign  attack  or 
maintaining  internal  peace;  hut  then  it 
would  .be  reenforced.  Yet  the  traditional  pol¬ 
icy  of  leaving  the  people  free  for  industri-al 
and  commercial  pursuits  has  shown  itself 
to  be  the  wisest  for  us,  and  there  is  no  need 
here  of  maintaining  ‘‘an  exaggerated  arma¬ 
ment.’’  'The  nations  of  Europe,  ou  the 
other  hand,  are  ‘‘  wearing  themselves  out 
faster  than  need  be”  with  prodigious  and 
costly  military  establishments,  when  the 
outlay  might  better  be  employed ‘‘in  fos¬ 
tering  the  national  vitality  and  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  people.” 

Col.  Ludlow,  however,  thinks  that  the 
regular  army  has  a  valuable  future  in  the 
United  States  as  a  national  police  force,  act¬ 
ing  in  strict  conformity  with  e.xisting'laws, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  American  system 
of  liberty  and  government.  He  considers 
that  the  important  lesson,  of  recent  times  for 
all  our  people  is  the  need  of  enforcing  obedi¬ 
ence  to  law,  so  long  as  it  is  law;  and  that 
principle  is  at  the  bottom  also  of  military 
training.  Still,  with  an  adequate  force  oL 
regulars  for  discharging  the  duties  maiy 
incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Government  ot 
the  Constitution,  and  with  the  voluntary 
training  of  the  people  in  the  rudiments  p 
the  ipilitary  art  through  the  militia,  an 
through  the  instruction  given  by  army 
officers  at  schools  aud  colleges,  we  can  sa  e  y 
continue  a  policy  that  presents  so  grea  a 
contrast  to  that  of  Europe. 
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PEACE  OUR  NATIONAL  HOPE. 
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loault  local  people  uero  tirat  on  hand  atul 
“poured  tiio  bept  H»>atn.  Not  a  few  of  the 
distingniahfd  viaitora  froni  the  otlier  aido 
found  seats  with  <liftieulty.  'Ihcre  was 
much  complaint  over  that. 

Tho  I'emi-lo  was  well  decora  te<l.  Hopes 
«if  laurel  outlined  the  galleries,  festooned 
about  Bluelds  bearing  tho  names  of  noted 
jieace  workers  of  this  atul  former  gcneia- 
tions.  High  up  on  tho  organ  loft  was  a 
portrait  of  Senator  Hoar,  his  name  leading 
all  the  rest,  second  only  to  the  blazoned 
of  pe,'iOo  back^  by  white  Hags. 

After  a  solo  with  chorus  accompaniment, 
Mciwin  D.  Mead,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  introducal  Secretary  Hay. 

Secretary  Hoy  said: 

I  esteem  it  a  Kfoat  donov  and  privilege  to 
be  Sowed  to  estoucl  to  you  the  welcome 
i.f  the  Governmenc  aud  in®  neffido  ol  1 1  b 
United  Slates  of  America  on  this  memorable 
itnrl  ausDlcious  occasiou.  No  tun©  could  be 
more  flWmc  lor  tliis  gathering  ol  a  parliament 
fit  neacB  than  to-day.  when  at  the  otnei  end 
r/r  Tifo  world  the  thunder  of  a  destructive  and 
sLcuiJS  war  is  deafening  the  nations 
\vhife  here  w©  are  preparing  to  settle  the 
MiiPfltion  of  a  vast  transfer  of  power  by  an 
mW  to  rVson  aud  orderly  procedure, 
uuSer  the  sanction  of  a  law  a^ 

‘ented  by  SO.000.000  of  peonle..  bo  place 
r-ould  be  more  suitable  than  this  high-heart^ 
mtv  w-wS  ha^  been  for  nearly  300  years  the 
wir^finlaoe  and  the  home  of  every  idea  of 
m  ogreVs^nd  enlightenment  which  has  germi- 

"To‘‘wdTou  weSiielo  ilie  of  Vane 

nf  tVinthrop.  and  of  Adame,  of  Channmg  and 
Finnraon  is  to  give  you  the  freedom  of  no 
mean  city,  to  make  you  partakers  of  a  ®PhH- 
ual  inheritance  without  which,  with  all  oir 
oDulence.  we  should  be  jioor  indeed.  H  is 
mS  &  this  great  Commonwealth  has 
sought,  with  the  sword,  peace  under  liberty. 

We  confess  tiiat  many  wars  have  left  their 
1  races  to  the  pages  of  its  history  and  Its  liter¬ 
ature-  art  has  adorned  the  public  places  of 
this  stately  to%vn  with  the  statues  of  its  heroic 
sons  But  the  dominant  note  of  its  highest 
i'lilture  its  most  persistent  spu-it,  has^een 
t  hat  riebteousness  which  esaiteth  a  option, 
that  obedience  to  the  inner  light  which  leads 
along  tho  paths  of  peace, 

ytACE  OUB  NATIONAL  POIiJCT. 

Viid  the  policy  of  the  nation  at  large,  which 
. .  wes  SQ  much  of  its  civic  spirit  to  the  found^ 

(U  New  England,  has  been  m  the  mato  a  poli^ 
of  neaoe.  During  the  hundred  and  twenty 
veni-s  of  our  independent  existence  we  have 
hnd  but  three  wars  with  the  outoide  worli^ 
though  we  have  had  a  most  grievous  and 
dolorous  struggle  with  our  own. people.  We 
have  had.  1  think,  a  greater  relative  immunity 
from  war  than  any  of  our  neighbors.  All 
our  greatest  men  nave  been  earnest  advo¬ 
cates  of  peace.  The  very. men  who  lound^ 
our  liberties  with  the  Dialled  b^d  detest^ 
and  abhorred  war  as  the  most  bbH® 
ferocious  of  human  follies.  Franklto  and 
Jefferson  repeatedly  denoimced.  H*-the  one 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  rhetoric,  the  other 
■ivith  tho  lambent  fire  of  his  wit. 

But  not  our  philosophers  alone— our  ught- 
inc  men  have  seen  at  close  quarters  how 
hideous  is  the  face  of  war.  .Washington 
Bald.  “My  first  -wish  Is  to  see  this  pUgue  to 
mankind  banished  from  the  earUi  ;  and 
again  he  said,  “We  have  eiperiencod  euo'je.h 
of  its  evils  In  this  country  to  know  that  it 
should  not  be  wantonly,  or  unnecessarily 
entered  upon."  There  is  no  discordant 
note  in  the  utterances  of  our  most  eminent 
soldiers  on  this  snb.leot.  The  most  famous 
utterances  of  Gen.  Grant — the  one  which  will 
linger  longest  to  the  memories  of  men— 
was  the  prayer  of  his  war--wearr  heart,  Let 
us  have  peace."  Sherman,  reached  the 
aome  of  his  marvellous  gift  of  epigram  when 
he  said  "War  is  hell.”  And  Abraham  Lincoln, 
after  the  four  terrible  years  to  which  he  hac 
directed  our  vast  armies  and  navies,  utteret 
on  the  threshold  of  eternity  the  fervent  and 
touching  aspiration  that  “the  mighty  scourge 
of  war  might  speedily  pass  away. 

IlOOSEVBIiT  A  PRlEND  OF  PEACE 
There  has  been  nb  solution  of  contlnuilT 
in  the  sentiments  of  oui-  Pr^Idents  on  this 
subieot  up  to  this  day.  McKinley  deplored 
with  every  pulse  of  his  honest  and  Itindly 
heart  the  advent  of  the  war  which  he  had 
hoped  might  not  come  in  bis  day,  mid  gladly 
hailed  the  earliest  moment  for  making  peace, 
and  President  Roosevelt  has  the  ©ame  tir^ 
less  energv  in  the  work  of  concord  that  he 
displayed  when  he  sought  peace  and  ensued 
it  on  the  field  of  battle.  No  .Presidents  in 
our  history  havo  been  so  faithful  and  so 
efficient  ns  the  last  two  In  the  cause  of  arbi¬ 
tration  and  of  even'  peacefjil  settlement 
of  differences.  1  mention  them  together 
because  their,  work  has  been  harmonious 

‘'"wo^haU^d^with  joy  the  generous  initiative 
of  the  Russian  Emperor,  and  sent  to  the  con- 
fcrence  at  The  Hague  the  best  men  we  had 
in  our  civic-  and  military  life.  When  the 
Hague  Court  lay  apparently  -wrecked  .at 
ihe  boginning  of  its  voyage,  threatened  with 
death  before  it  had  fairly  begun  to  live  it 
was  The  American  Government  which  gave 
it  ihe  breath  of  life  by  in-viting  the  Republic 
of  !klPxico  to  share  our  appeal  to  ite  .lurisdic- 
dictiou.  and  the  second  case  brought  before 
it  -was  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  fioo.sevelt.  who 
declined  in  its  favor  the  high  honor  of  arbi¬ 
trating  an  affair  of  worldwide  importance, 
our.  RECENT  USER  OF  ARMS. 

T  beg  yeu  to  believe  it  is  not  by  way  of 
boastiug  that  I  recall  these  incidents  to  vour 
minds:  It  is  rather  as  a  profession  of  faith 
In  a  cause  -which  the  present  admmistratiou 
hius  deeply  at  heart  that  T  ask  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  In  the  deliberations  upon  -which  you  are 
oiitering  the  course  to  which  the  American 
(iovernment  is  pledged,  and  which  it  has 
steadiiv  pursued  for  the  last  seven  vears. 
Il’  is  true  that  in  those  years  we  have  had  a 
hundred  days  of  war— but  they  put  an  end 
forever  to  bloodshed  which  had  lasted  a  gen¬ 
eration.  We  landed  n  few  platoons  of  ma¬ 
rines  on  the  Isthmus  last  year:  but  that  act 
.-losed  without  a  shot  a  sanguinary  .succe.-?- 
sion  of  trivial  wars.  We  marched  a  little 
arniv  to  Pekin:  but  it  was  to  save,  not  only 
'(he  'beleaguered  legations,  but  a  great  im- 
nerilled  civilization.  By  mingled  gentle¬ 
ness  and  energv.  to  which  most  of  the  world 
hpvond  our  borders  has  done  .iustice,  we  havo 
elven  to  the  Philippines,  if  not  peace,  at  least 
,  nearer  approach  to  it  than  they  have  hod 
within  the  memory  of  men. 

OUB  ARTWT  AT  1TB  MINIMI'TH. 

If  our  example  is  -worth  anything  to  the 
world,  -we  have  given  it  m  the  vital  mutter 
of  disarinnment.  ^^e  have  brought  aw.uy 
from  the  Far  East  .'>5,(100  soldiers  whose  work 
was  done,  and  have  sent  them  back  to  the 
(lebl-  of  peaceful  activity.  Wo  hav(>  re¬ 
duced  our  army  to  its  niimniuTn  of  60,(X>o 
men-  in  fact,  we  may  say  we  have  no  army, 
but  in  place  of  one  a  nucleu-s  for  drill  and 
Jiscipline.  We  have  three-foui-th.s  of  one 
soldier  for  every  thousand  of  the  poptila- 
tion—a  proportion  which,  if  adopted  by  other 
Powers,  would  at  once  eliminate  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  from  the  dally  thoughts  of 
the  chanceries  of  the  world. 

But,  fixed  as  our  tradition  is,  oleaj-  ns  is 
our  purpose  in  the  direction  of  peace,  no 
countrv  is  permanently  immune  to  war  so 
long  as  the  desire  and  the  practice  of  peace 
are  not  universal.  If  we  quote  Washington 
HS  an  advocate  of  peace,  it  is  but  fair  also 
to  quote  him  -where  he  says:  "To  be  prepared 
for  war  Is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
iiresorving  peace."  And  at  another  time 
ne  said:  "To  an  active  external  commerce 
tlie  iiroteiTtion  of  a  naval  force  is  indlspeii- 
Buble.  To  secure  re.spect  to  a  neutral  flag 
requires  a  naval  force  organized  and  ready 
lo  vindicate  it  from  Insult  or  aggression." 


nOOHRTKT.T  I'Oll  APniTr.ATIP.S 
1  huvi*  TMt.  'ome  to  ndvlse  J'OU;  1  Imve 
no  Hunh  (imhitious  pretcrisionH.  1  do  not 
even  a.HDirf  to  tnke  i>Rri  in  .v  onr  dellbenilloin* 
Uni.  1  nin  uutliorizcd  to  assure  you  thnt  tho 
\inerican  (Jovornmont.  extends  to  you  a 
•oi'iHal  iiii'i  syiupathcilc  wclcoino  and  shares 
tlio  iilmost  the  spirit  and  purpose  mwim-li 
you  have  loot.  The  ITfiildenl .  so  long  ii'k 
be  remains  in  power,  Iuih  no  tlioughl  ol  de- 
rtiiig  from  the  tradition'*  boquentheu  us 
•  the  great  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  our 
ciirlv  history,  uhich  have  been  strictly  fol¬ 
lowed  during  the  last  seven  years.  .We 
Shull  conlliuie  to  ndvocutc  and  to  carry  into 
effect  iiH  far  as  practicable,  the  principle  of 
the  arbitration  of  such  questions  us  muy  not 
be  seiilcd  through  diplomatic  negotiations. 
We  have  nlreadv  done  much  m  this  directioti; 
we  shall  jmpe  to  do 
deiit“is  7'i)ns'n{Jrfujf 

treaties  M  Arbitration  with  such  of  the  • 

pean  Powers  as  desire  thoui.  and  liopes^rw  •> 

tliem  before  tho  Semite  next,  winter.  ' 

And.  finally,  the  President  has.  a 

le-R-  davs  ago.  promised,  in  le.Bponso  .to  the 
request  of  the  Interparliamentary  Lnton.  to 
Invite  tho  nations  to  a  second  coiiferenco  ut 
The  Hague  to  continue  the  beneficent  work  or 
the  conferenoo  of  l.SOO. 

TO  MITIC.ATE -war's  HOBROrS. 

Unhappily  we  cannot  foresee  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future  tho  cessation  of  ware  upon 
the  earth.  Wo  ought  therefore  to  labor 
constantly  for  the  mitigation  of  the  horrors 
of  war.  especially  to  do  what  we  can  to  lessen 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  no  part  in 
the  struggle.  This  hs.s  been  one  of  the  most 
warmly  cherished  wishes  of  tlie  last  two 
Administrations.  1  make  ,  no 
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Administrations,  i  iiiukc  i>w  --- 

reading  you  a  paragraph  from  the  message 
which  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress 
last  December;  ,  j  j- 

There  seems  good  ground  for  the  beliel 
that  there  has  been  a  real  growth  among 
tho  civilized  nations  of  a  sentiment  which 
will  permit  a  gradual  substitution  of  other 
rnethods  than  tno  method  of  war  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes.  It  is  not  prelended  that 
as  vet  we  are  near  a  position  m  which  it  will 
be  'possible  wholly  to  prevent  war  or  that  a 
jUBt  regard  for  national  interest  and  honor 
will  to  all  cases  permit  of  the  settlement 
of  International  disputes  by  arbitration, 
but  by  a  mixture  of  pnidenc©  and  firmness 
•with  wisdom  we  think  it  is  to  do 

awav  with  much  of  the  provocation  and 
excuse  for  war  and.  at  least  in  many  o.aaes. 
to  substitute  some  other  and  niore  ratiijnnl 
method  for  the  settlement  ot  disputes,  "h® 
Hague  court  offers  so  good  on 
what  can  be  done  In  tne  direction  of  such 
^iotUement  that  it  should  be  encouraged 
in  every  way. 

m'kinlet's  words  of  peace. 

Further  steps  should  be  taken.  to 
>re8ideut  McKinley's  annual  niessago  of 
Dec.  5,  1898,  be  made  the  lollowing  recom- 

*^*T^e  experiences  of  the  last  yeni*  bring 
forcibly  home  to  us  a  sense  ol  the  burdens 
and  the  waste  of  war.  '^e  desire,  m  ^m- 
mon  with  most  olvited 
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aval  loice  organizea  nuQ 
.t  from  Insult  or  aggression. 

ToMooknowledge  the  existence  of  an  evil 
is  not  to  support  or  approve  it;  but  tho  facts 
must  be  faced.  Human  history  is  one  long 
desolate  story  of  bloodshed.  All  the  arts 
unite  in  the  apparent  conspiracy  to  give 
precedence  to  the  glory  of  arms.  Deiuos- 
tbenes  and  Pericles  adjured  the  Athenians 
by  the  memory  of  their  battles.  Horace 


mon  witn  mosi,  civuj^--u  *iu.iiyuo. 
to  the  lowest  possible  point  the  damage 
sustained  to  time  of  war  by  peaceable  ti  ade 
and  commerce.  It  is  trxie  we  may 
I?  suS  c^a  less  than  other  oommxinities. 
but  all  nations  are  damaged  more  or  less 
bj'  the  state  of  uneasiness  and 
slon  into  which  an  outbreak  of  hostlliti^ 
throws  the  entire  commercial  -world.  It 

In,  « 

or  destruction  by  the  forces  of  belligerent 
Powers  The  United  States  Government 
baa  for  many  years  advocated  this  humane 

S  beneficent  principle,  and  « 
wsitlou  to  recommend  it  to  other  Pow^s 
without  the  imputation  of  selfish  n'otto^- 
T  therefore  suggest  for  your  consideration 
that  the  Executive  be  authorized  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  Oovemnumts  the  prm 
dpal  maritime  Powers  a  Sl^o?  oiiV 

Fr’-Z^aSfrfSf 

'’’r^e^resfde'nt  urged  this  beneficent  scheme 
with  an  earnestness  which  gained  the  will¬ 
ing  attontion  of  InAi 

posed  to  It  In  spirit,  and  on  the  -8th  of  April 
.  of  this  year  he  was  able  to  approve  a  joint 
resolution  of  both  houses  recommending 
that  the  “President  endeavor  to  bring  about 
In  understanding  among  the  PrlncIpM  mari¬ 
time  Powers  with  a  view  of  Incorporating 
luto  the  permanent  law  of  civilized  u^ttons 
the  principle  ot  the  war 

property  at  sea.  not  contraband  of  w^. 
from  capture  or  destruetton  by 
It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  by  the 
President  durlns  the  past  summer  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Powers  to  a  project 
which  would  ueoesserilr  be  resarded  by 
two  of  them,  and  possibly  by  others,  with 
reference  to  Its  bearing  WO" 
ronflict  now  raging  in  the  Far  East.  But 
as  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  return  of  peace 
Say  not  b1  long  delayed  between  the  two 
nations,  to  both  of  which  -we 
so  many  historic  ties,  wo  may  confidently 
look  forward  at  no  distant  day  to  Inviting 
the  attention  of  the  nations  to  ’ 

and  we  hope  we  may  have  the  pouerlul  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  great  organization  in  gam¬ 
ing  their  adherence.  ,  - 

The  time  .alloited  to  me  at  an  end.  1 
can  only  bid  you  godspeed  In  your  work. 
The  task  you  have  set  yourselves,  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  you  are  devoted,  na^ 
the  praifie  of  earth  and  the  ble^ing 
since  the  morning  of  time.  The  ^blest  of 
all  the  beatitudes  is  the  consecration^promlsed 
the  peacemakers.  Even  if  in  our  Hme  ve 
mar  not  -R'in  the  wreath  of 
may  not  hear  the  golden.  cl.amor  of  the 
trumpets  celebrating  the  reign  of  unhersal 
and  enduring  peace. 

desired  it.  to  have  worked  for  it  in  the  meaa- 
ure  of  our  forces.  And  if  you  now  reap  no 
visible'  guerdon  of  your 
of  God  that  posses  understanding  will  be 
your  sufficient  reward. 

Following  Secretary  Hay.  Speaker  Jones 
of  the  Ma.ssachusetLa  Senate  and  Mayor 
Collins  -welcomefl  the  cleTeaates  briefly. 
Dr.  Percival,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  John 
Lund,  ei-p’-esident  of  the  Norwegian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  replied  to  the  welcome  In  brief  ad¬ 
dresses. 

ItAXG  I  P  FARES  FOR  LOST  C  iP. 
PasseiiBcr  Sought  In  Tills  Way  to  Make 
t'onduotor  Pay  for  It. 

Richard  ( Jeieweiller,  a  milk  wagon  driver, 
boarded  a  southbound  Second  avenue 
trolley  car  and  told  the  conductor  to  -wak* 
him  up  at  Fifty-second  street.  The  co) 
iluctor  forgot  all  about  the  sleepy  ps 
senger,  andhe  did  not  wake  up  until  Thir 
fourth  street  was  ^reached.  During 
slumber  he  lost  his  cap.  and  he  oliargef 
conductor  with  iiaving  taken  it. 

.^fter  an  argument  Geisweiller  su 
jumped  to  the  rear  end  of  the  car  • 
gau  to  ring  up  fares.  The  car  wa.s 
and  Policeman  Sommers  of  the  Eos 
fifth  street  station  placed  him  unde 

In  the  Forkville  court  the  pr 
Magistrate  Ommen  that  he  1 
cap.  for  which  he  had  just  pa 
that  he  was  ringing  up  eno 
cover  the  pric«»  of  it.  He  wa' 

Hid 
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Loss  «f  !H4W).000  in  Fire 
— 5<>0  Out  O 

Camden,  N.  J..  Oct 
I  rug  factory  of  the  Fi 
in  Camden  was  turr 
causing  a  loss  of  f 
by  the  memory  or  tneir  battles.  Horace  pmrloveeeout  c 
boosted  that  he  had  been  a  soldier,  non  jninrAfl  hv  be 

a/oria.  Even  MUton,  to  that  sublime  Bommt  '  uijureci  Dv  oc 

where  he  said  "Peace  hath  lu-r  vli’tories  no  ,  '^‘'1*!®-  ^ 

less  than  those  of  war,”  also  mentioned  among  ;  \\  ni-ri  me  ina^ 

The  godly  trophies  of  Cromwell,  -Derwfut '•=  [  rp.alizod,  the  ay 
Biream  vnth  blood  of  Scots  imbnied  "  ’  htxU-  wok  asi 

In  almost  every  sermon  and  hymn  \v<»  !  • 
in  our  churches  the  Imagery  of  war  and  liaiii-- 
la  used.  We  are  charged  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  fafth:  we  are  to  sail  through  bloody 
seas  to  win  the  prize.  The  Christian  soldier 
in  constantly  marshalled  to  war.  Not  only 
in  our  habits  and  customs,  but  in  our  dally 
speech  and  In  our  Inmost  thoughts,  we  are 
beset  by  the  obsession  of  conflict  and  mutual 
dsetructlon.  It  is  like  the  law  of  sin  in  the 
members  to  v'hlch  the  greatest  of  the  Apos- 
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How  the  Churches  Are  Waging  Peace 

Resolutic^s  and  Statements  of  Religious  Denominations  and  Christian  Leaders  Collected  and  Published  by  the 
Church  Peace  Union,  the  World  Peace  Foundation  and  the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship,  Through 
the  Churches,  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Outbreak  of  the  World  War — July  26-27,  1914 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Declaration  adopted  May  24,  1924 
by  the  General  Conference 

The  world  is  now  open  to  a  crusade  for  peace.  War-weary 
nations  everywhere  are  eagerly  waiting.  America  should  lead 
the  way.  'Ihc  Nation  and  the  Church  can  do  now  what  they 
may  never,  never  he  able  to  do  again. 

e  set  ourselves  to  create  the  will  to  peace.  We  recommend 
that  a  prayer  for  peace  be  prepared  and  used  at  every  communion 
service.  1  lirough  its  educational  program  our  churcli  must  do  its 
full  share  to  mould  the  present  youth  of  all  races  into  a  peace- 
lo%  ing  generation.  e  shall  launch  an  aggressive  campaign  to 
teach  the  nature,  causes  and  consequences  of  war.  The  glorification 
of  war  must  end. 

e  set  ourselves  to  create  the  conditions  for  peace.  Selfish 
nationalism,  economic  imperialism  and  militarism  must  cease.  We 
demand  the  establisliment  of  the  principle  tliat  conscription  of 
wealth  and  labor  must  be  the  counterpart  of  any  future  conscrip¬ 
tion  of  human  life.  As  great  odium  must  be  put  upon  the  war 
profiteer  as  is  put  upon  tlie  slacker.  The  protection  of  special 
privileges  secured  by  investors  in  foreign  lands  has  too  often  im¬ 
periled  the  peace  of  nations.  This  source  of  danger  must  be  pre¬ 
vented.  TJie  rights  of  tiie  smallest  nation  must  be  held  as  sacred 
as  those  of  the  strongest. 

We  hold  the  cause  of  peace  dearer  than  party  allegiance  and 
we  shall  tolerate  no  dilatory  or  evasive  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
those  who  represent  us. 

We  set  ourselves  to  create  organization  for  peace.  Grateful 
to  our  Government  for  leadership  in  the  movement  toward  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  and  the  promotion  of  tribimals  for  international 
arbitration,  we  insist  upon  a  still  more  decided  and  aggressive  policy 
in  these  directions.  We  urge  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
summon  another  Conference  of  the  Nations  for  more  drastic 
reduction  of  armaments.  We  likewise  urge  upon  the  Senate  the 
immediate  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice.  The  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  a  League  of  Nations  will  receive  our  active  aid. 

We  call  upon  all  our  people  to  support  for  public  office  men 
pledged  to  secure  these  ends.  The  ballot  and  other  direct  processes 
of  democracy  must  now  be  employed  in  securing  a  wariess  world. 


Religious  Society  of  Friends 

Issued  at  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meetings 

The  most  pressing  reform  of  our  time  is  to  abolisli  war,  and 
to  establish  exclusively  peaceful  means  of  settling  disputes 

&Tid.  promoting  oo-operation  among  tUe  nations.  These  peace¬ 
ful  means  cannot  prevail  imtil  the  nations  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  learn  war  no  more.  To  accomplish  these  results 
the  Christian  Churcli  in  practice  and  profession  must  condemn  the 
whole  system  of  war  unequivocally  and  finally,  relying  not  upon 
armed  preparedness,  but  upon  the  awakened  conscience  of  mankind. 

Fellow  Christians,  we  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  loss  and 
suffering  of  the  Great  War.  There  is  a  bitter  Macedonian  cry 
in  our  afflicted  time  for  physical  help  and  healing,  but  far  more 
for  the  things  of  the  Spirit — for  faith  and  hope  and  love.  What 
greater  message  of  cheer  and  reconstruction  could  be  brought  to 
mankind  today  than  the  assurance  that  all  who  bear  the  name  of 
Christ  in  every  land  have  solemnly  resolved  to  have  no  part  in 
war  or  in  preparation  for  war,  but  henceforth  to  work  unitedly  for 
peace  by  peaceful  means  alone?  Shall  we  not  make  this  venture 
of  faith  together  in  the  love  that  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  and  that  never  fails? 
Shall  the  torch  of  spiritual  heroism  be  borne  by  the  Church  of  the 
living  Christ,  or  shall  leadership  in  the  utter  rejection  of  war  pass 
from  our  hands  to  men  of  braver  and  truer  spirit?  Which  Master 
shall  we  who  call  ourselves  Christians  be  knouTi  by  all  the  world 
to  serve,  the  God  of  Battles  or  the  Prince  of  Peace? 


Congregational  dn-axcK 

Resolution  adopted  at  the  last  Regular  Meeting 
of  the  National  Council 

WE  believe  that  the  United  States  should  either  enter  into 
the  existing  League  of  Nations,  or  find  some  more  effec¬ 
tive  way  to  take  our  part  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  the 
world,  solving  its  desperate  problems  and  promoting  peace  among 
men. 


Federal  Council  of  Churches 

From  a  Message  issued  in  March,  1924 

The  substitution  of  law,  conciliation  and  arbitration  for  war 
in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  is  a  matter  of 
moral  principle.  But  it  is  also  vitally  important  that  tliis 
principle  be  embodied  in  national  legislative  action.  Christian  citi¬ 
zens  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  inqure  of  those  who  represent 
them  concerning  their  ideas  and  purposes  regarding  the  outlawry 
of  war,  the  substitution  of  law  for  war,  and  the  embodiment  in 
appropriate  legislation  of  the  ethical  principles  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  relations  of  nations. 

The  war-system  of  the  nations  will  be  overthrown  and  a  peace 
system  established  only  when  millions  of  men  and  women  take 
vital  interest  in  these  questions,  place  them  above  party  politics, 
and  express  their  convictions  in  their  votes. 

The  time  has  surely  come  for  the  Churches  as  Churches  to 
organize  and  mobilize  for  constructive  programs  in  the  crusade  to 
establish  world  peace.  Let  national  conferences,  assemblies  and 
judicatories,  and  local  bodies  of  every  name — state  and  city,  de¬ 
nominational  and  interdenominational — deal  with  these  matters. 
Pastors  should  steadily  hold  them  before  their  congregations. 

Women’s  organizations,  young  people’s  societies,  Sunday 
schools  and  groups  of  every  kind  should  give  themselves  with  utmost 
zeal  to  this  crusade.  All  our  Churches  should  become  centers  of 
accurate  information  on  the  bearing  of  Christian  principles  on  in¬ 
ternational  problems,  centers  of  constructive  programs  for  inter¬ 
national  righteousness  and  organized  goodwill,  centers  of  courage¬ 
ous  antagonism  to  the  war-spirit  and  tlie  war-system,  placing  loy¬ 
alty  to  Christ  and  His  will  above  local  prejudice,  class  jealousy, 
race  hatred,  partisan  politics  and  narrow  nationalism. 

This  message  is  an  appeal  for  practical  action. 


World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship 

Statement  issued  to  the  Christian  People  of  America,  at  Meeting  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  13-15,  1923 


WE,  the  500  delegates  assembled  at  tlie  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship  tlirougli 
the  Churches  and  representing,  we  believe,  the  convictions 
of  tlic  Church  at  large,  desire  to  put  ourselves  upon  record  to  tlic 
effect  tliat  the  time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to  assume  bold, 
confident  leadership  in  the  rescuing  of  our  present  civilization  from 
cliaos  and  in  establishing  a  new  world  order  based  upon  justice, 
co-operation  and  good-will.  Selfish  nationalism  and  the  basing  of 
our  civilization  upon  force  plunged  us  into  1914.  The  world  is 
rushing  again  toward  the  same  precipice  and  our  nation  is  doing 
nothing  to  avert  the  impending  calamity.  W’^e  argue  details  of 
covenants  and  who  sliall  elect  judges  to  a  Court  while  Europe 
starves,  selfishness  rules,  militarism  rises  again,  gross  injustices  are 
practised,  the  nations  arm,  and  force  reasserts  itself  in  the  rule  of 
life. 

Against  tliis  isolation  on  the  part  of  our  nation  we  solemnly 
protest.  W'e  believe  it  un-Christian  and  we  believe  it  makes  of  no 
.effect  the  sacrifices  of  the  boys  whose  idealism  we  have  just  been 
commemorating.  W  e  believe  the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  lay  aside  all  selfishness  and  timidity  and  take  her  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  nations.  We  believe  all  problems,  especially 
those  we  helped  to  create,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  are  OUR  prob¬ 
lems,  and  our  place  is  where  they  are  being  solved.  We  believe 
the  United  States  has  been  called  to  serve  the  world,  and  should 
again  manifest  that  sense  of  mission  to  which  it  rose  in  the  war. 
We  deprecate  and  condemn  all  talk  of  "America  first  and  only” 


whetlier  proceeding  from  the  Senate  or  the  market  place.  We  be¬ 
lieve  tliat  upon  America  rests  the  obligation  to  co-operate  in  the 
high  endeavor  to  save  tlie  world  and  build  a  new  order  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness. 

To  this  end  we  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  American  Church, 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  take  immediate  steps  to 
make  our  nation  a  signatory  power  to  the  Court  of  International 
Justice.  We  respectfully  petition  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  the  crusade  begun  by  our  lamented  President 
Harding  to  this  great  end.  We  believe,  that,  to  stand  outside  the 
Court,  violates  our  whole  American  tradition.  We  believe  it  also 
violates  the  will  of  the  American  people. 

This  act  having  been  accomplished,  we  call  upon  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  immediately  to  begin  the  study  of  how  the 
United  States  may  find  entrance  into  the  League  of  Nations  or  find 
some  substitute  association  to  which  the  other  nations  will  agree. 
The  churches  have  stood  for  it  from  tlie  beginning.  They  stood 
behind  Mr.  Wilson.  When  Mr.  Harding  became  President  they 
offered  their  support  to  him  in  a  belief  absolutely  justified  both 
by  his  words  and  those  of  his  associates  that  America  would  take 
her  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  Church's  high 
expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled  and  we  believe  the  Senate  of 
:*  the  United  States  owes  it  to  these  millions  of  Christians  to  fulfill 
I  them.  We  cannot  sit  still  and  see  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
vainly  striving  to  realize  the  common  life  while  we  stand  apart 
and  by  our  absence  cripple  their  endeavor. 


Northern  Baptist  Convention 


Milwaukee, 

WE  record  our  profound  conviction  against  war.  It  is  de¬ 
structive  of  all  economic,  moral  and  spiritual  values.  A 
war  of  aggression  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  every  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  violates  the  ideals  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  love.  It  alienates 
nations  which  Christ  seeks  to  unify  in  bonds  of  friendship.  It  en¬ 
thrones  hate  and  dries  up  the  fountains  of  sympathy.  It  sets 
power  above  right.  It  creates  burdensome  debts.  It  is  prodigal  in 
its  waste  of  life. 

The  true  remedy  for  war  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
new  birth  by  God’s  Spirit  creates  divine  love  within  the  soul  of 
the  individual.  The  law  of  God  is  thus  written  upon  the  heart. 


June  1924 

The  greatest  need  of  the  world  is  accepance  of  the  Lordship  of 
Christ,  by  men  everywhere,  and  practical  application  of  His  law 
of  love. 

We  favor  co-operation  among  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
promote  peace.  No  nation  can  live  an  isolated  life.  To  attempt 
to  do  so  inevitably  gives  rise  to  complicated  problems  and  leads 
to  conflict  in  many  forms.  The  good  of  all  is  the  good  of  each, 
and  the  good  of  each  is  the  good  of  all.  Christ’s  law  of  service  is 
the  key  to  all  human  progress.  Nations  as  well  as  individuals  are 
bound  by  that  law.  By  obedience  to  it  shall  we  hasten  the  com¬ 
plete  realization  of  God’s  will  among  men  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  ideals  of  the  great  prayer  which  the  Master  taught  us  to  pray: 
“Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  Heaven.” 


WAGING  PEACE 


The  United  States  is  in  the  best  position  to  initiate  the  movement  to  abolish  war. 
Let  America  go  after  world  peace  and  world  peace  can  be  achieved.  Let  us  mobilize  for 
peace.  Let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  do  sane  world  thinking.  Let  us  get  busy  and  see 
what  we  can  contribute  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Let  American  soldiers  find  plenty 
to  do  in  the  way  of  waging  peace.  General  John  F.  O’ Ryan. 


Governor  P.  Baxter  of  Maine 

Replies  to  Request  from  War  Department  to  Assist  in  a  “Mobilization  Demonstration” 


1AM  told  that  the  purpose  of  this  day  is  to  "enable  our  people 
to  visualize  the  initial  processes  necessary  to  muster  forces  for 
National  Defense,”  and  as  a  “test  of  the  workability  of 
mobilization  plans.”  Tlie  day  selected  is  to  be  called  “National 
Defense  Day,”  or  “Defense  Test.” 

There  is  an  ever-growing  demand  among  thoughtful  and  pa¬ 
triotic  people  of  this  and  other  nations  that  military  armaments 
gradually  and  mutually  be  reduced.  Certainly  the  tendency  is  in 
that  direction  and  the  outlook  is  hopeful.  In  view  of  this,  at  the 
present  time  I  question  the  wisdom  of  observing  “Defense  Day,” 
and  of  emphasizing  the  military  pow'er  of  tlie  United  States. 

cnces  with  other  nations  through  the  proposed  World  Court,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  resort  to  war.  A  national  mobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  of  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  well  might  be  regarded  by 
other  nations  as  a  threat,  or  at  least  a  warning.  It  would  afford 
them,  should  they  seek  it,  an  excuse  for  similar  mobilizations.  The 
.race  for  supremacy  thus  might  be  begun  anew,  with  another  and 
far  more  terrible  war  as  its  result. 

Against  whom  do  we  arm?  Against  whom  are  we  to  “defend” 
ourselves?  The  United  States  is  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
naval  reduction  treaty,  and  the  best  authorities  say  that  other 
nations  are  doing  likewise.  Great  Britain  has  made  a  considerable 
sacrifice  by  curtailing  the  building  of  war  vessels  and  by  giving  up 
her  Singapore  base  project.  Japan  voluntarily  has  reduced  her 
military  forces  and,  in  addition,  has  been  crippled  by  serious  dis¬ 
aster.  Both  these  nations  are  friendly,  as  also  are  France  and 
Italy.  There  is  no  “defense”  problem  involved  in  our  relations 
with  any  of  them.  Russia  and  Germany,  today,  as  military  fac¬ 
tors,  do  not  concern  us.  In  fact  as  long  as  we  treat  other  nations 
as  we  ourselves  would  be  treated,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  of  them.  With  conditions  as  they  are  I  think  it  unfortunate 


for  us  to  make  a  show  of  our  military  power,  even  though  it  be 
for  “defense”  only,  for  by  doing  so  we  may  be  placed  in  a  false 
position  and  may  cause  our  neighbors  to  distrust  us. 

I  believe  in  reasonable  preparations  for  defense;  have  built 
up  and  encouraged  tlie  Maine  National  Guard;  have  consistently 
supported  the  Citizens  Military  Training  Camp;  have  personally 
attended  the  annual  encampments  of  both  these  oiganizations ;  and 
fully  realize  the  value  of  the  training  in  better  citizenship  that  is 
derived  from  them.  Good  citizenship  includes  the  ability  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  defend  one’s  country  in  time  of  need.  I,  however,  do 
not  believe  in  paradirig  our  strength  to  the  world,  or  in  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the  most  powerful 
nation. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  lead  in  establishing  world 
peace.  By  example  and  precept  we  should  show  that  we  do  not 
base  our  leadership  on  military  power,  but  rather  on  our  willing¬ 
ness  to  treat  other  nations  fairly  and  justly.  We  should  show  the 
world  that  we  intend  to  discard  old  methods,  and  should  be  careful 
not  to  “rattle  the  sabre”  or  have  great  military  “days,”  as  did 
Germany  before  the  war.  Such  things  are  out  of  date.  It  well 
may  be  that  other  nations  Iiave  not  advanced  to  our  high  standard 
of  international  morality,  but  w’e  must  maintain  that  standard. 
Ultimately  it  is  bound  to  win. 

Instead  of  calling  out  our  young  men  fully  armed  for  war  and 
making  a  display  of  “defensive”  strength,  would  it  not  be  more 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  peace  to  have  a  “day”  on  which  the  whole 
nation  would  rise  up  and  demand  that  the  Senate  adopt  President 
Coolidge's  World  Court,  a  “day”  on  which  the  country  would  show 
that  it  will  back  our  President  in  another  limitation  of  Armament 
Conference,  if  he  deems  it  advisable  to  call  one?  Such  a  “day” 
would  be  well  worth  while  and  would  inspire  confidence  among  all 
our  neighbors. 


President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce 
of  Brown  University 

The  spirit  of  petty  nationalism  still  keeps  Europe  tom  and 
bleeding.  That  same  spirit  has  led  our  own  Congress  in 
recent  days  needlessly  to  affront  Japan,  against  the  protest 
of  our  own  President.  And  that  affront,  which  has  deeply  hurt  a 
sensitive  and  friendly  people,  is  now  followed  by  a  call  to  observe 
a  “mobilization  day”  in  the  month  of  September.  On  that  day  a 
hundred  millions  in  a  time  of  peace  are  to  be  invited  to  “visualize” 
the  engines  of  war  and  all  the  preparations  for  actual  slaughter. 
Will  not  Japan  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world  visualize  that 
autumnal  defiance?  I  wish  that  in  the  autumn  we  might  mobilize 
all  our  resources  for  peace;  tliat  we  might  enable  all  nations  to 
visualize  our  many  treaties  of  arbitration,  our  ancestral  faith  in 
courts  of  law,  our  hope  for  the  final  federation  of  the  world.  Let 
every  man  be  an  ambassador  of  good  will,  speaking,  whether  by 
the  fireside  or  from  the  housetops,  in  favor  of  law,  not  war,  of 
reason  in  place  of  force,  of  the  friendly  hand  in  place  of  the 
mailed  fist. 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

Declaration  adopted  June  18, 
at  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  England 

HAT  we  believe  that  the  United  States  should  enter  a  Per¬ 
manent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

That  we  petition  the  United  Lutheran  Church  at  its  coming 
convention  at  Chicago  in  October  to  use  its  Committee  on  Social 
and  Moral  Welfare,  its  Board  of  Education,  its  Church  School  and 
Parish  Board  and  other  agencies  to  create  a  better  understanding 
of  the  consequences  of  war  and  to  indicate  the  methods  whereby 
peace  may  be  maintained. 

That  we  petition  the  United  Lutheran  Chruch  at  its  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  in  October  to  declare  in  favor  of  a  Permanent  In¬ 
ternational  Court  of  Justice,  and  that  we  instruct  the  delegates 
from  this  Synod  to  use  their  influence  to  this  end. 

That  we  petition  the  United  Lutheran  Church  to  recommend 
to  the  next  Lutlieran  World  Conference  to  adopt  a  program  of 
education  and  action  so  that  the  80,000,000  Lutherans  throughout 
the  world  may  be  united  and  led  in  a  campaign  against  war. 

That  we  recommend  to  the  United  Lutheran  Church  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  co-operating  with  other  church  bodies  in  a 
world-wide  and  determined  endeavor  to  banish  war  and  substitute 
peaceful  means  of  settling  international  controversies. 


Presbyterian  Church 

Declaration  adopted  by  the 

General  Assembly  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  26,  1924 

The  Presbyterian  Churcli  in  the  U.  S.  A.  pledges  all  its  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  outlawing  of  war  and  to  tlie  hastening  of  the  day 
when  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more.  We  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  human  beings  upon  the  battlefield  is 
morally  any  more  necessary  to  man’s  higliest  development  tlian  is 
killing  individuals.  We  see  in  war’s  cruelties,  made  more  terrible 
by  modem  invention,  not  only  a  menace  to  civilization  but  also  a 
definite  challenge  to  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

We  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  Christendom  in  a  determined 
effort  to  devise  such  complete  machinery  far  peace  as  shall  insure 
the  settlement  of  all  international  controversies  by  reason  instead 
of  force. 

To  this  end  we  favor  participation  by  our  nation  with  other 
nations  in  the  Court  of  International  Justice  and  the  submission 
for  judicial  settlement,  or  the  arbitration  of  disputes,  and  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  before  a  resort  to  arms,  of  all  differences  which  cannot 
be  adjudicated  or  arbitrated,  reserving  the  right  to  control  our 
own  destiny  and  to  determine  U’hether  or  not  and  when  we  shall 
declare  w'ar. 

The  moral  influence  of  our  nation,  and  the  confidence  of  other 
nations  in  our  disinterestedness,  compel  us  to  assume  leadership 
and  take  a  definite  part  in  the  movement  for  world  peace.  We 
should  endeavor  to  secure  a  joint  agreement  for  international  dis¬ 
armament  and  also  for  a  referendum  on  war  except  in  case  of 
threatened  invasion.  We  claim  that  those  who  are  asked  to  fight 
and  bear  the  burdens  imposed  by  war  should  be  consulted  when 
possible  before  this  sacrifice  is  required  by  them. 

We  solemnly  assert  that  the  teachings  of  Christ  furnish  tlie 
only  basis  and  hope  of  permanent  peace  and  earnestly  appeal  to 
all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church  to  unite  in  bringing  mankind 
to  an  acceptance  of  Him  in  order  to  establish  a  universal  brother¬ 
hood  founded  on  righteousness,  justice  and  peace.  We  enjoin  upon 
the  Boards  and  Agencies  of  our  Church,  particularly  the  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  together  with  our  ministers  and  members,  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  accomplish  this  purpose  which  we  believe 
to  be  in  accord  with  the  will  of  God  and  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 


Reformed  Presbyterian  Church 

Resolutions  adopted  June  11,  1924,  at  National  Synod 

WHEREAS,  war  is  essentially  and  inherently  a  supreme 
violation  of  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  Jesus;  and,  Where¬ 
as,  it  is  ineffective  as  a  means  for  building  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  is  in  its  very  nature  self-defeating;  and.  Whereas,  it 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  preparedness  for  war  is  no 
guarantee  of  national  security;  and,  Whereas,  war  as  a  metliod  for 
securing  national  ends,  however  just  and  right,  is  anti-Christian; 
be  it  Resolved: 

I.  That  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  Synod  as¬ 
sembled  requests  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  toward  the  outlawing  of  war  as  a  legal  and  justifiable 
method  of  settling  international  disputes. 

II.  That  this  Synod  insist  on  the  substitution  of  law  and  the 
processes  of  law  for  violence  in  the  settlement  of  such  disputes, 
and  to  that  end,  that  the  Senate  and  Cabinet  be  urged  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  make  this  country  a  member  of  the  piermanent 
Court  of  International  Justice  and  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

W'e  favor  this  action,  however,  with  this  qualification,  that  we 
deplore  the  failure  of  these  instruments  to  acknowledge  the  author¬ 
ity  and  law  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Ruler  of  nations,  and  urge  that 
this  defect  be  speedily  remedied. 

III.  Tliat  we  demand  the  abandonment  of  economic  imperial¬ 
ism  as  a  policy  of  this  government  and  that  we  urge  the  calling 
of  another  conference  for  general  disarmament. 

IV.  That  this  Synod  deplores  the  Japanese  exclusion  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  immigration  law  which  is  needlessly  insulting  to  a 
friendly  nation  and  is  provocative  of  ill-will  and  possible  war. 

V.  That  a  permanent  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  promote  education  on  international 
relations  in  every  local  church  and  to  co-operate  with  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  international  justice  and  good  will  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches. 

VI.  That  this  Synod  endorses  the  International  Ideals  of  the 
Churches. 


Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Resolutions  adopted  by 
the  General  Convention,  September,  1922 

There  is  one  way  and  one  way  only  to  outlaw  war.  We 
must  first  establish  a  peace  system.  Mere  disarmament  by 
itself  will  not  stop  war.  Only  the  firm  establishment  of  the 
institutions  and  agencie6  of  justice  and  of  liberty  under  law,  main¬ 
tained  by  effective  sanctions  at  the  hands  of  law-abiding  and  peace- 
loving  nations,  can  possibly  banish  war  from  tills  war-cursed  world. 
The  most  urgent  need  of  mankind  i.s  the  speedy  establishment  of 
international  institutions  to  assure  equal  justice,  full  security  and 
fair  economic  opportunity  for  all  nations  alike.  These  are  essen¬ 
tial  pre-requisites  to  permanent  peace . 

We  believe  that  all  nations  should  associate  themselves  per¬ 
manently  for  world  peace  and  good  will . 

Resolved,  That  we  solemnly  commit  ourselves  as  members 
of  a  Christian  Church  to  use  every  consistent  means  to  tlie  end 
that  war  may  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Golden  Rule  may  become 
the  universal  law  of  nations  and  people. 


Carrying  on  this  policy  expressed  by  the  General  Convention, 
the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  meeting 
in  November,  1923,  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  House  of  Bishops  is  profoundly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  serious  and  sinister  condition  of  the  nations  in 
their  relations  with  each  other ; 

That  the  Church  cannot  permit  war  to  remain  the  only  method 
for  the  ultimate  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations. 

Wc  are  therefore  of  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  immediate 
and  imperative  duty  of  the  United  States  Government  either  to  join 
the  existing  League  of  Nations,  or  to  proceed  immediately  to  or¬ 
ganize  some  other  effective  association  or  Council  of  Nations  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  amicably,  international  disputes,  and  thus 
save  us  from  the  great  danger  of  another  World  War. 


ASTOUNDING  FACTS! 

There  is  enough  nicotine  in  the  average  cigar  to  kill  two 
men. 

Our  annual  tobacco  expense  would  build  four  Panama 
canals. 

A  leech  is  instantly  killed  by  sucking  the  blood  of  an 
habitual  smoker. 

In  1919,  1,901,200  acres  of  American  land  were  used  to 
cultivate  tobacco. 

Our  annual  tobacco  bill  amounts  to  twenty  dollars  per 
capita  in  America. 

Insurance  companies  estimate  one-third  of  all  loss  by  fire 
to  be  due  to  tobacco. 

Two  thousand  seven  hundred  Americans  begin  the  to¬ 
bacco  habit  each  day. 

Our  tobacco  bill  is  twice  what  it  costs  to  maintain  the 
United  States  government. 

The  tobacco  habit  was  begun  in  America  and  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  nation  on  earth. 

In  400  years  the  tobacco  habit  has  fastened  itself  upon 
half  the  population  of  the  world. 

In  Russia,  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  use  of  tobacco  has 
been  at  times  punishable  by  death. 

Among  412  young  men  examined  by  the  naval  enlisting 
officer  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  298  were  rejected. 

Babies  have  been  killed  by  breathing  the  tobacco  smoke 
with  which  a  smoker  filled  an  unventilated  room. 

In  the  United  States,  the  manufacture  of  cigarets  grew 
from  fourteen  billion  in  1914  to  fifty  billion  in  1920. 

Dr.  Clay  reports  the  death  of  three  children  from  the 
use  of  a  tobacco  poultice  applied  to  the  scalp  for  scald-head. 

“Prussic  acid  is  the  only  substance  more  poisonous  than 
nicotine.” — M.  Orfila,  President  Paris  Medical  Academy. 


Clark  College  honors  were  granted  m  athletics  and  schol¬ 
arship  to  smokers  and  non-smokers  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  58. 

Scientific  experiments  at  Ann  Arbor  found  24  to  44  per’ 
cent  less  work  done  by  muscle  during  the  smoking  of  a  cigar. 

At  Columbia  University  10  per  cent  of  smokers  failed  to‘ 
pass  an  examination  in  which  4  per  cent  of  the  non-smokers 
failed. 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  cases  of  color  blindness  in  men 
to  that  of  wmmen  is  50  to  1.  Oculists  sayi  this  is  due  to 
tobacco. 

Tobacco  has  been  known  to  produce  a  nervous  condition 
similar  to  delirium  tremens.  Physicians  call  it  tobacco 
tremens. 

One  person  working  steadily  for  one  hundred  years  could 
not  count  enough  silver  dollars  to  pay  America’s  tobacco  bill 
for  one  year. 

The  new  slogan  of  the  Anglo-American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  is:  “A  cigaret  in  the  mouth  of  every  man,  woman  and. 
child  in  China.” 

Six  Canadian  insurance  companies  find  the  mortality 
i^ate  of  smokers  to  increase  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
that  of  drinkers. 

The  Indians  used  to  poison  their  arrows  by  dipping  them 
into  nicotine,  thereby  causing  convulsions  and  often  death 
from  arrow  wounds. 

During  nine  years’  study  of  students  at  Yale  it  was  found 
that  the  lung  capacity  of  non-smokers  developed  77  per  cent 
more  than  that  of  smokers. 

Statistics  indicate  that  26,000  cases  of  pneumonia  die  an¬ 
nually  in  the  United  States,  that  would  recover  were  the 
patient  not  addicted  to  tobacco. 

i 

Winston-Salem,  a  NorthtCarolina  city  of  about  fifteen 
thousand,  has  a  daily  shipment  of  one  hundred  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  tobacco  products- 


At  Phipps  Institute,  records  of  post  morten  examinations 
show  that  tuberculosis  is  a  little  more  than  twice  as  prevalent 
among  smokers  as  it  is  among  non-smokers. 

Statistics  give  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  smoking  stud¬ 
ents  having  poor  memory  to  those  having  poor  memory  who 
do  not  smoke  as  38  to  1 ;  lack  of  will  power,  32  to  1. 

The  results  of  tryouts  for  football  squads  in  a  number  of 
American  colleges,  selected  at  random,  showed  33  per  cent 
of  tobacco  users  and  66  per  cent  of  non-users. 

In  a  certain  school,  ten  boys  making  the  highest  grades 
averaged  90.9  per  cent.  Not  one  of  these  used  tobacco. 
Among  smokers,  the  ten  who  made  the  highest  grades  showed 
an  average  of  78.9. 

In  the  classification  of  Yale  students  by  grades,  tobacco 
was  used  by  25  per  cent  of  the  class  having  the  highest  grades, 
48  per  cent  of  the  second,  70  per  cent  of  the  third,  and  85  per 
cent  of  the  fourth. 

To  pack  the  cigarets  upon  which  the  United  States 
government  has  received  a  tax,  with  no  intervening  space  or 
substance,  would  require  a  box  with  a  bottom  as  large  as  a 
forty-acre  field,  and  a  depth  of  thirty-four  feet. 

On  page  65  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  April  12, 
1919,  is  the  concluding  portion  of  a  serial  story.  It  comprises 
slightly  more  than  one  column,  yet  the  subject  of  smoking  by 
one  of  the  leading  characters  is  mentioned  six  times. 

A  procession  of  boats  sufficient  to  carry  America’s  to¬ 
bacco  crop  for  1920,  each  boat  carrying  a  ton,  with  the  center 
of  each  boat  30  feet  behind  the  center  of  the  preceding  boat, 
would  extend  from  the  source  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

After  disastrous  results  from  permitting  the  use  of  to¬ 
bacco  by  the  cadets  at  West.Poipt,  in*  1881,  the  authorities 
prohibited  it  altogether.  Its  use'  was  afterwards  permitted 
because  the  government  found  it  impossible  under  present 
circumstances  to  control  it. 


‘Tobacco  does  much  to  undermine  success.  It  is  th^ 
0]^Lerin^  ■yy^0(jg0  of  two  lines  of  dissipation,  either  of  which 
may  defeat.  The  first  line  is  the  dissipation  of  money  for 
things  unnecessary.  The  second  is  that  of  sense  gratifica¬ 
tion.”— Dr.  W.  S.  Hall,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Northwes¬ 
tern  University  Medical  School. 

“With  the  idea  of  stimulating  the  raising  of  tobacco  in 
West  Virginia,  John  S.  Linville,  a  successful  tobacco  planter 
of  Lincoln  County,  has  been  appointed  a  special  agent  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  will  study  methods  in 
other  states  and  make  efforts  to  disseminate  information  re¬ 
garding  the  cultivation  and  marketing  of  tobacco.”— Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette,  April  22nd,  1919. 

“If  the  same  agricultural  care  were  given  to  food  crops 
that  tobacco  demands  the  yield  per  acre  of  food  stuffs  in  this 
country  would  be  three  times  as  large  as  it  is  today.  I  give 
tobacco  the  credit  for  having  compelled  the  practice  of  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture.  It  so  robs  the  soil  that  the  highest  skill  is 
required  to  keep  it  fertile.” — Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  Govern¬ 
ment  Chemist,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Tobacco  does  not  aid  digestion,  prevent  lean  people  from 
getting  too  lean,  nor  stout  people  from  getting  stouter.  ^  It 
does  not  preserve  the  teeth,  does  not  cure  asthma,  indigestion 
or  any  other  disease.  It  does  not  do  any  of  the  beneficent 
things  it  is  popularly  believed  to  do.  But  we  positively  know 
that  it  causes  heart  disease,  disease  of  the  nerves  and  mucous 
membrane,  and  that  it  diminishes  the  possibilities  of  recov¬ 
ery  from  any  disease.”— Dr.  Matthew  Woods,  Philadelphia. 


This  tract  is  sent  postpaid  for  $1.00  per  hundred. 

by  the 

NO-TOBACCO  ARMY 
1320  Western  Ave.  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Issued  by  the  'Ireasury  Depardiient 
The  United  Stales  Public  Health  Servi're 
Washington,  D.  t^,  ’ 


V.  D.  No.  47 


The  Percentage  of 


Venereal  Diseases  Among  Approximately  the  Second 
Million  Drafted  Men — By  Cities 


Examinations  at  Mobilization  Camps  showed  that  5.4  per  cent  of  these  men  had  a  venereal 
disease  at  time  ot  examination  upon  arrival  in  camp.  This  percentage  includes  only  obvious  cases 
of  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  and  chancroid.  Wasserman  examinations  were  not  given.  Furthermore,  this 
percentage  does  not  include  those  who  had  been  cured  prior  to  the  day  of  the  examination  or  who 
may  have  become  infected  later.  In  this  pamphlet,  the  record  is  given  for  most  cities  of  the  United 
States  having  a  population  of  30,000  and  over,  according  to  the  1917  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  record  for  each  city  follows: 


Cities  of  100,000  to  500,000  Population 


Cities  of  500,000  Population  and  Over 


1.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  2.03%' 

2.  Paterson,  New  Jersey _ 2.13  ■ 

3.  Worcester,  Massachusetts _ 2.30  ■ 

4.  Providence,  Rhode  Island _ 2.43  ■ 

5.  Fall  River,  Massachusetts _ 2.44  ■ 

6.  Yonkers,  New  York _ 2.44  ■ 

7.  Schenectady,  New  York _ 2.48  ■ 

8.  San  Francisco,  California _ 2.50  ■ 

9.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin _ 2.55  ■ 

10.  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey _ 2.56  ■ 

11.  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. _  2.63  ■ 

12.  Hartford,  Connecticut _ 2.66  ■ 

13.  Denver,  Colorado _ 2.71  ■ 

14.  Albany,  New  York _ 2.82  ■ 

15.  Portland,  Oregon _ 2.96  • 

16.  I.owell,  Massachusetts _ 3.05  ■ 

17.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah _ 3.10  ■ 

18.  Lynn,  Massachusetts _ 3.24  • 

19.  Trenton,  New  Jersey _ 3.40  ■ 

20.  Scranton,  Pennsylvania _ 3.43  ■ 

21.  Rochester,  New  York _ 3.55  ■ 

22.  Spokane,.  Washington _ 3.60  ■ 

23.  Reading,  Pennsylvania _ 3.68  ■ 

24.  Bridgeport,  Connecticut _ 3.73  ■ 

25.  Oakland,  California _ 3.77  • 

26.  Seattle,  Washington _ 3.83  - 

27.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota _ 3.98  ■ 

28.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota _ 4.09  ■ 

29.  Newark,  New  Jersey _ 4.23  ■ 

30.  Syracuse,  New  York _ 4.31  ■ 

31.  Buffalo,  New  York _ 4.47  ■ 

32.  Dayton,  Ohio _ 4.74  - 

33.  Lawrence,  Massachusetts _ 4.78  - 

34.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan _ 4.78  ■ 

35.  Toledo,  Ohio _ 4.83  ■ 

36.  Des  Moines,  Iowa _ 4.88  ■ 

37.  Youngstown,  Ohio _ 5.03  ■ 

38.  Cincinnati,  Ohio _ 5.16  - 

39.  Omaha,  Nebraska _ 5.28  - 

40.  Louisville,  Kentucky _ 5.30  ■ 

41.  Springfield,  Massachusetts - 6.11  ■ 

42.  Camden,  New  Jersey _ 6.25  ■ 

43.  Kansas  City,  Kansas _  6.51  ■ 

44.  Kansas  City,  Missouri - 7.20  ■ 

45.  Washington,  D.  C -  7.53  • 

46.  Indianapolis,  Indiana - 9.18  ■ 

47.  Richmond,  Virginia -  9.24  ■ 

48.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana - 9.29  ■ 

49.  Nashville,  Tennessee -  9.67  ■ 

50.  Atlanta,  Georgia _ 11.93  ■ 

51.  San  Antonio,  Texas _ 12.23  • 

52.  Memphis,  Tennessee - 13.26  ■ 

53.  Columbus,  Ohio _ 14.23  • 

54. * .Pallas,  Texas _ 14.30  ■ 

55.  Hduston,  Texas _ 17.16  ■ 

56.  Birmingham,  Alabama - 18.57  ■ 

57.  Fort  Worth,  Texas _ 18.67  ■ 


1.  New  York  City _ 2.44%- 

2.  Boston,  Massachusetts _ 2.57  ■ 

3.  Los  Angeles,  California _ 3.17  ■ 

4.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania _ 3.73 

5.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania _ 4.33  • 

6.  Cleveland,  Ohio _ 4.44  .■ 

7.  Chicago,  Illinois _ 5.71  ■ 

8.  Detroit,  Michigan _ 6.23  ■ 

9.  Baltimore,  Maryland _ 7.28  ■ 

10.  St.  Louis,  Missouri, . . 8.58  ■ 


Explanation  of  Graph 

Taking  Newark,  in  the  middle  of  the  longer  list  as 
an  example,  out  of  every  hundred  draftees  who  arrived 
at  the  various  mobilization  camps  to  which  they  were 
sent,  4  on  an  average  had  a  venereal  disease.  On  a 
10,000  basis,  there  would  be  423  men  with  a  venereal 
disease. 


The  figures  here  used  were  furnished  by  the  Medical 
Records  Section,  of  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  of  the 
Army, 


I 


Cities  of  50,000  to  100,000  Population 


1.  Bayonne,  New  Jersey _  .82%— 

2.  Holyoke,  Massachusetts _  1.39  _ 

3.  Berkeley,  California _  2.32 

4.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania _ 2.45 

5.  York,  Pennsylvania _ 2.56 

6.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  2.59  — 

7.  Portland,  Maine _  2.64 

8.  San  Diego,  California _ 2.81 

9.  Passaic,  New  Jersey _ 2.91 

10.  Hoboken,  New  Jersey _ 3.22  - 

11.  Troy,  New  York _ 3.30  — 

12.  South  Bend,  Indiana _ 3.30 

1.3.  El  Paso,  Texas _ 3.39  __ 

14.  Brockton,  Massachusetts _ 3.70  — 

15.  Sacramento,  California _ 3.70 

16.  Altoona,  Pennsylvania _ 3.86  — 

17.  Rockford,  Illinois _  4.08  — 

18.  Covington,  Kentucky _ 4.24  — 

19.  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey _ 4.35 

20.  Duluth,  Minnesota _  4.37  __ 

21.  Springfield,  Ohio _ 4.46  — 

22.  Peoria,  Illinois _  4.57  __ 

23.  Pueblo,  Colorado _ 4. 60  — — 

24.  Utica,  New  York _ 4.63  — . 

25.  Erie,  Pennsylvania _ 4.71 

26.  St.  Joseph,  Missouri _ 4.89  — . 

27.  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania _ 4.94  — _ 

28.  Wichita,  Kansas _ 4.95 

29.  Flint,  Michigan _  5.06  - 

30.  C)anton,  Ohio _  5.24  — . 

31.  Sioux  City,  Iowa _ 5.46  — — 

32.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan _  5.69  — — 

33.  Akron,  Ohio _  5.84  . 

34.  Springfield,  Illinois _  6.04  — — 

35.  Binghamton,  New  York _  6.61 

36.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana _  6.68  ^—1 

37.  Wilmington,  Delaware _  6.94  ■■ 

38.  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania _ 7.25  - 

39.  Knoxville,  Tennessee _  9. ,33  — ^ 

40.  Evansville,  Indiana _  9.73  — . 

41.  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey _ 10.04 

42.  Chattanooga,  Tennessee _ 10.48  — — 

43.  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma _ 11.22  — — 

44.  Mobile,  Alabama _ 12.87  — 

45.  Norfolk,  Virginia _ 14.11  .. 

46.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas _ ■_  15.56  - 

47.  Augusta,  Georgia _ 16.91 

48.  Charleston,  South  Carolina _ 17.45  — 

49.  Jacksonville,  Florida _ 18.55 

50.  Tampa,  Florida _ 19.29  — 

51.  East  St.  I.ouis,  Illinois _ 22.70  — 

52.  Savannah,  Georgia _ 27.45  — - 


Cities  of  40,000  to  50,000  Population 


1^  Racine,  Wisconsin _  1.15%  — 

2.  Hamilton,  Ohio _  1.50  _ 

3.  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island _ 1.62  — 

4.  Salem,  Massachusetts. _ 1.64 

5.  Pasadena,  California _  1.99  — 

6.  Haverhill,  Massachusetts _ 2.08  — 

7.  Chelsea,  Massachusetts _ 2.27 

8.  Everett,  Massachusetts _ 2.41  — 

9.  Decatur,  Illinois _ 2.55  — 

10.  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey _ 2.69 

11.  Superior,  Wisconsin _ 2.82  — 

12.  Topeka,  Kansas _ 2.96  — 

13.  Dubuque,  Iowa _ 3.46  — 

14.  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania _ 3.72 

15.  Lincoln,  Nebraska _ 4.19  — 

16.  Lansing,  Michigan _  5.13  — 

17.  Butte,  Montana _  5.70  — 

18.  Chester,  Pennsylvania _ 5.82  — 

19.  Wheeling,  West  Virginia _ 5.93  — 

20.  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania - 6.17  — 

21.  Davenport,  Iowa _  6.28  — 

22.  Huntington.  West  Virginia - 8.25  — 

23.  Lexington,  Kentucky - 8.52  ^ 

24.  Roanoke,  Virginia -  8.81  — 

25.  Charlotte,  North  Carolina - 11.03 

26.  Galveston,  Texas - • - 14.79  — 

27.  Portsmouth,  Virginia - 15.32  ^ 

28.  Montgomery,  Alabama - 15.96  ^ 


29.  Macon.  Georgia 


18.43 


Cities  of  30,000  to  40,000  Population 


1.  Jamestown,  New  York _  .80%— 

2.  Waltham,  Massachusetts _ 1.02  — 

3.  Ogden,  Utah _ 1.13  — 

4.  Newport,  Rhode  Island _ 1.33  — 

5.  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin _ 1.50  — 

6.  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts _  1.56 

7.  New  Rochelle,  New  York _ 1.60  "■ 

8.  Madison,  Wisconsin _ 2.33  — 

9.  Amsterdam,  New  York _ 2.98 

10.  Norristown,  Pennsylvania _ 3.06  ■ 

11.  San  Jose,  California _ 3.20 

12.  Quincy,  Massachusetts _ 3.29  - 

13.  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin _ 3.32  — 

14.  Zanesville,  Ohio _ 3.35 

15.  Jackson,  Michigan _  3.60  — 

16.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa _ 3.67 

17.  Niagara  Falls,  New  York _ 3.70  — 

18.  Watertown,  New  York _ 3.70 

19.  Poughkeepsie,  New  York _ 3.75  — 

20.  Elmira,  New  York - 4.02  "  — 

21.  Aurora,  Illinois _ 4.07  ” 

22.  Easton,  Pennsylvania - 4.24  ” 

23.  Newport,  Kentucky - 4.67  — 

24.  Newark,  Ohio _ 4.87 

25.  Austin,  Texas _ 5.00 

26.  Auhurn,  New  York - 5.04  — 

27.  Battle  Creek,  Michigan - 5.24  — 

28.  Quincy,  Illinois _  6.17  — 

29.  Lima,  Ohio _ 6.55  — 

30.  Lynchburg,  Virginia - 6.70  — 

31.  Joplin,  Missouri -  8.99 

32.  Danville,  Illinois _ 10.09  — 

33.  Waco,  Texas - 14.49  — 

34.  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. -14.56  — 

35.  Columbia,  South  Carolina - 14.98  — 


The  Responsibility  of  Cities  for  Venereal  Diseases  in  the  Army 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  War  Department,  venereal  diseases  constituted  the 
greatest  cause  of  disability  in  the  army.  For  this  condition,  civilian  communities  have  been  responsible.  Virtually 
all  cases  of  venereal  disease  were  contracted  within  communities  over  which  civil  authorities  havp  control. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  is  much  higher  for  the  country  as  a  whole  than  the  percentage  for  the 
first  million  men.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  experience  gained  by  the  examining  medical  boards,  the 
medical  officers  in  the  army  were  able  to  make  more  careful  examinations  of  the  second  million  men  and  to  record 
more  carefully  diseases  detected,  than  was  possible  at  the  time  of  the  sudden  mobilization  of  the  first  million  men. 

The  army  has  done  more  than  its  part  in  combating  venereal  diseas’e.  Civil  communities  must  continu'^  the 
fight  with  vigor. 

Reports  from  your  city  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  the  nation  at  large. 


ISSUED  BY  THE  TREASURY  DERARTMENT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


V.  D  NO  Z7 


Three  per  cent  of  the  million  draftees  whose  examination  blanks  first  reached 
the  Adjutant  General’s  office  in  Washington  had  a  venereal  disease  when 

they  reported  at  camp. 


The  record  for  each  state  follows: 


1.  Oregon  .  0.59% 

2.  Idaho  .  0.76 

3.  Utah  .  0.79 

4.  Washington . OSS 

5.  Montana .  0.89 

6.  South  Dakota .  0.95 

7.  California  .  1.15 

8.  Wisconsin  .  1.21 

9.  Wyoming  . .  1.22 

10.  New  Hampshire...  1.22 

11.  Nevada  .  1.40 

12.  Nebraska  . 1.53 

13.  Vermont  .  . . 1.53 

14.  New  Jersey .  1.55 

15.  Minnesota  .  . .  1.57 

16.  Connecticut .  1.60 

17.  Iowa  . 1.63 

18.  Massachusetts  ....  1.66 

19.  Arkansas  .  1.73 

20.  North  Dakota .  1.75 

21.  New  York .  1.82 

22.  Alaska  .  ......  1.90 

23.  Michigan  .  1.95 

24.  Maine .  2.02 

25.  Colorado  . •  •  2.12 

26.  District  of  Col .  2.14 

27.  Kansas  .  2.38 

28.  Illinois  .  2.44 

29.  Pennsylvania .  2.62 

30.  Rhode  Island .  2.66 

31.  New  Mexico . 2.68 

32.  Delaware  . 2.78 

33.  Ohio  .  3.24 

34.  Maryland  . 3.28 

35.  Indiana  .  3.33 

36.  Louisiana  .  • . 3J2 

37.  Arizona  .  3.40 

38.  Missouri . 3.52 

39.  Kentucky  .  3.77 

<0.  Tennessee .  3.80 

41.  North  Carolina - 3 JO 

42.  West  Virginia .  4.00 

43.  Mississippi . 4.05 

44.  Oklahoma .  4J0 

45.  Texas  .  •  . .  4.70 

46.  Georgia  .  5.60 

47.  South  Carolina....  8.04 

48.  Virginia  . 8.45 

49.  Alabama  .  8.68 

.50.  Florida  . •  •  . .  8.90 


Venereal  Diseases  and  the  War 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Surgeon  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  War  Department,  venereal  disease 
constituted  the  greatest  cause  of  disability  in  the 
army.  For  this  condition,  civilian  communities 
have  been  responsible.  Most  cases  of  venereal 
disease  in  the  army  were  brought  in  upon  the  in¬ 
duction  of  registered  men.  Virtually  all  cases  were 
contracted  within  commimities  over  which  civil 
authorities  have  control. 

The  Army  has  done  more  than  its  part  in  com¬ 
bating  venereal  disease.  Civil  communities 
must  continue  the  fight  with  vigor. 

Reports  from  your  state  and  city  will  be 
closely  watched  by  Government  officers  and  by 
the  nation  at  large. 


EXPLANATION  OF  GRAPH 

Taking  Maine  as  an  example,  out  of  every  hundred 
draftees  who  arrived  at  the  various  camps  to  which 
they  were  sent,  two  (on  an  average)  had  a  venereal 
disease.  Out  of  every  10,000,  there  were  202  who  had 
a  venereal  disease.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
figures  apply  only  to  the  million  men  whose  reports 
first  reached  the  Adjutant  General’s  office  from  the 
various  Camp  Surgeons.  Later  reports  may  change 
these  results. 

The  figures  here  used  were  furnished  by  the  office 
of  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army. 


